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GENERALIZED MENTAL RIGIDITY AS A FACTOR IN 
ETHNOCENTRISM 


BY MILTON ROKEACH 


Michigan State College 


invesugation is con- 


HE present 
cerned with an. analysis of the 
thinking processes of individuals 


‘nown to be ethnocentric in their 
rtitudes toward racial and _ religious 
utgroups. As has been shown by 
Frenkel-Brunswik and Sanford (8), by 
Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and San 
rd(7), and by Hartley (12), ethno 
atrism is dynamically related to the 
rsonality structure of the individual. 
rather dramatic personality differ 

s found between prejudiced and 
aprejudiced individuals, both on overt 
and covert levels, as reported by these 
strongly suggest that similar 
lifferences would also be found be 
ween such individuals in the manner 
which they go about solving various 


writers 


tellectual oroblems. 

The basic assumption of the present 
nvestigation is that one of the charac- 
teristics of ethnocentric thinking is a 
gidity and inflexibility of the thinking 

ess. It is not necessary to go far 
beyond common experience to convince 
ourselves that there is probably nothing 
more resistant to change than stereo- 
typic attitudes toward outgroups. The 
main problem which suggested itself 
tor study was whether this type of rigid 
thinking process operates only in the 
solution of social problems or whether 

t is equally characteristic of the ethno- 
entric individual in his approach to all 
kinds of problems. 

The main hypothesis, then, can be 
stated as follows: The rigidity inherent 
n the ethnocentric person’s solution of 
“ocial problems is not an isolated phe- 
omenon within the personality but is 


rather a general rigidity 


factor which will also manifest itself in 


an aspect ol 


the solution of any problem, be it social 
or non-social in nature. 

We are not alone in hypothesizing 
the existence of such a general rigidity 
factor. Gardner Murphy, in his Fore 
word to Hartley’s Problems in Preju 
dice (12), hints at the existence of such 
ws”... 8 


very broad base 


a factor when he 


importance to note the 
general rigidity and in 


primary 


ol ge nerality 
tolerance—which serves as 
source of the specific phenomena in the 
prejudice area” (p. viii). 

A second hypothesis, closely related 
to the first, is that the mode of thought 
of the ethnocentric person in solving 
problems is more concrete in nature, 
whereas the mode of thought of the 
non-ethnocentric person in solving 
problems is more abstract in nature. 
Studies in rigidity in feebleminded sub 
jects (9, 15, 20, 31, 32), in brain-injured 
and spastic subjects (6, 9, 28, 29, 31, 32, 
33) and in schizophrenia (10, 13, 30) 
all indicate that concreteness of think 
ing is usually to be found in rigid 
persons. If, then, it should turn out 
that prejudiced people were generally 
more rigid than non-prejudiced people, 
greater concreteness of thinking should 
also be expected in those who are 
prejudiced. 

Rigidity has been variously defined 
as fixation of response (17), lack of 
variability (16), perseveration (27), Ein- 
stellung (21), and degree of impermea- 
bility of boundaries (15, 20). It is not 
considered to be within the scope of 
evaluate the ways in 


this paper to 
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which rigidity has been used by various when normal” (p. 134). Krecl 
writers. For critiques of the concept sky (16) demonstrated that cor 


of rigidity the reader is referred to lesions in rats result in less 
Werner (32) and Goldstein (9). Rigid- and plasticity of behavior. 
ity in the present report will be defined The effect of frequency or 1 
as the inability to change one’s set on rigidity has been demonst: 
when the objective conditions demand Krechevsky and Honzik with ; 
it, as the inability to restructure a field and by Luchins with humans 
in which there are alternative solutions Krechevsky and Honzik found 
to a problem in order to solve that rats which overlearned a_ partic 
problem more efficiently. pathway to the goal had greater 
Previous experimental and clinical culty in learning a new pathway th 
work on rigidity has*been concerned did rats which did not overlearn. Sin 
with studying the effect of mental de- larly, Luchins found that rig; 
ficiency, mental disease, brain-injury, critical problems could be inc: 
decortication, and excessive repetition experimentally by giving subjects mor 
of learned patterns on rigidity. Several problems designed to establish a s 
investigators, among them Lewin (20), Experimental increase of stereoty 
Kounin (15), and Werner (31), have can also be obtained by increasing th 
shown that one characteristic which strength of a drive at the tim 
differentiates feebleminded from nor- learning, by increasing the amount 
mal children is stereotypy of behavior. reward, by decreasing the inter 
Vigotsky (30) and Kasanin and Hanf- between an instrumental act and 
man (13) have pointed out that in goal response and by administer 
schizophrenics the most domina punishment or shock during the pro, 
symptoms are impairment of cons ress of an act. For a review of 
tual thinking and rigidity. Gold- experimental evidence on these poi 
stein (9), Werner and Strauss (33), see Sears (26). 
Strauss and Werner (28, 29), and A further comment about the ma 
Cotton (6) have been concerned with hypothesis to be tested is now in ord 
studying various aspects of the problem The main hypothesis is really compos 
of the effect of brain-injury in children of two different but related hypothe: 
and adults on rigidity of behavior. }(1) That individuals who are rigid 
The effect of decortication on rigidity {| solving specific social problems | 
is shown in several studies which | measured by an attitude scale) al 
compare the performance of decorti- | show up as rigid in solving non-so 
cated rats with that of normal rats. | problems. (2) That there is a genera 
Cameron (3) and Buytendijk (2) found | rigidity factor. The primary concert 
that rats with cortical lesions are in- ot the present investigation is 
ferior to normal rats in learning new | gather and present evidence bearing 
problems and in adapting to modifi- | on (1) above. Such evidence will, | 
cations of old problems. Maier (22) | doubt, also have relevancy with resp 
found that operated rats are more likely | to (2) above, but this is not our primar 
to repeat errors than normal rats. interest here. Rather, the existence 0! 
Hamilton and Ellis(11) concluded’ such a rigidity factor can be acceptec 
from their investigation that “operated! on the basis of other evidence alread 
rats were more constant in their be-| available. Several studies on persevera 


ryt 


havior than the same animals had been | tion have been published, mainly 5y 
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ychologists under the leader is a modification of a technique used 
Spearman (27), which indi- by Luchins (21) for the investigation of 
existence of a perseveration — the Einstellung-effect. Subjects are 
The general procedure in such asked to solve problems in which re- 

1, 5, 14, 18, 23) was to devise quired quantities of water are to be 

of tests, each purported to obtained by manipulating three jars of 

ire perseveration. A factor analy given capacities. To establish” a. set, 
such tests has usually indicated severat-problemis are presented solvable 
ce of a group factor. Thus, only by one relatively complicated 
nan, in summarizing several such method. s| he n follow several critical 
writes: “. . . the evidence for problems solvable both by the compli 
ip factor or factors pervading cated method and by a more simple, 

s of perseveration leaves direct method. An example of the first 
be desired” (27, p. 206). type of problem, in which only one 
m Rogers: se ae ne perseveration method ol solution 1s possible, is as 
indicated as a general func follows: Three jars are given with 


ty, subject to isolation by capacities of 31, 61, and 4 quarts, respec 


& MEASUREMENT OF ETHNOCENTRISM 


California Ethnocentrism Scale, 


| of ten items, was used to 


procedures” (24, p. 142). tively (see Figure 1). 





31 | | OI 
\ B 


FiGure f 


a measure of the extent of a 





ethnocentrism. The subject 
on a six-point scale the degree The problem is to obtain exactly 22 
agreement or disagreement with quarts of water using these jars. The 
bout Zootsulters, Negroes, Jews, only correct solution is to fill the 61 
| foreigners. For a definition of the quart jar, from this to fill the 31-quart 
neept of ethnocentrism, the nature of jar once and the 4-quart jar twice. 
scale used and the statistical char- ~ There then remain in the 61-quart jat 
teristics of the scale the reader is the required 22 quarts of water. If the 
reterred to Levinson and Sanford (19) first, second, and third jars are called 
l-Brunswik, Levinson, and A, B. and C. respectively, the method 
In the experiments to be of solution would be B—A—2C. 
| the subjects were divided into The B—A—2C problems are fol 
roups, those “High” in prejudice Jowed by several critical problems 
“Low” in prejudice. Whether solvable both by a simple methed as 
was “High” or “Low” was well as by the complicated method. 


a “aha : 
ied by whether he obtained a Fo example, the three jars have capaci 


d 


' 
NnKC 


falling above or below the median __ ties of 23, 49, and 3 quarts, respectively, 
ul subjects participating in a given and the quantity of water required is 


20 quarts (see Figure 2). 


PRoBLEMS 





An Experiment wirn ARITHMETIC >2 | | 19 
23 
\ B 


The Ein stellung Experiment as a 
t for Rigtdity. The technique used Figur 
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In this example, the complicated 
method of solution is 49—23—3—3—=20. 
The more simple solution is 23—3=20. 
The solution of such a problem by the 
complicated method may be taken as 
an indication of rigidity. 

The Subjects. The were 
sophomore students taking courses in 
elementary psychology at the Univer- 
sity of California. Since the ethno- 
centrism asked questions 


subjects 


scale used 
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members who “slipped through.” Th. 
average age of these subjects is great. 
than is usual for college students tx 
cause of the fact that it included map 
veterans of World War II. 
Procedure. The experiment was ad 
ministered anonymously to groups ( 
from 35 to 48 subjects at a time. Aft 


the instructions for the arithme: 


rigidity experiment were read oral] 
the experimenter placed each probler 


TABLE 1 


Desicn oF EXPERIMENT 


PropLeM NuMBER THe 


about various minority and 
since it is a well-established fact that 
minority members respond favorably to 
items about their own groups, it was 
necessary to exclude from consideration 
all subjects who were thought to belong 
to minority groups. Those excluded 
were Negroes, Jews, Chinese, Japanese, 
Mexicans, and all subjects born outside 
the continental United States. Infor- 
mation about race and religion was 
obtained from the face sheet of the 
Ethnocentrism Scale, and only this 
information served as a basis for the 
rejection of a subject from further sta- 
tistical consideration. On the whole, 
then, it may be said that the subjects 
were white, native-born Americans with 
the possible exception of a few minority 


groups, 


PROBLEM 


Typr 
2-jar example 


Control problem 


3-jar example 


Set problems 





Critical problem 


on the blackboard in the form show: 
in “igures 1 and 2. (The containers 
were not labeled A, B, and C, 
course.) There was a 2'4-minute time 
limit per problem. The subjects indi 
cated their solutions to each of the 
arithmetic problems on a new separate 
page of a blue examination booklet. 
At the end of this part of the session 
the subjects were given copies of the 
California Ethnocentrism Scale to fil 
out. Each subject’s blue examination 
booklet and ethnocentrism question 
naire were matched by means of 
signed identification numbers. 

Design of Rigidity Experiment 
Table 1 shows the actual problems used 
and describes the design of cach 
problem. 





im 

ndi 
the 
rate 
klet. 
sion 
the 
fill 
tion 


10n 
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As can be seen from Table 1, the first 
problem presented is an explanatory 
problem involving two jars, the purpose 
being to familiarize the subject with the 
nature of the proble ms to follow. The 
aa problem is a control critical 
oroblem solvable both by the rigid and 
simple methods. Such a control prob- 
lem was inserted at the beginning ¢ of 
the experiment for two reasons: First, 
to demonstrate that when no set has 
vet been experimentally established 
most subjects will solve such critical 
problems by the simple method. 


econdly, by eliminating from further 


statistical consideration those subjects 
who solve this control problem by the 
omplicated method, the subjects who 
remain are all equated in that they all 
demonstrate their ability to solve a 
critical problem by the simple method." 

Problem 3 is a three-jar example. 
Problems 4 and 5 are test problems 
solvable only by the set method.* 
These are followed by five critical prob- 
lems solvable both by the complicated 
and simple methods. According to the 
main hypothesis those high on ethno- 
centrism should continue to use the 
rigid method of solution (B—A—2C) 
in solving each of these five critical 
problems, while those low in ethnocen- 
trism should more frequently change 
over to the simple method of solution 
(A—C). 

The second hypothesis, namely, that 
those high in ethnocentrism are more 
concrete in their mode of thought than 
those low in ethnocentrism, was tested 
in two ways: 

t. Use of scratch paper. The subjects 
were instructed to solve each problem 


‘The control problem technique is also a modi- 
cation of a technique used by Luchins (21). 
“Strictly speaking, it is not completely true to 
y that the set problems are solvable only by 
the one method (B—A—2C). With enough 
ime and patience other solutions, usually more 
complex in nature, may be found. 
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on a new right-hand page of the blue 
examination booklet and, if they 
wished, to use the left-hand page for 
scratch work. For each problem, it 
was possible to determine whether or 
not scratch paper was used. Evidence 
“piece-meal” solutions 
(e.g., 61—31=30—4=—-26—4—22) were 
also regarded as scratch-paper solutions. 
It seemed reasonable to suppose that the 
use of scratch paper might mean that 
the subject did not really perceive the 
problem as a whole but rather saw the 
problem as being composed of several 
parts which, when manipulated in a 
stereotyped temporal and_ positional 
fashion, would automatically and me- 
chanically lead to the “correct” solution. 
It was as if the individual had to use a 
“crutch” in order to subtract one- or 
two-digit numbers from each other. It 
was as if the subject was asked to add 
10 and 4 and, instead of giving the 
solution immediately, had to avail him- 
self of an electric calculator, punch in 
the number ro, then punch in the num- 
ber 4, and then read off the sum from 
the dial or printed tape. 

2. Verbalization of 
second measure of concreteness of 
mode of thought was to determine 
whether the subjects indicated their 
solutions to a given problem verbally 
or arithmetically. In the instructions 
the subjects were given a choice of indi- 
cating their solutions to each problem 
arithmetically (e.g., 61—31—4—4=22) 
or verbally (e.g., “Fill the 61-quart jar, 
pour off 31 quarts, leaving 30 quarts in 
the 61-quart jar. Then pour off 4 
quarts twice leaving 22 quarts in the 
big jar”). For each problem the mean 
number of words used by the two 
groups was determined. It was reas- 
oned that the use of arithmetical sym- 
bols in indicating a solution was a more 
abstract as well as a more concise and 


of erasures and 


response. <A 
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efficient way of writing down the solu- 
tion than the use of words. 
Some Conditions to Be Met. In 
order to compare the relative rigidity 
of those high and those low in ethno 
must be 


Three 


centrism the two 
equated in 


possible factors could prevent an assur- 


groups 
several respects. 
ance of equated groups: first, lack of 
comprehension of instructions, and, 
secondly, a lack of the arithmetical 
ability necessary to solye the problems 
presented. Either of these two possi 
bilities would manifest itself in a failure 
to solve one or both of the test prob- 
lems (Problem 4 or 5), designed to 
establish a set. Therefore, those sub 
jects who failed to solve one or both of 
these problems were eliminated from 
further consideration. The third factor 
was the inability to solve the control 
critical problem (Problem 2) by the 
simple method. Subjects who failed to 
solve this problem were also eliminated. 
Of 92 subjects who participated in 
the experiment, 22 were eliminated for 
one or more of the above 
There then remained 70 subjects who 
were equated in that they all success- 
fully solved all the preblems preceding 
the five critical problems. Thus, they 
were all equated for comprehension of 
instructions and for the arithmetical 
ability necessary to solve these prob- 
lems. Furthermore, they all demon- 
strated that they could and, in fact, did 
solve a critical problem by using the 
simple, direct method. These 70 sub- 
jects were divided into 35 Highs and 
35 Lows on the basis of whether their 
ethnocentrism were above or 
below the median for the group. 
Results. The 35 subjects scoring high 
and the 35 subjects scoring low on 
ethnocentrism were compared for 
rigidity of solutions, use of scratch 


reasons. 


scores 


paper, and verbalization. The data are 


shown in Table 2. The same data are 
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also shown in graphical 
Figure 3. 

The table may be read as follows 
On Problem 7, for example, 20 out of 


35 Highs (57 per cent), as against 


torm in 


| out of 35 Lows (29 per cent), solved 


this critical problem in a rigid manner 

An inspection of Table 2 and Figure 2 
will show that the differences betwee; 
the nigh and low groups are in the 
expected direction for all problems and 
for all 
reversal of the expected differences lx 
found. 

In considering the 
rigidity of solutions it will be noted 
that for both groups there is a progres 


variables. In no case will 


differences 


sive decrease ini frequency of rigid 
solutions from_one critical problem | 
the next, but that the Highs, as com 
pared with the Lows, give a great 
proportion of rigid solutions on every 
problem. 

The significance of the differen 
between the two groups for rigidity o! 
solutions was determined by calculating 
the mean number of problems solved 
rigidly by the two groups. The scores 
ranged from o to 5 problems solved 
rigidly. The Highs solved an average 
of 2.23 problems in a rigid manner as 
against an average of 1.37 problems 
solved rigidly by the Lows. The sigma: 
are 1.81 and 1.61, respectively, and the 
difference,“ using Fisher’s ¢-test, 1s 
significant at the 5-per-cent level 
(t=2.05). 

As for the differences between th 
two groups in the use of scratch paper, 
again it is evident that there is a fairly 
steady decrease in the use of scratch 
paper from one problem to the next, 
but that on every problem the Highs 
use more scratch paper than do th 
Lows. For Problems 7 and 9 the dit 
ferences are significant at the 1-per-cent 
level (chi square=7.48 and 10.15, Fr 
spectively); for Problem 8 the diffe: 
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ce is significant at the 2-per-cent level 
(chi square=5.92). 

The mean numbers of problems solved 
h the aid of scratch paper are 3.83 
for the Highs and Lows, re 


2.43 
tively. The sigma values are 2.09 
| 1.82, respectively. The difference 
eans is significant at the 1-per-cent 
(z 2.95). 
were 


using Fisher’s ¢f-test 
Differences in verbalization 
mined by the 
used by the two groups in solv 
h problem. The and 
; for each problem are shown in 


2 under “Mean No. Words 


On all problems the means for 


mean number of 


mecans 


is are greater than the means 
The difterence in means 

at the 1-per-cent level for 

>; and 6 (t=2.7 
ly), and for Problem 7 the 


is significant at the 5-per-cent 


2.74 and 2.87, 


75 
Perhaps an even more crucial test is 
mpare the verbalization scores of 
those Highs who verbalized as 
against onlv those Lows who verbal- 
red. It will be found that for every 
problem the former verbalized more 
than the latter. The differences between 
the two groups is significant at the 
-per-cent level for Problems 5, 6, and 7 
3.74 and 3.46, respectively), 
the difference is 
level 


(t=2.i0, 
while for Problem 8 
significant at the 
t=2.71). 

Another interesting 


5-per-cent 


way to compare 
> two groups on verbalization is to 
determine the total number of words 
ed on all problems by all subjects in 
The Highs used a total 
t 2441 words as against a total of only 


} , 
i} group. 


1265 words used by the Lows. 
In summary, the results found yield 
nsistent and significant differences 
ween those scoring high and those 
ethnocentrism for 
solutions, for the use of 


ring low on 
rigidity of 


— 


scratch paper, and in the degree of 
verbalization of solutions. 

Results found in four 
liminary experiments with college stu- 
dents confirm the differences found 
between the two groups on rigidity of 
f scratch paper, and 
verbalization of For a full 
report of these earlier experiments see 


earlier pre- 


solutions, use of 


solutions. 


Rokeach (25). 

Discussion. 
of the present experiment as 
those of the four preliminary experi 


Considering the results 
well as 
said 


ments mentioned, it may be 


that 
having 
First, 

ments 
regarded as essentially the same in char- 
varying only in details. Differ- 
theoretic ally 


just 


there are three lines of evidence 


bearing on the hypotheses. 
evidence from repeated experi- 


The five experiments may be 


acter, 
ences in rigidity in the 
expected direction between those high 
and those low in ethnocentrism were 
found in four of the five experiments. 
For the scratch-paper variable the dif- 
ferences were manifested in three of 
four experiments and for verbalization 
in two of three experiments. 
The second line of evidence is 
tained by studying the trends within 
each experiment for the two groups. 
Usually there is a decrease in rigidity, 
use of scratch paper, and verbalization 
from one probiem to the next, but those 
high in ethnocentrism usually manifest 
question on 


ob- 


more of the variable in 
most or all problems than those low in 
ethnocentrism. 

The third line of evidence is derived 
from a consideration of the statistical 
significance of the proportion in one 
group responding in a specified manner 
on a given problem to the proportion in 
the other group responding in like 


manner on the same problem. Many 


of these differences were found to be 


significant. 


All three lines ‘of evidence support 
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the hypotheses posed. Occasionally 
differences were found in the prelimi- 
nary experiments which were opposite 
to the direction expected. In no case 
were such differences significant. 

The data in each experiment were 
also broken down by sex. Essentially 
similar results were found for both men 
and women and for this reason are not 
presented. 

The objection may be raised that the 
obtained may due 
much to a general rigidity factor as to a 
difference in arithmetical ability be- 
It has already 
been mentioned that those subjects who 
could not solve the control problem by 
the simple method and those subjects 
who could not solve the preliminary 
set problems involving the use of all 


results not be sO 


tween the two groups. 


three containers were eliminated from 
There is, then, 
no question but that al/ the remaining 
subjects in both groups had the ability 
to solve problems of the type presented 
both rigidly and non-rigidly since, in 
fact, they a/l demonstrated behaviorally 
that they were aware of both types 
of solutions. Moreover, the problems 
given entailed simple subtraction of 
one- and two-digit numbers from other 
two-digit numbers. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that there should be substantial 
individual differences among college 
students on such an elementary task 
which would consistently manifest 
themselves in repeated experiments. It 
should also be pointed out here that, 
further to reduce the operation of a dif 
ferential arithmetical ability factor, the 


further consideration. 


problems were deliberately designed in 
such a way that would be a 
minimum of possibilities for computa- 
For example, errors are 


t here 


tional errors. 
less likely to occur in manipulating jars 
with capacities of 49 and 20 than in 


manipulating jars with capacities of 48 


and 109. 


ROKEACH 


Further evidence that the results ob 
tained are not attributable to the ope; 
tion of an arithmetical ability facto 
was obtained on another study in which 
cases from the Child Guidance Stud, 
and the Growth Study at the Institut 
of Child Welfare, University of Cal; 
fornia, were The correlation 
between arithmetical rigidity 
and the arithmetic score on the Wechs 
ler-Bellevue was .o1 (N=84). 

The further objection may _possib! 
be raised that intelligence and rigidit 
have much in common and, therefore. 
that the results obtained are due to 
general intelligence factor rather than 
to a general rigidity factor. That thi 
is not so is again evidenced from th 
results obtained with the Child Gu 
ance and Growth Study cases. Th 
Pearson product-moment correlation bx 
tween rigidity and the Stanford-Bin 
IQ is —.19 (N89); between rigidity 
and the Wechsler-Bellevue IQ, —.: 
(N=84). 

It would seem, then, that 
measures something different 
arithmetical ability or general intelli 
gence. Nevertheless, the hypothesis 
that ethnocentric thinking is an aspect 
of a more general rigidity factor would 
perhaps be more firmly established 
it can be further shown that those wh« 
are ethnocentric are also rigid on non 
social problems of a non-arithmetica! 
nature. Such an experiment will now 
be discussed. 


used.* 


SCOTeS 


rigidity 


trom 


EXPERIMENTS WITH Maps 


Insofar as possible, an attempt was 
made to construct the pattern of th 
new experiment parallel to that of th 
arithmetic experiment. The subject 


8 The writer wishes to express his appreciat 
to Dr. Jean W. Macfarlane, Dr. Nancy |! 
and Dr. Frances Orr for their cooperation ¥ 
carrying out this study. The relationship betwee 
rigidity and ethnocentrism, however, was not 
firmed in this study. 
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resented with five simple maps in __ is of no help in reaching the goal. Then 
hooklet form (5"x5"), all identical follow five critical map problems, identi- 
except for street names. Figure 4 isan cal with the previous maps except that 
example of such a map. The subject the diagonal pathways are usable as 
llowed to study each map for 15 short-cuts in reaching the goal. Figure 5 
ids. After each map is presented is an example of such a map. 
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Figure 4 
he subject turns to the next page Tue Main Experiment 


vhere he is asked to “describe in vour Design of the Map Experiment. A 
4 J s 4 ae . 4 
wn words the shortest way <0 go from description of the design of the map 


| preete 
206 annem § a 
: Streets, to experiment follows: 


| 4 


nd . i‘ ” ae 

a0 Streets. 1. Two explanatory problems. 

On all problems the starting point is 2. No control problem was _ used 
— corner and the goal is because preliminary experiments 
Ormheas corner. Each of these showed that the use of a control 

4ps contain a diagonal pathway which problem greatly prevented the 

4 > « ‘ 
later establishment of a set. Instead, 


ferent street names are filled in for various 
1 control group was used. 
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Five probleraus designed to estab- was not possible to give the Californi, 
lish a set where the diagonal Ethnocentrism Scale during the sam 
pathway cannot be used. period. Instead this was given on 
Five critical problems, solvable week later. 

by using or not using diagonal Subjects. As in the arithmetic ex. 
shortcuts. periments, the subjects were white 
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FIGURE 5 Figt 
A 


: Opportunity to use scratch paper. native born with the main minorit h : 
/ SnOV 


. Opportunity for verbalization. subjects excluded. The subjects wer 
Fifteen seconds to study each map all taking the first semester course in 
but no time limit to write down elementary psychology at the Univer 
the solution. sity of California. 

Procedure. The experiment was ad- Results. The main experiment was 

ministered in small groups. The sub- administered to a total of 55 subjects 

; ‘ +e ing | 
jects were handed booklets in which Of these, 8 were eliminated because ol a 
the maps and questions relating to each errors in the reproduction of the dire: i 
map were mimeographed., The in- tion of the diagonal pathway on onc wre 
structions were given orally. Since the or more of the set problems. One was 
session lasted for almost one hour it eliminated because of failure to solve 


dire 
solu 
use 

ents 
there 


diag 
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two set problems. There then remained 
46 subjects, all of whom were equated 
9 that no memory errors were made. 
7 hese were classified into 23 Highs and 
>> Lows on the basis of their scoring 
above or below the median of this par- 
ticular group on the California Ethno- 
centrism Scale. 

Table 3 shows comparative data for 
those scoring high and those scoring 


problem (Problem 8), for example, 10 
out of 23 Highs (43 per cent), as against 
only 4 out of 23 Lows (17 per cent), 
failed to use the diagonal short-cut. 
Problems 8 and 12 reach the 10-per-cent 
level of significance but not the 5-per- 
cent level (chi square=3.68 and 3.06, 
respectively). 

A comparison of the verbalization 
scores shows that on every problem the 


TABLE 3 


‘OMPARISON OF 


Tuost Hich AND Tuost Low on ETHNOCENTRISM FOR RIGIDITY OF 


SOLUTIONS AND VERBALIZATION 


N Highs=23 


Ricipiry oF SOLUTIONS 


= 

| 

| NuMBE 

| HicHs HicHs 
1 


low on ethnocentrism for rigidity of 
sclutions and verbalization. The same 
data are shown in graphical form in 
Figure 6. 

A study of Table 3 and Figure 6 will 
show that differences in the expected 
direction were obtained on rigidity of 
solutions and on verbalization. The 
scratch paper did not differ- 
entiate the two groups and the data, 
therefore, are not presented. Consider- 
ing rigidity of solutions, on each critical 
problem there are more Highs than 
Lows who persist in using the longer 
route in spite of the presence of a 
diagonal short-cut. On the first critical 


use 


PERCENTAGE 


N Lows=23 


MEAN NuMBER OF Worps Usep 
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mean number of words used is greater 
for the Highs than for the Lows. The 
differences for Problems 3, 4, 6, and 7 
are significant at the 5-per-cent level 
using Fisher’s t-test (t==2.26, 2.10, 2.42, 
and 2.03, respectively). 

The found the 
technique, although based on a small 
number of cases, may be interpreted as 
confirmation of the hypotheses relating 
ethnocentrism to a general rigidity fac- 
tor and to modes of thought associated 
with rigidity. 

In the experiment with the maps, 
however, it is not known whether the 
Einstellung-effect is due to the preced- 


results with map 
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ing set problems or not. It was antici- 
pated that if the critical problems were 
presented without the preceding set 
problems 100 per cent of the subjecis 
would see the diagonal pathway and 
use it in their solution of the problem. 
To determine this experimentally a 
control group was used. 


(23 Highs and 23 Lows) are also shown 

The results shown in Table 4 may be 
read in the following way: For prob 
lem 8, the first critical problem, 11 ou 
of 12 subjects in the control group (92 
per cent), as against 14 Out of 46 sub 
jects in the experimental group (3 
per cent), solved this problem withoy; 
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A Controt Map Experiment 

The control group was composed of 
12 subjects. The procedure was identi- 
cal with that of the main experiment 
except that the preceding five set map 
problems were omitted. The subjects 
solved only the five critical map prob- 
lems in which the diagonal short-cut 
may or may not be used. The results 
for these twelve control subjects are 
shown in Table 4. For comparative 
purposes the results on rigidity of solu- 
tions for all the 46 subjects combined 


FIGURE © 
Cc omparison of’ Those High and Those Low on Ethnocentrism 
for Rigidity of Solutions and Verbalization 


using the diagonal short-cut. The dil 
ferences for Problems 8, 11, and 12 are 
significant at the 1-per-cent level (ch 
square—14.4, 8.3, and 7.8, respectively), 
and for Problem to the difference is 
significant at the 5-per-cent level (ch 
square =4.6). 

It must be admitted frankly that the 
results obtained for the control grou; 
were both surprising and unexpected 
Apparently, the spatial technique used 
is of such a nature that the subjects in 
the experimental group, instead of be 





prot 
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coming more blinded and automatized, 
hecame more wary as they went from 
problem to the next. Such a sus- 
us attitude might make for more 

awareness 


one 
aution and an increasing 
of the existence and meaning of the 
jiagonal pathway. 

In view of the outcome of the control 
experiment it 1s necessary to re-examine 
the interpretation that map 
problem solved the long way is an indi 


a critical 
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Consider also the existence of two 
equally long alternative solutions to the 
One 
involved going one block east and two 
blocks north; the involved 
going two blocks north and one block 
The experimenter, 
choice as to which of these two solu 


goal in the example problem. 
second 
east. having a 
tions to demonstrate, gave the solution 


“one block east, then two blocks north.” 
This, too, was done deliberately in order 


TABLE 4 


NuMBER AND PERCENTAGE O1 


Ricipiry OF SOLUTIONS IN THE CONTRO! 


GROUP AND IN THI 


EXPERIMENTAL Group 


N Control Group=12 


ConrTrRo! 


PROBLEM 


NUMBER 


rigidity. The 
rigidity cannot be applicable to the 


cation ol concept ol 
results found with the map technique 
inless it can be shown that a set was 
stablished. The five preliminary prob 
ems solvable by the long method pro 
duced no set effect and, if anything, 
hindered the establishment of a set. It 
can be shown, however, that the nature 
{ the instructions at the beginning of 
the experiment was such that it 
duced the desired set even without the 
id of the preliminary map problems. 
In the instructions nothing was said 
about the pathway, and the example 
(Problem 1), in which the 
was present but not 
was demonstrated by the experimenter. 
Chis was done deliberately in order to 
nduce the set that subsequent problems 

similar to the explanatory problem. 


pro- 


Ly 
DproDpiem 


pathway usable, 


GROUP 


PERCENTAGE 


N Experimental Group=46 


EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 


NUMBER PERCENTAGE 


to establish a set to go east first. It was 
reasoned that if the subject could be 
induced to establish such a set he would 
not be in a position later to utilize the 
diagonal short-cut which could be 
entered only by going north first. 

That the set to go east first was suc 
cessfully established in most subjects is 
evidenced by the results found for the 
first five preliminary problems in the 
main experiment (N46). 


centages of the subjects using such a 


The per 


solution on each of these five problems 
70, and 63, respectively. 


are 72, 72, 72 


~s “> 


Since the alternative solution (go north, 


then east) is equally good it may be 
assumed that, by chance, 50 per cent of 
the subjects would choose each alterna 
tive. For the first four out of the five 
preliminary problems the results: sig 


rift antly d Vviate al the I per-cent level 
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from such a chance distribution (chi 
square=8.70, 8.70, 8.70, and 7.04, respec- 
tively). These results would be difficult 
to explain on grounds other than that 
they are due to a set established by the 
instructions. 

A similar analysis of the results of 
the control experiment shows the same 
thing. Of the 12 subjects participating 
in this experiment the numbers solving 
the five critical problems by going the 
long way are 11, 6, 6, 7, and 6, respec- 
tively. The percentagés of these subjects 
using the “go east, then north” solution 
for each of the five critical problems are 
64, 67, 67, 86, and 67, respectively. This 
again is to be compared with a theoreti- 
cal expectancy of 50 per cent. 

The above considerations should 
make it clear that the five problems 
solvable only by the long method were 
really intended as additional means to 
aid in the establishment of a set to go 
the long way. It was not anticipated 
that the desired set could be produced 
by one method alone. What the sur- 
prising and unexpected results of the 
control experiment realiy seem to show 
is (1) that a set was established by 
means of the instructions alone and 


| *€2) that the preliminary problems not 
\. only failed to add anything but, indeed, 


weakened the set so established. 

Since it has been argued that a set 
was established in the control experi- 
ment as well as in the main experiment, 
it should be expected that an analysis 
of the relationship between rigidity and 
ethnocentrism should confirm the re- 
sults found in the main experiment. 
In Table 5 the ethnocentrism score of 
each of the control subjects is shown 
and next to it the number of problems 
solved rigidly. A high ethnocentrism 
score represents prejudice and a low 
score represents lack of prejudice. The 
range of rigid responses possible is from 
0 to 5. 


TABLE 5 


ErHNOCENTRISM SCORES AND THE Numer op 
Map Prosiems Sorvep Ricipry sy Eacy 
oF THE Twetve Controt Susyects 


| 
. | . 
Susyect | Ernnocenrrism | No. or Prosiexy 
NuMBER Score SOLVED Riciwiy 


48 
48 
43 


32 


Subjects 1 and 2 scored highest o 
ethnocentrism and solved all five crit 
cal problems rigidly. There were fou 
subjects in all who solved all five prob 
lems rigidly. All of these 
obtained ethnocentrism scores at or 
above the median score for the whole 
group. 

With the small number of cases at 
hand there can be no question but that 
the relationship shown is not statist 
cally significant. Nevertheless, these 
data again lend support to the rigidity 
ethnocentrism hypothesis. 


subjects 


A Furruer ExperimMeNT WITH 
CHILDREN ” 


An experiment was also conducted 
with seventh- and eighth-grade children 
obtained from two schools in the San 
Francisco Bay Area. They were ol 
both sexes and ranged from 12 to 15 
years of age, the median age being 
approximately 13 years. 

5 This study was conducted in connection with 
a larger study on social discrimination at the 
Institute of Child Welfare, University of Califor 
nia. The writer wishes to express his appreciation 


to Dr. Else Frenkel-Brunswik and to Dr. Harold 
E. Jones for making this part of the study possible 
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entrism was ‘1easured by the 
“alitornia Attitude Scale = a 
especially constructed for use with 

» This test was found to have 


50-1tem 


ldren. 

high reliability.® 

Rigidity was measured by the same 
mmetics 


idv but with the following modifica 


il technique used in the adult 


anu 


TABI 


or Curcpren Hicu anp Low on 
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AnD Ust 


N Highs 


Ricipiry or SoLuTIons 


NuMBER PERCENTAG 


Hicnus 


Lows 


Instead 


tions: 


| 


(1) ol 
esigned to establish a set, as in the 


two pre »blems 


adult experiment, three such problems 
were used. (2) The number of critical 
blems was increased from five 
ten. (3) The tenth critical problem was 
made identical with the control critical 
problem. 


pro to 


Of 193 subjects who participated in 
the experiment, 104 had to be eliminated 
either because they did not understand 
the instructions or because they did not 
have the arithmetical ability necessary 


| j 


ny te ¢ 
r scales d 


escription of this scale as well 
eveloped at the Institute of Child 
connection with the study on 
discrimination will be published soon. 


in social 


OF SCRA 


JOWS 


let 
«/>5 


to solve the problems. Fourteen more 
subjects were eliminated because. they 
solved the control critical problem by 
the complicated rather than by the 
simple method.’ 
subjects were then classified into 
Highs and 


whether they obtained scores falling 


The remaining 75 
37 


38 Lows depending on 
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above or below the median score for 
the whole group. 

Results. Table 6 and Figure 7 show 
the results obtained. The verbalization 
measure failed to differentiate the two 
groups and the data, therefore, are not 
presented. 

On all ten critical problems the High 


f 


rigid solutions than the Low children. 


children give a greater proportion of 


-An analysis of the ethnocentrism scores of 
these 14 subjects showed that 10 were high and 
4 in The sol 
control problem by the complicated method may 
ilso be as of 
The justification for an rpretation 
similar to that presented in connection with the 
results of the Control Map Experiment 


were low prejudice ution of th 


regarded an indication rigidity 


such inte is 
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The difference for Problem 8 is sig- correlations reported earlier in th 
nificant at the 1-per-cent level (chi report. 
square=9.50). For Problem 11 the dif- 

ference is significant at the 2-per-cent 

level (chi square=6.02). For Prob- The present study was designed 
lems 7 and 16 the differences are sig- investigate differences in thinking b 
nificant at the 5-per-cent level (chi tween individuals scoring high and Joy 
in ethnocentrism. The main hypothes 


SUMMARY 


square .64 and 4.81, respectively). 
| 4-04 4 I 
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COMPARISON OF CHILDREN HIGH AND LOW ON ETHNOCENTRISM FOR RIGIDITY OF SOLUTIONS 
AND USE OF SCRATCH PAPER In 
Considering next the scratch-paper , was that the rigidity inherent in th To , 
results, it will be seen that on 12 out of | ethnocentric person's solution of socia 7 
13 problems those who are high use ) problems is not an isolated phenomenon saat 
more scratch paper than those who are | but is rather an aspect of a gener: cubic 
low in prejudice. The difference for | rigidity factor which will manifest itsel! 
Problem 14 is significant at the 5-per- in solving any problem, social or non 
cent level (chi square=4.86). social in nature. A second hypothesi: 
Intelligence scores based on the Cali- | was that the mode of thought of th 
fornia Mental Maturity Scale, Form B | ethnocentric person in solving problems 
(Group Test), were available for 39 of is more concrete than that of the non 
the 75 subjects. These were correlated ethnocentric person, whereas the mod 
with the rigidity scores, which ranged of thought of the non-ethnocentric pet 
from o to 10 problems solved rigidly. son is more abstract in nature. 
The product-moment correlation was High-prejudiced and low-prejudiced 


t 


.24 and this is in agreement with the adults were selected by means of th 


fiows 
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High 


1 and low-prejudiced children 


Ethocentrism Scale. 
selected by means of the California 
tude Scale l. 
H oh” or “Low” 
met they obtained scores falling 
or below the median. 
series of experiments with an 


Subjects were classi 
depending on 


al technique, rigidity was 


by having 


subjects solve 
blems in which required quantities 
water were obtained by manipulat 
three jars of given capacities. A 
was established by presenting prob 
s solvable by only one complicated 

Then followed critical prob 
both by a complicated 
The results 
tained within each experiment and 


solvable 
by a simple method. 


repeated, independent experiments 
with adults and children confirm the 
nain hypothesis. 

A measure of concreteness of think 
ng was obtained by giving subjects an 
opportunity to use scratch paper as an 

d in solving problems and to indicate 
their solution either in sentence form 
The data 
learly indicate that those high in ethno- 
their 
mode of thought than are those low in 


in arithmetical form. 


entrism are more concrete in 
thnocentrism. 

In a parallel experiment the hypothe 
ses were tested by a spatial technique. 
To establish a set, five simple maps, all 
identical except for street names, were 
The 


s then described how to go from 


presented for fifteen seconds each. 


SsuD eK 


the southwest to the northeast corner. 


Then followed five critical problems 


identical with the previous problems 
except that short-cuts 


diagonal were 


le. Again, concrete thinking was 
sured by verbalization and by the 
ft scratch 


paper. Both the main 


riment and a control experiment, 


h the five problems designed to 


a set were omitted, showed 
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that prejudiced subjects were more rigid 
than non-prejudiced subjects. The us 


of scratch paper did not differentiate 
the two groups, but the results on vet 
balization confirmed the results in the 
arithmetic experiments. On all ten 
problems, in describing how to reach 
the destination, those high in ethnocen 
trism used more words than did those 


low in ethnocentrism. 
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types places people in “racial” 
As a part ol 

nd Kramer (1) 


veople with higher prejudice 


a larger study, 
recently re- 


nat | 
tend to stereotype more people 
members of minority “racial 


ips, and also that these identifica 


1s are more accurate than those made 


It is probably 
the 


less prejudiced. 
surprising that 

more people as members of 
which they 
but it is unexpected that 


prejudiced 


roup toward are 
ed; 
liced people make these identifi 
ns more accurately than do the less 
judiced. 
Specifically, Allport and Kramer 
nd that those having a high anti- 
Semitic score ON a questionnaire were 
ible to identify correctly by “racial” 
ickground more lantern-slide projec- 
tions of Jewish and non-Jewish college 
graduates than were the less prejudiced. 
But anthropologists are not in agree- 
ment regarding the existence of taxo- 
mical differences between Jews and 
non-Jews, as is indicated by the diver- 
conclusions of Coon(2) and 
Even if Allport and 
results were confirmed, it 
would still be possible that the subjects 
were simply distinguishing between 
Mediterranean and non-Mediterranean 
individuals rather than between Jews 
and non-Jews. 

In order check Allport and 
Kramer’s results and to investigate the 
possibility that Jews are confused with 
non-Jewish Mediterranean groups, the 
following study was undertaken. 


ren? 


Jacobs (2). 


Kramer’s 


to 
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F. CARTER 
R che ter 
PROCEDURE 

Regarding the selection of their pic- 
tures, Allport and Kramer say only, 
“An effort was made to select fiuces that 
In the present 
study an effort was made to select the 


varied widely in cast.” 


faces at random by the following pro 
cedure: The applications for admit- 
tance of male students in the University 
of Rochester Classes of 1925 1942 were 
The 


“A’s” of this file were searched in alpha- 


available in alphabetical order. 


betical order until one graduated male 
student was found who professed either 
the Protestant or Catholic religion, and 
whose parents were born in either 
Greece or Italy (hereafter referred to as 
the Mediterranean group). Similarly, 
the “A’s” until 
graduated male student was found who 
professed the Jewish and 
whose parents had been born in Europe. 


Again they were searched until one was 


were searched one 


religion, 


found who professed the Protestant or 
Catholic religion and whose parents 
had been born in either Germany, Hol- 
land, England, Scotland, or the Scandi- 
navian countries (hereafter referred to 
as the North European group). This 
procedure was continued until three 
sets of 15 names had been selected with 
not in a group 
being drawn from any particular letter 
of the alphabet. These selections were 
made without recourse to the pictures 
The 


pictures of these students were then 


more than one name in 


contained in the student annual. 


reproduced from the student yearbook 
and printed on standard size lantern 
slides. 

The questionnaire used to measure 
prejudice consisted of Part Ii and Items 
1, 7, and 8 of Part I of the Allport and 
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Kramer and was de- 


signed to measure prejudice toward 


questionnaire 


Jews, Catholics, and Negroes. 
The and questionnaire 
administered to 290 
students at the University of Rochester. 
The material was presented in classes 
varying in size from approximately 15 
Two different adminis 


slides were 


summer school 


to 60 students 


of Jewish or non-Jewish individyals 
they labeled 17.4 slides as Jewish ap 
27.6 as non-Jewish; when other studen; 
were asked to make the three-fold dj 
crimination, they called 12.8 Mediter 
ranean, 12.0 Jewish, and 19.1 Nort! 
European. Table 1 shows the subjects 
classification of the slides. 

Table 1 shows quite clearly that in 


TABLE 1 


CLASSIFICATION OF Stipes By “Race” 


| 
| NUMBER O01 
SLIDES 


True [IDENTIFICATION 


(143 subjects judging) 
Non-Jewish 
Jewish 


(147 subjects judging) 
Mediterranean 
Jewish 
North European 


| 
| 


trations were used. “Half the subjects 
were shown the slide image for 30 
seconds and had to judge whether the 
picture was of a Jewish or non-Jewish 
person. For the other half of the sub- 
jects the image was viewed 30 seconds 
and the subject had to indicate whether 
the picture was of a person of Mediter- 
ranean, Jewish, or North European 
stock. 
RESULTS 

Identification of Slides. While there 
were actually 15 slides of Mediter- 
raneans, 15 of Jews, and 15 of North 
Europeans, the subjects were not told 
the number of each. When they were 
asked to judge whether the slides were 


MEDITERRANEAN 


PERCENTAGE IDENTIFIED As 


JEWISH Non-]JEwisn 


PERCENTAGE IDENTIFIED as 


Jewisn | Nortu European 


| 
| 
| 


population made up of the proportions 
used here, about 30 per cent of the non 
Jewish population will be called Jewish 
and about 40 per cent of the Jewish 
people will be called non-Jewish. It 
also shows that people of Mediterranean 
stock will be correctly identified onl; 
half the time, will be called Jewish a 
quarter of the time and North Euro 
pean the other quarter. Similarly, with 
the Jewish people—they will be cor 
rectly identified only half the tme, 
called Mediterranean a quarter of th 
time, and North European the other 
quarter. People of North European 
stock will be correctly identified about 
three-quarters of the time. Thus we sec 
that both Jews and Mediterraneans aré 
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nmonly misidentified both one 


nother and as North Europeans. 


shove values are derived from all 


a 


hey 


rec 


t 


For individual slides we find 


ovle almost always correctly 


1 and others almost always mis 
1 Table 2 shows the results 


two extreme slides for each 


this table it is apparent that 


251 


selves are inaccurate. Thus we know 
that, of those who are ¢tru/) I< W ish, O1.2 
per cent will be correctly classified, but 
of those called Jewish the percentage 


correctly so called is somewhat differ 


c7. 9 


ent, 52.2 per cent for our population of 
pictures. Table 3 shows the percentage 
correctly labeled ol those alleged to be 
members of each group. 


This table shows that, of those classi 


TABLI 


EXTREMES IN IDENTIFICATION 0} 


(147 


t slide) 


rancan 


European 


slide) 


terranean 


rrect 


th European 


some people in each group 
almost always correctly identi- 
also there are some Mediter- 


ineans and some Jews who are almost 


lw; \ 


CTal 


s 


4 


alled North European, and 


some North Europeans who are gen 
y called Jewish or Mediterranean. 


[hus we see, as far as the accuracy of 


| 


times judgments in 


cdentincation 1S concerned, that some- 


terms of “racial 


otypes” are almost completely cor 


’ 


] 
ely 


and 


at other times almost com 


incorrect. 


he two preceding tables have shown 


I¢ 


lentification of slides in terms of 


rue identity of the slides. In every 
the situation is the obverse of 


the 


true identity of people is 


nknown and we are interested in the 


Tree 


' 


o which categorizations them 


SID 


subjects ) 


fied as belonging to a particular group, 
halt 


with the exception that when the classi- 


approximately are misclassified, 


Jewish—non-Jewish, 
called 
Ot 


course, these proportions are a function 


fication is simply 


about three-quarters of those 


non Jewish are correctly classified. 


of the relative percentage of each group 
in the population, but they do show the 
great inaccuracy involved in placing 
pictures of people in “racial” categories. 

Relation between Prejudice Score and 
Identification of Slides. 
tions between the prejudice score of 
ol 


slides placed in each category and also 


The correla 


each individual and the number 


between the prejudice scores and the 


percentage accurately classified were 


determined. Two prejudice scores were 
obtained, a total prejudice score and an 
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anti-Semitic prejudice score. The aver- 
age total prejudice score for the 143 
subjects making the Jewish-non-Jewish 
classification was 19.8, with a standard 
deviation of 10.0; the mean for the 147 
subjects making the three-fold classifi- 
cation was 20.5, with a standard devi- 
ation of 10.4. The second score made 
up of only the anti-Semitic items had a 
mean for the 143 cases of 8.9, with a 
standard deviation of 5.2; and for the 


higher total prejudice scores jud 
more faces to be Jewish than 
students with low scores... 
with higher anti-Semitic _ prejudice 
scores are more correct in their judg 
ments.” In each case these differences 
were found significant at the 1 per-cen 
level by the chi-square test. From da 
kindly supplied by Dr. Kramer (4) 
have calculated the tetrachoric correl 
tions for their original material. Th. 


o 
A 
d 
Uf 


students 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE IN Eacu Group Correctiy CLASSIFIED 





CLASSIFIED As: 


Two-fold classification: 
Non-Jews 
Jews 


Three-fold classification: 
Mediterranean 
Jewish 
North European 


NuMBER OF SUBJECTS 


PERCENTAGE 
CorRECTLY 
CLASSIFIED 





147 cases the average was 9.6, with a 
standard deviation of 5.6. Table 4 
shows the product-moment correlations 
between the number-of slides identified 
as belonging to each group, the accu- 
racy with which these slides were classi- 
fied, and each of the prejudice scores. 

The standard error of a zero corre- 
lation for the number of cases in these 
correlations is .o8. It will be seen that 
the only correlation more than three 
times this standard error is that between 
the number of slides called Jewish and 
the prejudice score. The comparable 
correlation becomes insignificant for 
those subjects making a_ three-fold 
classification. All of the other correla- 
tions are so low as to be of questionable 
. statistical significance and certainly of 
little practical significance. 

It will be remembered that Allport 
and Kramer found that “students with 


correlation between their “less pre; 
diced” and “more prejudiced” groups 
and the upper and lower halves of th 
number of faces judged to be Jewish is 
.36 for 173 cases. The tetrachoric cor 
relation between the two prejudi 
groups on the anti-Semitic scale and the 
correctness of judgment for 130 cases 
was .37. The standard error of a zer 
tetrachoric correlation for the number o! 
cases involved here is approximately .13 
It thus appears that in both studies 
there is a slight tendency for the more 
prejudiced individuals to classify more 
people as being Jewish when a simple 
Jewish-non-Jewish classification is re 
quired. But since, when a three-fold 
classification in terms of Mediterranean, 
Jewish and North European is re 
quired, this relationship becomes insig 
nificant, it would seem that the 
universality of Allport and Kramer's 
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eneralization, “It seems likely that, in 
people who are prejudiced 


general, 
-ainst any minority group, are sensi- 
.d to the visible signs of the identity 


members of such group,” must be 
que stioned. 

Similarly, in this study the correla 
tions between the amount of anti- 
Semitic prejudice and the ability to 
lentify slides correctly is so low (per- 


2. Veterans. In the population 
studied there were 125 veterans with an 
average score of 20.97 and 164 non 
veterans with a mean prejudice score 
of 18.73. The biserial correlation is .14. 

2. Teachers. There were 69 teachers 
with a mean score of 17.94 and 218 non 
teachers with an average score of 20.35, 
with distribution giving a biserial cor 
relation of .14. 


TABLE 4 


LATIONS BETWEEN Preyupicrt Scores AND NUMBER AND Accuracy oF Sines IDENTIFIED 


CORRELATION BETWEEN: 


d classification (N—=143): 
Jumber called Jewish 

mber called non-Jewish 

centage called Jewish correctly 
Yercentage called non-Jewish correctly 


ld classification (N=147): 
ver called Mediterranean 
mber called Jewish 
ber called North European 
ercentage called Mediterranean correctly 
ercentage called Jewish correctly 
Percentage called North European correctly 


haps even slightly negative) that 

Allport and Kramer’s finding that the 
prejudiced individuals are more correct 
in their judgments seems to lack 
generality. 

INCIDENTAL FINDINGS 

Although the main interest in this 
study was in the identification of 
“racial” membership, some sociological 
identifying data were also collected 
which may throw additional light on 
the generality of several of Allport and 
Kramer’s findings. 

1. Sex Differences. The average 
prejudice score for the 164 women was 
15.35 and for the 125 men, 21.46; the 
biserial correlation is 19. This tends to 
confirm Allport and Kramer’s finding 
that women are less prejudiced than 
men. 


Tora Preyupice Score ANTI-SEMITIC Scort 


4. College Class. There were 16 
freshmen, 66 sophomores, 69 juniors, 58 
seniors, and 80 graduate students 
(largely teachers). Their average 
scores were, respectively, 23.75, 21.65, 
19.19, 19.28, and 18.00. The corrected 
contingency coefficient between college 
classes and prejudice is .21. These 
results are in accordance with the usual 
finding that the more advanced college 
classes are more “liberal.” 

5. Age. Prejudice scores do not seem 
to be consistently related to age. The 
average scores for those 21 and below, 
22-25, 26-29, and 30 and above are 
19.55, 21.43, 20.61, 17.65. The older and 
less prejudiced group is largely made 
up of teachers, but the correlation be 
tween lack of prejudice and age is 
only .12. 

6. Parents’ Education. Allport and 
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Kramer found that “... the more edu- ground, there are certain limitations 
cated the parent the more free is the the above generalization. First, 
child trom prejudice.” When our data _ possible that there are some peop| 

are classified into four categories, those are quite accurate in their judgm 


whose parents averaged less than high- but whose scores are counterbal 
school education (N=95), those whose _ by the scores of very inaccurate 
parents averaged a high-school educa- when the data are averaged. (Ev 
tion (N=73), those whose parents it is not clear how an accurat 
averaged more than high-school but not would be able to determine that h 
college education (N=94), and those an accurate judge in everyday, | 
whose parents were college educated situations.) Secondly, the only 


(N=26), the average prejudice scores teristics of an individual whi 
are, respectively, 19.23, 18.12, 21.50, and accurately portrayed by lantern 
20.67. The correlation between the are morphological. The mai 
amount of education and high preju- possibly identifying cues such 
dice score 18 .12. These results do not color, speech peculiarities, detail of 
confirm Allport and Kramer’s findings characteristics, and mannerisms 
but, if anything, indicate that the least available when the judgment 
educated parents have the least preju- from lantern slides. Thus it 
diced children. Such a result would — that in face-to-face situations th 
tend to be more consistent with fication is much more accura 
Peak’s (6) findings that the better-edu- shown by our results. A study is 1 
cated people of Germany believed more planned to overcome many o! 
whole-heartedly in the Nazi ideology. limitations by the use of sound 
color motion picture photography. 
Discussion With only one exception our r 
Our results regarding the identifica- regarding the relationship between ¢! 
tion of “racial” background from number of slides identified, the ac 
lantern slides are quite clear. When a_ of identification, and the degrec 
three-fold classification into Mediter- prejudice indicated no consistent 1 
ranean, Jewish, and North European is tionships. This is in contrast to Allpor 
required, the Mediterranean and the and Kramer’s results, where it 
Jewish slides are misidentified about shown that there was a statistically sig 
half the time. Slides of North Euro- nificant relation between a_ pers 
peans are misidentified about a quarter prejudice and the number of slid 
of the time. Slides classified as being classified as belonging to a 
of people of Mediterranean, Jewish, or group and also between the accuracy 
North European stock are misidentified classifying slides and degree of pre; 
between 40 and 50 per cent of the time. dice. It is discouraging that two studies 
From these results it seems clear that using almost identical methods but p: 
simply from the point of view of accu- formed on different university popu! 
racy, and without regard to any moral _ tions should not yield the same results 
considerations, one should not attempt Marks (5) has recently questioned th 
to classify individuals according to generality of some of Allport 
their “racial” background on the basis Kramer's conclusions, but one should 
of morphological characteristics. While certainly hope that rather similar 
our results are clear-cut with regard to lege populations would yield consist 
the identification of “racial” back- results. The mean prejudice scor« 
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ter group was 19.75, with a 
leviation of 10.01, while that 
Harvard-Radcliffe-Dartmouth 
idied by Allport and Kramer 
with a standard deviation of 

ilculated by the author trom 

lly supplied by Dr. Kramer.) 
ratio of this difference is 

en though the Rochester popu 
ns to be somewhat less preju 
basic relationships between 
ind accuracy of slide identi 
tld not be different for the 


ly and 


the results of this stuc 
ort and Kramer study are 
vergent as they at first appear 
lhroughout their study, Allport 
er tested the significance of 
with the chi-square test. 
test enables one to draw 
ns regarding the relationship 
ndence of two variables, it 
indicate the extent of relation 
n if it is concluded that one 
ihus it ts possible to conclude 
nfidence at the 1-per-cent level 
relationship exists between two 
even if the corresponding 
t-moment correlations were as 
12 with the 437 cases in the 
and Kramer study. Thus, a 
on, based on the chi-square test, 
lationship exists might be the 
n of only a very low relationship 
practical importance. 
her factor which may account 
omewhat different results ob 
the two studies may be the 
n which the pictures for the 
ere selected. It seems that the 
Kramer slides may have been 


( 


to fit nicely the typical stereo 
ding “racial features.” In the 


it stu ly the slides were selected at 


m from the population of pic 


Might it be that the prejudiced 


“RaciaL” MEMBERSHIP 


are more sensitive to and have a more 
clearly defined stereotype of the “racial 
features” of groups toward whom they 
are prejudiced? If so, they might well 
respond to the Allport-Kramer slides 
somewhat differently than they would 


to a group of slides randomly selected. 


SUMMARY 


Two hundred and ninety subjects 
completed a prejudice questionnaire 
and were required to judge the “racial” 
background of 45 second-generation 
Mediterraneans, Jews, and North Euro 
peans as presented by lantern slides. It 
is concluded that: 

1. When a two-fold classification into 
Jewish and non-Jewish faces is made, 
about half of the slides classified as 
Jewish are misclassified. 

2, When a three-fold classification 
into Mediterranean, Jewish, and North 
European is made, almost a half of 
those classified in each category are 
misclassified. 

2. There is a small relationship bi 
tween the degree of prejudice and the 
number of slides classified as belonging 
to the group toward which prejudice is 
expressed when a Jewish-non-Jewish 
judgment is required. However, this 
relationship becomes insignificant when 
a three-fold classification into Mediter 
ranean, Jewish, or North European is 
required. 

4. There is no consistent relationship 
in the population studied for those who 
are highly anti-Semitic to be more accu 
rate in their identification of Jewish 
faces. 

5s. These last two conclusions raise 
doubt as to the generality of some of 
the conclusions of a previous study by 
Allport and Kramer. 

6. Various sociological variables are 


compared with degree of prejudice. 
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A TECHNIQUE FOR INVESTIGATING INTERPERSONAL 


RELATIONSHIPS IN A 


BY ROBERT W. HYDE 


AnD RICHARD H 


MENTAL HOSPITAL 


YORK 


Boston Psychopathic Hospital 


ue need for understanding the in 


terpersonal relations ol patients 


within the mental hospital is in 
sely felt at this time when there is an 
reasing emphasis placed upon all 
rms of group work and group ther 

Patients come to mental hospitals 
rimarily because of their inability to 
x with people in the community 
Whatever the basic per 


ty or thought disturbance, it is 


1 
WOTR. 


the social manifestations which 
Imission to the mental hospital. 

i. 
of the 


ue) social recovery is one 


is of treatment, techniques 


evaluating social progress and re 


extremely crude at this time. 

is known about the life of the 

nt within the mental hospital, 
interacuons among patients, be- 

en them and the hospital staff and 
sitors. Although the physicians may 
ve some attention to planning the 


it’s daily activity, there seems little 


ierstanding of its full social signifi 
nce. The physician, centering his 
on on understanding the indi- 
the picture 
1ow his patient affects and is af 
tected by other patients and staff per- 
sonnel, 


fenti 
enu 


vidual patient, often loses 
} 


Much of the language used by the 
physician and nurse in describing the 
patient's behavior is not objective. Even 
such explicit terms as overactivity and 
underactivity are not usually qualified 
s to degree or direction and become 


ambiguous in usage. “Seclusiveness,” 


tor example, is a term which in discus 

sion often becomes confused with both 
ind underactivity. More ob 

oR» 


jective descriptions of behavior can be 
derived from observation of the spon 
taneous interaction of patients. 

Our lack of knowledge concerning 
interpersonal relations is due to the ex 
tremely recent development of the sci 
The 


concepts and experimental methods in 


entific study of group dynamics. 
this field are as poorly developed as 
were of indivdual 
fifteen ago (Lewin, 4). 
knowledge of the individual 
arose from a number of techniques and 
When we look for 
methods of study in the group field 
they are notably absent or of limited 
applicability. The 
in the field of social dynamics is the 
development of techniques that will en 
able us to examine groups as thoroughly 


motivation 
Our 
patient 


those 


years 


methods of study. 


most urgent need 


as we have learned to examine individ 
uals. 

There has been some work in inte 
personal relations which is pertinent to 
study in the mental hospital. Lewin 
(3) and Lippitt (5) made significant 
contributions to group dynamics by 
their development 
methods and their work on autocratic 
and democratic groups. Thomas (10) 
and Murphy (7) developed techniques 
of observation and recording in their ex 


of experimental 


ploratory investigations of the social be 
havior of children. They illustrated 
the difficulties encountered in obtaining 
objective data from spontaneous group 
interactions and showed how the under 
standing of the group involves many 
new variables in addition to those en 
countered in the study of the individual. 

Chapple (1) has measured “individual 
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verbal interactions” and found data 
consistent for each individual. Chapple 
and Coon (2) report characteristic dif- 
ferences in interaction rates for the main 
types ol mental illness which could 
then be identified independently of 
clinical data. 

One application of Moreno’s socio- 
metric technique (6) concerned the as- 
signment of patients to groups which 
provided the greatest fulfillment of each 
individual's needs (“assignment ther 
apy’). His method of collecting data 
on patterns of friendship, antagonism, 
and isolation within groups is useful in 
dealing with patients well enough to 
give verbal responses, but does not cover 
those situations wherein patients are ir 
responsive or irrational. Schauer (9), 
using Moreno’s techniques, emphasized 
the therapeutic importance of interac- 
tion between patients. 

Rowland (8) described 
able aspects of the social organization, 
friendship patterns, and areas of con- 


flict of life in a state mental hospital 


many valu- 


but gave no special method of gather- 
ing objective data. Wilcox (11), among 
others, has elaborated an inventory 
through which each patient’s ward be- 
havior and socialization 
on a rating scale, but with emphasis 
mainly on individual rather than group 
behavior. 

All of this work appears to be valu- 
able but represents only the beginning 
in a new field. This paper is the presen- 
tation of a method of study intended to 
fill a gap in our understanding of the 
mental patient by obtaining data on his 


spontaneous social activity. 


METHOD 

The following 

considered essential for 

technique for studying the interpersonal 
relations of mental hospital patients: 

1. The interactions of 


requirements were 
an adequate 


Sp ntancous 


are classified 


several patients should be observ d 
recorded at one time. 

2. The technique should giv. 
jective picture of patients with 
range of behavior, such as that of 
overactive and underactive patien 

2. It should allow a minimum of 
tortion of the social dynamics hy, 
observer. . 

4. It 
time samplings. 

5. It should be 
for use with groups varying in siz 


“A 


should be accurate fo; 


sufhciently f 


in degree and nature of activity. 

6. The technique should be sim 
use and easy to teach. 

The observations were made in p 


where patients usually congregat 


the development of this method 
smoking room of a male admission 
Here w 


patients of almost every diagnostic 


disturbed ward was used. 


and range of behavior so that a met 
suitable in this setting would bx 
adaptable to other situations. 

Although the technique is ada 
to any time sample, fifteen minutes ¥ 
chosen as the length of observati 
cause preliminary studies have shov 
it has special advantages over 
and shorter periods. 

The following procedure was 
lowed: 

The observer enters the room, 
in an inconspicuous place, and 
his own activity to a minimum. 
first five minutes is a preparatory per 
during which whatever initial distur 
ance he may have created usually s 
sides. 
ing the primary situation, names 
descriptive identification of each per 
present, and their approxirnate locat 
with respect to each other. 

At the end of the preliminary 
minute period the observation start 


He utilizes this period recor 


The observer records in sequence tht 
spontaneous activity taking place 





5 perso 


INTERPERSONAI 


nutes. He diagrams this ac- 
iuxiliary written description, 
sequence, observing who origi 


' 
ty, of what type, and the re 
the others 1n the room to that 


n categories of action-intet 

been designated: verbal, 
ludes talking, laughing, and 
autistic thinking; attention, 
nsists of looking in the direc 
specific, identifiable stimulus; 


nent which so far has 


move 


ted to gross movement in 

the room and significant 
etween patients; none, which 
int for recording the absence 
to a stimulus. 


per son's re sponse 


tudy so far is not sufhciently con 
enable us to define precisely 
action as to type, duration, 
nsitvy. This method, however, 
be useful in further studies to 
meaningful aspects of spon 
interaction. 
ndividual is represented by a 
id, each side of which indicates 
the four factors above. The up- 
ight side of the diamond 1S the 
the right 
lower left “action,” and 
When patient 1 


who in 


yn” factor, lower 


bal,” the 
ipper left “none.” 
ks to patient 2, turn re 
ls, a line ret 
wn from the verbal side (lower 


f diamond 1 and terminates at 


resenting interaction 


er right (verbal) side of dia 


[If 2 had not responded verb 
merely by motion or attention 
at all, the line from 1 would 

rminated on the appropriate side 


] 


diamond. Thus the place of 


unation of the line illustrates the 
er of the response. The direc- 
f the activity is shown by an 


w on the line pointing from the 


n who originated it to the recipient. 


pMovement is shown by a dotted line 
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the 
of the diamond, 


from action (lower left) 


and the arrow on 


arising 
face 
the line indicates the social direction of 
the movement. Double-sided diamonds 
are for people other than patients. Col 
ored or dotted-sided diamonds may be 
used for changing position. 

Each interaction is numbered to re 
cord the time sequence, and the content 
of verbalization or characterization of 
the activity is recorded. 

In adaptation of the technique to 
and with increased 


varied situations 


proficiency gained by a practiced ob 


server, certain alterations and refine 


ments are made. Usually it is necessary 
to sacrifice spatial re lationships to record 
functional relationships. In common 


situations there is a center of activity 


such as a card game or conversational 
relatively con 


group interacting in a 


stant manner. When this is once re 


corded the observer may turn his atten 


her 


tion to ot activity about the room. 
When a patient is speaking or giving 
attention to an activity in which he is 
not a constant part the arrow from his 
diamond may merely point in the direc 
termi 


tion of the stimulus instead of 


nating there. When a person’s activity 
(vocal, motion, or attention) is not in 
terpersonal, but is in relation to himself, 
the line from the appropriate face of his 
and the 


same face, showing himself as the re 


diamond circles returns to 
. hr 

cipient of his own action. 

the 


method may be obtained by dftopping 


Flexibility and adaptability of 
one or more factors, such as omitting 
the verbal factor and charting only at 
tention and motion in terms of a central 
stimulus. 

Many progressive developments ox 
curred before the present form was ob 
tained and it is hoped that with further 
use this method will evolve into an even 
simpler and clearer portrayal of social 
data. 
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The following three sociograms were 
selected as representative examples from 
fifty that had been made up to the time 
of selection. They show the method we 
are using and its application for differ- 
ent types and degrees of social activity. 
When the observations were made the 
observer had no clinical knowledge of 


the patients. The description of the 
patients was taken from doctors’ and 
nurses’ notes after the sociogram was 
made. 

Socitogram 1 December 31, 1946 


The predominant activity in this ob 
servation was the verbal productivity of 
a grandiose general paretic 


patient 3, 
dollars 


who millions of 
away, appointing 
fine jobs with salaries of thousands of 


Prior to his entering 


was giving 


those about him to 


dollars a week. 
the room the patients had been quiet, 
inactive, and disinterested. Most occu 
pants of the room centered cheir atten 
tion on the intermittently 
throughout the period. 

Three patients (1, 2, 
verbally to patient 3. 
described in the nursing and doctor’s 


progress notes as “quiet, cooperative, 


speaker 


and 5) responded 
They were all 


mixing with other patients.” Their 
diagnoses are as follows: 
(1) Psychopathic personality with 


emotional instability 

(2) Psychoneurosis-mixed type with 
depression 

(5) Without psychosis-alcoholism 

Patients 1 and 2 showed further spon- 
taneity of interaction by conversing 
with each other, and patients 5 and 4, 
by speaking to the observer. 

Four patients (6, 7, 8, and 13) re- 
ponded to patient 3 by active attention 
but made no verbal responses that could 
be observed. Patients 7 and 8 also 
moved toward the speaker. Patient 6 
responded by only a rare interested 
glance at the speaker. This patient had 
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been mute, inactive, and apparently y 
interested in all his surroundings for sey 
eral months and even this was an y 
usual degree of responsiveness for hin 
The diagnosis in his case was mr 
termined, there being uncertainty as 
whether his condition was a cata 

form of dementia praecox or a ck 

depressed phase of manic depress 
psychosis. Patient 7, alcoholic hally 

described clinically as 


OSIS, Was 


clusive, hallucinated.” Patient 8. y 
a diagnosis of psychosis with 
described as “seclus 


Patient 
ALICT) 


psychosis with general paresis, als 


paresis, was 


wanders about quietly.” 


proached the observer, asking 
cigarette, 

Two patients (g and 10) made : 
parent response throughout the obs 
tion period. Patient 9, with a diag 
of dementia praecox-paranoid, w 
scribed in notes as “h 
nated, deluded and seclusive.” Pat 
10, with a diagnosis of psychosis y 


progress 


general paresis, was described as 
phoric, confused, noisy.” 
The interaction between 
and 3 
that it involved two overactive patic 
Patient 4, whose diagnosis was mai 
depressive-manic, was described 
“overtalkative, overactive, hallucinate 
distracted, ‘is an Indian Chief.’” H 
approached patient 3 and said to t! 
group about patient 3, “What’s he 
ing about?” Patient 3 responded » 
an angry gesture and scowl, wav 
him away, saying “Get out!” 
Besides the observer, the nurse ( 
was the only one of personnel who « 
tered the room. As she approa 
the group, patient 3 beamed, put 
hand on her shoulder, turned with « 
dent pride to the group, saying, “H 
she is, isn’t she wonderful, I'm g 


patients 


was particularly interesting 


to marry her tonight, best nurse 
world.” The nurse accepted his att 












INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS IN A MENTAL Hospital! 
SOCIOGRAM 1 
Ward 2, Smoking Room Dec. 31, 1946, 9:00-9:15 A.M 
Diagnostic Description of the Participants by Number 


athic personality—emotional instability, nervous—age 29 
s—mixed type with depression, cooperative-——ag 


is with general paresis—deluded and suspicious—age 56 


sive—manic—with overtalkativeness and hallucinations 
chosis—alcoholism—tremulous—age 47 


} 


ia praecox—other types, then manic depressive—depressed, mut age 45 


hosis—psychopathic personality—emotional instability, ak lic hallucina 
neral paresis—seclusiveness—age 52 
paranoid—hallucinated, delusions of pers 


is—noisy, confused and euphori 


] holist lelu . y 
IS AICONnOHSM, Gelusions ag 


SOCIOGRAM 
l 








——— MOTION 
INTERACTION 
ww AGGRESSION 


NONE ATTENTION 
mor ‘ohn RBAL . 








Description of Activity in Sequence 


1 entered. 
entered 
ntered 
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4. Patient 3 verbally productive, giving away millions of dollars, offering fin 


everyone. 
Nurse 11 entered. 
». Patient 


ays to 11 and others, “Hello, we’re going to get married.” 


2 
. Patient 3 to all, “Isn’t she wonderful? I’m going to marry her tonight—best nur 
the world,” etc. He puts his hand on her shoulder. 
Patient 1 speaks with patient 2 in an unintelligible, low conversation. 


g. Patient 13 asks observer 12 for a cigarette. 
10. Patient 4 


with a scowl, “Get out!” 


ays to patient 3 and others, “What's he talking about?” Patient 


11. Patient 4 to observer 12, “Can you give me a light?” 


12. Patient 5 asked observer 12 for a light. 


tion with a pleasant laugh and the en- 
tire patient group except 9 and 10 were 
amused. It was in response to this situ- 
ation that patient 6 first looked up and 
paid noticeable attention. 

This sociogram gives a record of a 
sudden transformation of an inactive 
ward situation into one of interest and 
vitality, the change coming about 
through the spontaneous, verbal produc- 
tivity of a grandiose paretic patient. It 
was contributed to by the friendly, ac- 
cepting manner of the ward nurse, who 
did not reject the role given her by 
the central speaker. 

Even though the patients knew that 
the millions and the fine jobs which 
they were being given were only the 
grandiose delusions of patient 3, yet he 
expressed himself. directly to them in 
such a friendly dramatic manner that it 
was a pleasing stimulus. 

The clinical description of patient 3, 
“delusions, suspicious, cooperative, talks 
to self,” fails to describe the patient as 
he was seen here. It fails to tell of his 
importance to the ward situation. 

Other observations have been made 
wherein a patient was assuming a lead- 
ership role in the group, speaking vol- 
ubly and authoritatively to all present, 
with no such favorable responses from 
the other patients. On one occasion, 
January 6, 1947, a patient held the center 
of the floor for the complete observation 
period telling authoritatively how he 
was being abused, how he was being 


deprived ol his rights as a Cll 


being locked in the hospital, by n 


ing allowed to carry matches, 
not being permitted to lie down duri 
the day. The seven patients wh 
in the room throughout the di 
did not respond to this stimulus. 

Patient 3 was present in th 
during two other observation 
January 3 he was speaking in mucl 
same manner and here again 
the attention of several of the 
in the room, further confirming 
responsiveness of patients to th 
of friendly, verbal productivity 
February 21, 1947 he entered th 
approaching several patients and 
tearful, forlorn voice, said, “My 
died last night.” There was no 1 
able response to this on the part of 
of the patients. 

Sociogram 2—January 16, 1947 

The predominant activity show 
a great amount of movement on 
part of patients 1 and 3. These pat 
although they did not commu 
kept walking in and out of -the 
repeatedly as if in response to 
other. This observation was furl 
notable in that no verbal .tnteract 
occurred between patients during 
observation period. Because ot 
little activity taking place it was po 
sible to record all verbal interchas 
and observe the degree to which ' 
movements of patients 1 and 3 we! 
synchronized. 





INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS IN A MENTAL Hospirat 
SOCIOGRAM 2 
Ward 2, Smoking Room Jan. 16, 1947, 3:05-3 
Diagnostic Description of Participants by Number 


praecox—paranoid—with excitement and confusion—age 37 
pressive—depressed—mute and immobile—a; 


psychosis with chronic hallucinosis—age 43 


with cerebral arteriosclerosis—agitation and paranoid trends—age 61 


rnosed psychosis—with hallucinations and delusions—age 51 
1 praecox—paranoid—hallucinated and deluded—age 35 


s with mental deficiency—confused and deluded—age 15 


ia praecox—catatonic—with moodiness—age 25 
ist 

1! 

therapist 


nurse 


SOCIOGRAM 2 


Des ription oj Activity in Sequence 
gist 9 says to patient 6, “Will you come out and answer a few questions?” 
nt 6 answers, “No.” 
entered and left. 

3 approached observer 10, saying, “Please, may I go home?” 
ogist 9 approached observer 10, saying, “What are you doing?” Observer answered, 

picture.” She watched and then returned to patient 6, whereupon activity 1 

caves room, 


patient 3 left room. Intermittent movement throughout remainder 
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of period. 


“Let me go home.” 
place: 
11 entered, approached patient 


Every time one of these patients moved the other also moved 
and out a total of 8 times, mumbling to himself in Chinese. 
of 8 times, approached observer 10 several times, asking, 


4, asking him to come out for 


Patient 
Patient 3 in and out a to 
“Punish me,” or “Kill me. 


Concurrently with this movement activity the following was ta 


treatment. Pari 


responded and left the room with 11. Patient 5 attended to this interaction. 


12 entered and left. 
13 entered and left. 
Patient 8 entered and left 


Patient 3 was the only one observed 
to originate any verbal activity and this 
to observer (10). He repeatedly said: 
“Won't you let me out,” or “Won't you 
do something to me,” “Punish me,” 
“Kill “Let He 
usually would walk across the room to 
the make these re- 
quests, W ilk back to the other side of 


me,” me go home.” 


observer, one ol 
the room, then leave the room to return 
shortly afterward and repeat the same 
performance. He 
man with a diagnosis of alcoholic psy 


was a 43-year-old 
chosis-chronic hallucinosis, described in 
that 
and cooperative,” a 


the nurses’ notes of day as “se- 
j ; 


clusive, quiet de- 


scription hardly fitting the great activ 
’ 


ity and agitation observed. 
| 


Patient 1 was Chinese with a diag- 


nosis of dementia praecox-paranoid. 
He was described in the clinical record 
as “excited, talking incoherently in 
Chinese, confused, overactive and de- 
luded.” The nurses’ notes of the day 
of observation described him as “quiet 
and seclusive.” Throughout the ob 
servation period he was rising suddenly 
from his seat, walking out of the room, 
soon returning and seating himself in 
the same place, all the while mumbling 
incoherently. 

The movements of patients 3 and 1 
synchronized to 


seemed to be a great 


extent: often when one would enter, 


the other would walk out. When 2 
I would 
without 


anv other interaction between the two 


would approach the observer, 


All 


walk out. this occurred 


being noted. They did not speak to 


each other (in fact, one spoke only 
English, the other in Chinese), nor d 
they even look directly at each oth 
Except for the fact that their mot 
seemed interdependent there appe 
to be a complete lack of awareness 
each other. That their movements | 
not based on avoidance was sugg 
by two occasions when one enter 
room followed closely by the oth 
Two patients (6 and 4) origin 

activity but responded to pe 
Patient 6, aged 35, with a dia 
dementia praecox-paranoid, four 
post-lobotomy, described cli ica 
“hallucinated and deluded” and 
nursing notes of the day as “sitti 
self but 


others,” was approached by psych 


self in corner, talks to 


(9), who tried to induce him to 
out for psychological tests. H 
sponded, “No.” The psychologist urg 
him a second time but he still would 
ZO. 

Patient 4, aged 61, with a diagnos 
psychosis with cerebral arteriose! 
was approached by the physical 
pist (11), who asked him to com 
treatment. He responded and they 
the room. 

Two persons, patient 7 and 
the 
without interacting with anyone int 
Patient 7 had 
psychosis with mental deficiency; cl 
ical “perplexed, delud 
confused” and in nurses’ notes of 


| 
) 


nurse 12, entered room and 


room. a diagnosis 
descri tion 


day described as “wanders 


laughs at little stimulus.” 
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withdrawal suggested the possi- ments in and out of the room. This in- 

y that the room situation, domi- crease in activity on the part of patient 
1 as it was by the stimulus of two 3 over and above his activity thirty 
r restless patients, may have been minutes before appeared to be in re 
ttractive to him. sponse to the constant activity of the 
tient 5 paid casual attention to the _ new patient. 


of patients 3 and 1 but greater Although the present technique is not 


to the physical therapist (11), adequate for a refined study of motion 

induced patient 4 to leave the responses since it omits all small move- 

tor treatment. He sat in one ments, gross movement interactions 

throughout the fifteen-minute studied thus may lay the foundation 

with no other responsiveness. for the development of more refined 

5 years old, undiagnosed psy techniques. Further methods will re 
clinical description “halluci- quire use of a simple timing device 

’ and in nurses’ notes of | such as continuous paper passing at a 

ibed as “quiet and coop known speed on which activities can be 

recorded. 
2 and 8 were observed not Another feature presented by this ob 


anything which occurred — servation was the low degree of verbal 


the period. Patient 2, aged 55, interaction when no favorable motivat 
lepressive-depressed, was clin ing stimuli are present. Personnel, in 
lescribed as “mute,” and in nurs- the performance of their routine duties, 
s as “sitting, looking at maga- furnished the principal verbal interac 
continent.” Patient 8, dementia tions that occurred, demonstrating the 
tonic, was clinically de importance of personnel in activating 
s “moody, underactive” and in unsocialized ward situation 
iotes as “restless, tired, in and 
seclusion.” Sociogram }3—February 20, 1947 
observation arouses interest in The predominant activity recorded 
nificance of motion. To what jn this observation was that of games 
tis the motion of one patient com- —_jntroduced by the occ upational therapy 
. | to another? Is there pos- student present. The socializing effect 
threshold of response to motion of this activity upon the group is ob- 
i selectivity wherein certain patients — jectively portrayed and the degrees of 
prone . motion — On the participation of the people present re- 
vious day two observations were . 
de in this same room thirty minutes — he ol he de 
. » n recording the observation the ad¢ 
which reinforce the idea that the tailed interactions of each game group 


aning of motion 1s important. were necessarily disregarded. The ob 


Dur ng the first fifteen-minute period server was able to concentrate on anv 


bservation patient 3 of Sociogram interruptions in the game activity and 
vas present in the room. He entered op the responses of the other patients 
d left the room only once, and spoke in the room to this central stimulus. 
dies the observer. During the sec- The following patients entered into 
period another patient was in the the game activity, responding to others 
n who walked continuously in a and at times originating verbal re 
for the entire fifteen-minute marks: Patient 7, aged 25, diagnosis 
Patient 3 made eight move- without psychosis, described clinically 
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SOCIOGRAM 3 
Ward 2, Smoking Room Feb. 20, 1947, 3:05-3:20 P.M. 
Diagnostic Description of Participants by Number 


Psychosis with genera! paresis—suspicious and deluded—age 56 
Dementia praecox—paranoid—with impul.iveness and seclusiveness—age 22 

3. Psychosis with general paresis—quiet and confused—age 53 

. Undiagnosed psychosis—with delusions, depression, withdrawal—age 22 

. Without psychosis—seclusive, tense and depressed—age 20 

. Student occupational therapist 

. Without psychosis—congenital syphilis and psychopathic traits—age 25 
Manic depressive—manic—with delusions and hallucinations—age 24 
Psychopathic personality—emotional instability, suicidal—age 30 

. Senile psychosis—with retardation, confusion, and paranoid ideas—age 50 
Manic depressive—depressed—with delusions, apathy, alcoholism—age 51 


SOCIOGRAM 3 

















Description of Activity in Sequence 


. Patient 1 does a jig out of the room, saying, “Going to bed now,” in a jovial manner t 
everyone. 

Patients 2 and 3 alternate at solitaire. 

Patient 5 listening to the radio. 

O.T. 6 and patients 7 and 8 playing cards. 

. Patient 3 left the room. 

. Patients 9 and 5 hold low conversation. 

. Patient 9 walked over to look at 2 playing solitaire and sat back down. 
Patients 9 and 2 talk about the game. 

. Patients 4, 10, and 11 pay attention to gai 4nd activity. 

. Card game (activity 4) broken up; 6, 7, 8 discuss game and 5 joins in. 


SY AS wp 


~ A 
— ee 


(Cont:nued on following page) 
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nt o asks 6 what they are playing and walks over to tabl 


Hospital 


where they aré 


)T. 6 and patients 5, 7, and 9g discuss games and general topics 


t g sits on bench away from game. 
tient 8 reads magazine. 


O.T. 6 asked patient 2, “Want to play whist?” Respons« 


Rather play solitaire.’ 


Patients 8 and 9 joined 6 for whist, 9 responding to 6 


nt 2 then joins them at the game. 


and in 


lewd” progress 


well”: 


istable, 
as “cooperative, 
8, aged 24, manic depressive 


mixes 


(patient 4 1n Sociogram 1), de 


“overactive, bizarre 


now as 
leas, helpful, mixes well”; patient 9, 


psychopathic personality with 
nal instability, described as “help 
sociable”; patient 2, aged 22, de 
praecox-paranoid, clinical de 
n “impulsive, unstable,” nurses’ 
“cooperative; seclusive”; patient 
| 53, general paresis, described as 
cooperative, mixes well.” 
four of the five patients who 
ticipated in were described 
ally as mixing well or helpful. 


games 
patient 2 Was described as se 
Ve It \ ill be 
that 
ternating at solitaire with patient 3 
nd continued playing when patient 
he talked with 


noticed on the 


ram was first 


patient 2 


lett the room, that 
) about the game. When asked by 
cupational therapist, “Want to play 
whist?” he responded, “Rather play 
but joined the whist group 
iter it was started by the other pa 
its. Here is an objectified picture of 
level of socialization of patient 2 
furnished by the clinical descrip 


t 


SOLUTAITE, 


tient 1, who was the same patient 
; of Sociogram 1, left the room dur- 
the first minute of observation with 
riencly good night remark to every 
patient 5, without psychosis, but 
cally described as “seclusive, tense, 


ressed” and in nursing notes as 
1 . ” ° > 
s well, cooperative, paid attention 


he game activity and at end of first 


,f 


game approached the same group and 
discussed the game. 

Three patients who did not speak 
during the observation period and pat 
ticipated only by paying intermittent 
attention to the central game activity 
were: patient 4, aged 22, undiagnosed 
psychosis, “unstable, withdrawn, de 
luded, depressed” and in nursing notes 
for the day as “cooperative, seclusive, 
confused”; patient 10, aged 50, senile 
psychosis, “retarded, confused, paranoid 
ideas” and in nursing notes as “dejected, 
uninterested in environment, seemingly 
does not comprehend what is said to 
him”; patient 11, aged 51, manic depres 
sive-depressed, “delusions, depressed, 
apathetic” and in nursing notes for the 
day as “very seclusive.” 

The three patients whose clinical de- 
scription suggested the greatest distor 
tion of thinking and mood were those 
who participated only at the level of 
giving intermittent attention to the 
stimulus of the central game activity, 
whereas four of the five patients who 
engaged in game activity were de- 
scribed as “mixing well, cooperative.” 

As in Sociogram 2, the interactions 
between personnel and patients were 
very important. Here, however, rather 
than personnel only initiating single 
contacts with patients, the occupational 
therapist was able to bring about a 
favorable degree of group soc jalization. 
Even when her first group broke up she 
took an important part in a conversa 
tional group on games and was success 
ful in instigating a new game. 

Her interaction with patient 2 
interesting. Here she simply proposed 


was 
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to the patient, “Want to play whist?” 
When he responded, “Rather play soli- 
taire,” she did not press the point. Pa- 
tient 2 spontaneously entered the game 
after the other two patients had joined 
her for this activity. Here is an objec- 
tive picture of technique of interper- 
sonal relations between personnel and 
patient, an area about which we should 
know more. 

The importance of the skillful intro- 
duction of games to ward socialization 
is shown in this sociogram, suggesting 
that the technique would find special 
application in developing more objec- 
tive criteria of the indications, tech- 
nique, and measurement of effectiveness 
of various recreations. 

The use of games as test situations 
from which to judge the level of re- 
sponsiveness of patients is also suggested 
here and studies are being made. 


Discussion 

The primary consideration through- 
out the development of this method has 
been simplicity. Only one observer is 
required for a fifteen-minute period 
with paper, pencil, a watch, and a little 
training. The categories of interaction 
(verbal, attention, and movement) se- 
lected sare significant units of interper- 
sonal stimulus-response, and the use 
of the diamond to represent each in- 
dividual, with lines between them for 
interactions, makes the method of re- 
cording and portrayal of data into a 
single operational technique. 

Because of the simplicity of the 
method persons unacquainted with the 
mentally ill may observe patients in a 
detailed orderly fashion and express the 
behavior in terms with which they are 
already familiar. Our expevience in 
training more than ten different observ- 
ers has shown that accurate sociograms 
may be obtained even by a novice after 
as few as five trials, demonstrating the 
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possibility of this method as a teaching 
medium. : 

The choice of setting for this stud, 
the smoking room of a combination dis 
turbed and admission ward, furnished 
participants with such varied behavior. 
age, and clinical syndromes that , 
method found applicable to this com 
plex population should be widely appii 
cable. Not only did the varied activ 
ties of this setting present hazards : 
accurate observation and clear portray 
of advantage in working out a ney 
technique, but they also furnished 
variety of situations for study. In thes 
three sample sociograms different 
dominent activities were shown, t 
the verbally productive patient, the oy 
active patient, and game participants, 
effecting a different pattern of 
responses to a degree that is provoc 
of further investigation. 

The method permits the study of ¢ 
influence of the group upon the indiy 
ual and of the individual upon 
group, as well as the influence of various 
individuals upon each other. 

The value of this method should & 
discussed under two separate headings 
(1) its clinical value relating to the 
individual patient and (2) its value 
the field of group dynamics. 

It appears to furnish information 
about the individual patient as follows: 
It objectifies and quantifies the descrip- 
tion of the patient’s behavior in a group 
setting by breaking down the complex 
social interaction into simple units (ver- 
bal, motion, and attention), thus giving 
a richer portrayal of the interpersonal 
aspects of the clinical picture. This 


» 4 


should be helpful in describing the 


patient, in establishing a diagnosis, and 
in following the clinical course. Bb 
cause the method is directed at the od 
servation of the patient’s socialization 
it should assist in determining the social 
recovery of the patient and hence time 


me 
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harge and optimal social setting 


+ rehabilitation. 

Its value 1n the field of group dynam- 
- lies in the fact that here may be 
saanle. objectively, and quantitatively 
xpressed the degree of socialization of 
croup. The factors bringing about 
cialization may be isolated and 

nective influence determined. 
s a remarkable deficiency in 
for use in the group field 
notable with the in 


es 


use of many forms of group 


| group therapy. The selection 
treatment has 


nts for group 


1 


on an individual rather than 
rpersonal basis and no satis 
teria exist for evaluating prog 
f group socialization. This method 
| be of assistance in furthering 
Sigs 


knowledge of group dyuamics, in 


patients for group therapy, 


judging their progress in sociali- 


Practical application of this method 


idministration has appeared in the 


this study. Personnel fre 


urse Ol 
tly function in some habitual pat- 
rn and often fail to evaluate their own 
sree of effectiveness. When they see 
portrayal of their work such as the 
ciogram offers they acquire a new in 
daily 
example when Sociogram 3 was 
therapy 
portrayed in it she found a new 
her contribution to the 


zation of the patients. 


into their own activities. 


to the occupational 
ion of 


It is acknowledged that this method 
sin an experimental stage, that refine 


nts based on continued experience 


necessary. Its range of usefulness is 
rested, but it remains for trial of its 
in varied patient groupings 
for its value to be fully as 


SUMMARY 

A method is described for observing 
and recording the interpersonal reac 
tions of groups. The method is one of 
time sampling of the spontaneous ac- 
tivity of a group by an observer who 
sits with them and records in sequence 
the activitv which takes place in terms 
and attention 


of verbal, movement, 


units. Its use in a mental hospital has 


been described and exemplified. 
The usefulness of this method in ob 


jectifying the clinical description of the 


and for the study of the basic 


| | 
principles of group dynamics has been 


Here 


studying how the 


patien 


suggested. is shown a means for 


individual affects the 


group and how the group influences the 


individual, as well as the influence of 
| 
various individuals upon each other. 
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PLAY THERAPY 





Y 1ERE seems to be a g 
est on the part of many people to- 
and ob- 


rowing inter- 


day to explore more fully 


jectively the dynamics of group be- 
havior in an attempt to determine bet- 
ter methods of meeting the issues that 
areas of human 


issue iS 


arise in the 
relations. Certainly the 
one that provokes further investigation 
And as one sees examples 


sometimes 
race 


and study. 
of individuals becoming involved in 
race issues, with the scatter and spread 
ge nerated emotional 

are often a part of 
arise that 

light on 


and clash of the 
attitudes that 
many 


ized 
this questions 

might throw some additional 
this problem if they could be answered 
that a 
problems would bx 


issuc, 


in such a manner constructive 
way of meeting the 
forthcoming. 

In this article there is a brief account 
of some experimental work done in 
group play therapy with six-, seven-, 
and eight-year-old children. The pri- 
mary purpose of the study was to de 
termine the effectiveness of play ther- 
apy for small groups of children 
who were having difficulty adjusting 
to other children. The children who 
were selected for participation in the 
group therapy experience were either 
extremely withdrawn or aggressively 
antisocial. There were four groups of 
children from four different classrooms 
—and four children in each group, two 
girls and two boys. 

The plan for the therapy was as fol- 
lows. Each group would meet with the 
play therapist for one 40-minute period 
each week for ten meetings. At the con- 


clusion of the tenth meeting the group- 
ings would become transitory, 


mixed 
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groupings. In other words, the el 


meeting of the grouping would 
composed of four children, one f; 


each classroom represented in the stud) 


The next four meetings would conti; 
on this pattern so that each time 
would be a group of children who 
never been together in the play 
The purpose ol this p 
children’s adjust 
group experiences. 


before. 
was to study the 
ity to new 

A study of the data of this ex 
some material 


revealed interesting 


the problem of racial conflict 


results o 
] 


young children and the 
group experience for these chil 
this article only that material rel 
the race issue will be included. 
This material is presented | 


consideration as a possible mean 


studying the dynamics of group b 
havior, and the generation and dis 


tion of the childrens’ emotionalized 
titudes. 

tions: Does this type of ver! 
scriptive material seem to lend itself ' 
“race issue’ 


yaum 


a scientific study of the 
And does this therapeutic procedur 


seem to be an effective way of resolvin; 


racial conflict among children? 


These play contacts were not directed 


by the therapist. The children were | 
a free play situation where they coul 
express any attitudes and feelings 
they wished to express. In this type 
experience we often see the child’s re: 
self in spontaneous expression. Const 
quently, it that such mater 
might offer rich resources for a de 
study. These excerpts, lifted out ot | 
complete context of the howe of 
childrens’ play, are presented « 


seems 










It is presented with these ques 
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f the type of behavior that is 
for further study and analysis. 
are, however, it seems to 
they suggest a way of studying 
ssue from the inner frame of 
of the child. It seems as 
more detailed collection of 
rigorous analysis of the ma- 
da more systematic procedure 
some very significant stud 
ice issue. 
ondirective play-therapy ses 
ttempt is made to bring out 
type of material. Conse- 
examples offered, coming 
ly spontaneous expression 
t of these children, seem to be 
le because of that very spon- 


the complete record of this 

up is studied one notes that 

ldren are not always “race 

is” children. Nor does the issue 

ip after every clash of personali- 

One might ask: Why does it be- 

me an issue at one time and remain 

pletely out of the picture at another 

The play experiences of these 

lren ran the gamut of the usual 

ip therapy play with all shades of 

raction and self-expression coming 

In only five brief incidents was 

there any obvious awareness of the race 

sue on the part of these children. So, 

hen studying these children’s behavior 

nd emotional reactions, it seems well 

keep this in mind so that they are 
in more accurate perspective. 

In the first group mentioned are four 

even-year-old children. There is June, 

Negro. Her teacher describes her be- 

s “aggressive, quarrelsome, 

he children do not like her be- 

she is always starting trouble.” 


tly’s teacher describes her as “wild, 
ud, aggressive, destructive and 


not liked by the other chil- 


] ii “ 
kie is described as a “very 


qu et, dreamy, child, who will not par- 
ticipate in group activities, but who al- 
ways clings to any adult in the group.” 
The children do not dislike Jackie, ac- 
cording to his teacher, but he rejects any 
overture from them to include him in 
the group. Pete is described as “impos- 
sibly aggressive, highly emotional, ex 
tremely quarrelsome.” 

This constitutes the membership of 
the first group. The first and second 
meetings were stormy ones—with the 
children frequently arguing over the 
toys—usually playing alone. Jackie, 
true to his reputation, assumed the role 
of kibitzer most of the time. During 
the third meeting of this group the fol 
lowing incident occurred. 

June’s opening remark as she enters 
the room is to the effect that she had 
gotten sand in her hair the last time she 
had come to the group meeting and her 
mother had said that she was not to get 
sand in it again. Beverly, who is loud, 
active, aggressive, jeers at June. “So 
what if you do get sand in your hair? 
You know what our rules are. We can 
throw sand in this half of the room. 
And if you come over that line you risk 
getting sand in your hair. And if you 
don’t like it you should stay over there 
on that side and not come over here and 
try and bring the rules for that side of 
the line over here on this side of the 
line.” 

Jackie is a quiet, gentle dreamer who 
talks a great deal to the therapist but 
has up to now stayed out of any active 
group partcipation—other than call 
across an observation to one of the other 
children. 

Pete is active, excitable, and ag- 
gressive. He wants to run the show. 
When things do not go as he wants 
them to go he quickly doubles up his 
fists and asks belligerently, “Do I have 
to show you I mean business?” 

June and Beverly went into the pup 
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pet theater—June crossing the line and 
squealing out, “Don’t throw the sand 
on me!” and the boys throwing it be- 
cause she stepped over the line. Finally 
they settled down. The girls idly ma- 
nipulated the puppets. The boys played 
in the sand. Then the girls went over 
to the easel and began to paint. Pete 
commented that he didn’t see why they 
couldn’t do absolutely everything they 
wanted to do in this place even to kill- 
ing off one another and demolishing the 
room. He had experienced the limita- 
tions only when he had in previous con- 
tacts made an attempt to strike some- 
one in the group and when he had not 
been permitted to throw paint on the 
walls or to dig off the plaster. He had 
accepted the limitations but was still 
verbally growling about it. The thera- 
pist accepted his feelings of wanting to 
do these things, but held the limitations 
firmly in place. 

Suddenly the two boys whispered to- 
gether, then quickly jumped out of the 
sand box and proceeded to wreck the 
collapsible doll house. This was an ac- 
ceptable play of destructiveness, the 
house having been constructed for that 
purpose. They screamed and yelled. 

Pete: “Tear down the house. Wreck 
it.” 

Jackie: “The morons will completely 
demolish this dump.” 

Pete: “Off with the roof. Off with 
the walls. I hate—hate—hate this mis- 
erable house. The walls close in on 
them all. Bang, goes the roof right 
smack down on them.” 

Jackie: “Did they get killed? Did 
they? Did they?” 

Pete: “Of course they got killed. 
They died horrible deaths. And their 
blood ran like rivers down the street.” 

The two girls were watching the 
boys. Beverly picked up her brush, 
dipped it into the red paint, and swiped 
it across the picture. 


“Blood—blood—blood!” she vel] 
with vigor. “All over everybody and 
everything. Come on, June. Let’s le 
them throw the sand at us.” 

“All right—all right!” June cried— 
and they leaped quite happily across 
the “safety” line. Immediately 
boys grabbed up handfuls of sand 
threw it at the girls. Immediate! 
reverted to her usual protest anc 


y 
| 
A 


f 
B 


C\- 
erly as usual pointed out to June tJ 
she could not come over the line unless 
she would take the consequences, |t 
was all so noisy and moved so rapidly 
that the therapist said nothing until 
remark was addressed to her. “Peop! 
are so very funny,” Jackie said to t 
therapist. “They pretend they do no 
want the thing they want the mos 
June wants us to throw sand at her. S| 
yells when we do. I say I don’t lik 
noise and fights and I could scream a 
day long and stick knives in people.” 

“People don’t always behave the way 
they feel, hm?” said the therapist. “You 
act and say one thing and sometimes 
mean another?” 

“Yes,” Jackie said. “Quite often | 
do. But I never tell how I really feel. 
I pretend—pretend all the time.” 

June and Beverly lay down on 1 
floor and rolled. Pete dumped larg 
boxes of sand on them. They laughed 
and picked up handfuls and threw 
back at the boys. 

Then June got in the sand box. There 
was an immediate protest. Both boys 
declared the sand box was their terr 
tory and called the girls invaders. 

The girls retreated to the puppet 
theater and put on a play. The bo 
watched. All the boy puppets wer 
beaten up by the girls—declared “1- 
competent, feebleminded and morons.’ 
Beverly then announced that she real! 
loved boys and wished she was a boy. 
Jackie said he loved girls and wishec 
he was a girl. Pete said he was happ\ 
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the way he was--but wished he 

king and that everyone Aad to 
» him. June said nothing. She 
eh lrew to the easel. Beverly’s loud 

e demanded that June, too, should 
ay how she felt about herself. June 
weed her back to the others. Bev- 
erly continued to demand an answer. 

e turned defiantly and said, “I will 

ell you. And you white folks went 
head and got sand in my hair again. 
And I told you not to.” 

“It was your own fault,” Beverly 

ited. “You got over the line.” 

grily June stepped across the line 
again. “I'll come across the line again,” 
she declared, “and again and again and 
I'll tell my mother you white folks did 
this to me.” 

Because she was across the line, the 
“white folks” again threw the sand at 
her. The therapist reflected the atti- 
tudes all the children expressed. She 
did not attempt to restrain the sand 
throwing because June was over the 

When June got back in the safety 
zone and Beverly threw more sand for 
good measure, then the therapist en- 
tered in with a limitation. “This is the 
safety zone. No sand over here.” 

fune sulked. She returned to the 
easel and stirred the paints without 
much interest in what she was doing. 

Suddenly June turned toward the 
others, who had quieted down and were 
now playing together in the sand box. 

Look at you three together,” she 
ed. “You awful three! You white 
by 
Beverly sprang up, “Don’t you call 


that—you—you—” She looked fur- 


tively at the therapist. 


“You want to call her a name be- 


she called you one, don’t you?” 
therapist said. . 
“Yes,” Beverly replied. 
Jackie, the young philosopher, 
“Be kind to her, Beverly. Her 


feelings must be hurt.” He dug quietly 
in the sand—looked up at Beverly and 
said, “You really wanted to call her a 
nigger, didn’t your?” 

Beverly hung her head. She did not 
reply. June looked at them with hot 
cyes. 

“Do you want to come in here and 
play with us?” Jackie invited June. 

“No,” June said. 

“Come on,” Jackie said. 

“Well,” said June. 

“You can have my place,” Jackie said, 
jumping out, “and I'll paint.” 

June gingerly took Jackie’s place. 
Beverly handed her a shovel and a little 
bucket. Pete retreated to a corner in 
the sand box with his back to the girls. 
Jackie painted a piece of paper solid 
black. Then he placed a thick gob of 
red finger paint in the middle. He 
came over to the therapist and whis- 
pered: 

“Guess what it is?” 

“I don’t know,” said the therapist. 
“Do you want to tell me?” 

Jackie grinned wickedly. “It’s got 
something to do with June,” he whis- 
pered, “and it looks like she got hurt.” 

Beverly and June started to play to- 
gether and soon Pete joined them. 
Finally Jackie came over and sat on the 
edge of the sand box. 

“Do you like us better now?” he 
asked June. 

She smiled at him quite happily. 
“Uh-huh!” she said. 

Jackie went over to the easel and tore 
down his painting and threw it in the 
waste basket. He looked at June. 

“What color do you like the best?” 
he said. 

“Pink,” she said. 

Jackie carefuily mixed some red in 
the pan of white paint. He tried it out 
on the paper. 

“This pink?” he asked. 


“Yes.” she said and settled back to 


me 
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watch him. He painted a row of pink Louise is very quiet, very withdrawn. $y 


flowers, added green stems and green seldom plays with the group—seldom asserts 
, ; herself. 

leaves. 

“Tt "| f Gaidhed is Perry is inclined to be domineering ap 

aia — oo ofan ee E bossy. He always likes to have his way, H 
This is for you, June. is excitable and nervous. He does not get 
“Make me one! Make me one! along with other children—does not seem ; 

& ! 


called Beverly. want to. 


“No, that’s all I want to do today,” Rollin is moody—at times very withdraw 
° F again very aggressive. * is a lone \ 
Jackie said. ind again very aggressive. He is a lone w 
most of the time. 


“Our time is up for today,” said the 
therapist. Louise did not live up to her teacher's 


June chose that minute to pour a_ description at any time during 
handful of sand on Beverly's hair, as therapy. Perry and Rollin behay 
she jumped out of the sand box. There more or less as they had been described 
was a squabble and a flare-up. Finally June was the only Negro in this class 
they quieted down and left together at school. An excerpt from the grow 
to return to their class at school. which June joined illustrates a littl 

This is the kind of data that seems more how the child sometimes expresses 
to contain valuable material for a study significant attitudes in his play—and 
of attitudes and behavior of children. how these attitudes are influenced by 
A few of the significant things that other children in the group. 
stand out are the comments of Jackie, Rollin, June, Louise, and Perry 
implying he does one thing, feels an- playing together in the sand for 
other, “pretends, pretends all the time.” first few minutes. Then the grou 
The way June reacts when they ask her splits up. Rollin and June play at « 
how she feels about herself is interest- doll house. Perry and Louise paint 
ing. The injection of racial feelings The play at the doll house center 
and the way in which the group meets around the dolls going to the toilet. 
this challenge seems important. Does “Look at him. He’s on the toilet, 
this seem to be significant material for Rollin says. 

a study in attacking the problems re- “Shame! Shame!” June cries. 
lated to social issues? “Why?” Rollin asks. 

Following this meeting it was neces- “I don’t know,” June says. 
sary to place June in another group. Then they set the table and begin | 
This was due to the fact that she was _ play house. 
transferred to another classroom and “We're eating breakfast. This 
the teacher’s reading schedule conflicted fun,” June cries. 
with the time of the group meeting. They play around. June bumps int 
June was placed in Group 2. This was the table and knocks it over. 
the fourth meeting of this group, the “These children are bad girls!” Rollin 
fourth group-therapy meeting for June, shouts. 
but her first meeting with these chil- “They are not bad,” June shouts in 
dren. The children were well acquaint- _ reply. 
ed, however, outside of the group. “You dope!” Rollin yells. 

These children are also seven years “Who says I’m a dope? I'm not 
old. They were referred for the group dope. You're a dope yourself!” 
therapy experience for the following You—you red head you!” Rolli 
reasons, as stated by their teachers: screams. 
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Red head yourself!” screams June. 
You should go away to the nut 
house!” Rollin says. “Come on, 
this so the people won't have 
me to live in.” 
! Rollin yell and scream and 
house. 
abs up the baby doll and 
round by the leg. Then she 
Oh, let’s play right. Let's don't 
ld.” 
kay.” says Rollin. “Let's 
x doll.” He tosses it in the 
x. “I'm going to put all the 
n the attic and I'll lock ‘em up 
id they will never in the world 
again.” 
er two children continue to 
king quietly. Perry asks tor 
per. He looks at the therapist. 
your real name?” he asks. 
him her name. As he tries to 
he paper he sticks his finger. 
says, “I'll need first aid. 
t off.” He spills some water 


} 
4 I 
lOOT, 


h, | am sorry,” he says. 
‘hy did you say you were sorry?” 


an accident,” Perry 
nments. 
| daresay you won't need to say 
1 sorry’ in here,” Louise observes. 
Chen that is why I will say it in 
I get so tired of saying what I’m 
bosed to say.” 
ls anyone interested in modern 
rt?” Louise asks with a giggle. “I 
I've just done some very, very 
lern art.” 


Perry holds up the brown paint 
iter. “Nice whiskey,” he says. 
June turns and holds up a small table 


m the doll house. “This is a cock 
ble.” As she reaches over she 
lin’s arm and he spills the tray 
hich he was carrying “the drinks.” 


r Christ sake,” he shouts, “you 


Goddam nigger. You spilled the tray! 
This makes me so Goddam mad I 
could spit on you!” 

June draws back. Her face clouds 
over. “I am not a nigger!” she shouts. 

“What are you then?” Rollin 
demands. 

June looks about her unhappily 

| am a person!” she Says. 

There is absolute silence in the play 
room. All three children turn and look 
at June. 

a Yh,” Says Rollin. There iS another 
silence. Rollin looks down at the 
floor. He goes ove! and sits down 
on the edyc of the sand bex He 
puts his hand down in the sand, 
idly sifts it through his fingers. June 
stands still in the middle of the room, 
staring at Rollin. He looks up at her 
again. “I’m sorry, June,” he says 
finally. 

“That’s all right,” June says. There 
is once more quietness in the room. 
June turns her back to the others 
yoes over to the doll house things and 
sorts through them until she finds a 
little Negro doll. She holds it in het 
hand and looks at it. Rollin still sits 
on the edge of the sand box watching 
June with an odd expression on his face. 

June picks up a white doll, holds th 
white doll and the Negro doll side by 
side, looks at them for a long time. 
She picks up one of the doll house beds 
and places the white doll in it very 
caretully. Then she glares at the Negro 
doll. She lays it on the table, grabs the 
wooden hammer and pounds the doll 
viciously. 

“Get rid of the old nigger!” she 
shouts. “Dirty old nigger. Black, 
hateful old nigger.” 

Rollin stands up quickly and looks 

ther. “June!” he says, “June! She is a 
person! 

“Oh,” savs June in a tone of distress, 


“I’m sorry.” She picks up the Negro 


— 
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doll. She looks at Rollin again. “Could 
I—” she asks, then hesitates. 

“What!” Rollin asks. 

“Could I put her in the same bed with 
the—the pretty doll?” 

Rollin comes over and looks 
white doll in the little bed and at the 
Negro doll in June’s little brown hand. 
He considers it for a long time. Perry 
and Louise leave their painting and 
come over, too. They all gather around 
June, who is still holding the little black 
doll. 

“Is there—is another bed?” 
Perry asks. “Everyone should sleep in 
No two people 


at the 


there 
a bed of his own. 
should ever sleep together.” 

“I sleep with my sister,” Louise says, 
“and that’s all right!” 

Rollin stoops down and sorts through 
the toy furniture. He finds another 
bed. June watches him silently. There 
are tears in her eyes. They are not 
doing this to the doll. They are doing 
this to her. The therapist stays out of 
it at this point—watching this stark 
drama unfold slowly and with intense 
meaning for all these children. 

“Here is another bed,” Rollin says to 
June. She stretches the doll out toward 
him. Rollins does not touch the doll. 

Perry reaches out a hand to take the 
bed. Rollin pulls it out of his reach. 
He glares at Perry. “You keep outa 
this,” he says roughly. 

Then he looks at June and asks her 
very gently, “Where does she want to 

Does she want a bed all 
Or does she want to sleep 


sleep, June? 
her own? 
with the white girl?” 

June will not commit herself. She 
blinks back her tears and continues to 
hold the Negro doll out to Rollin. 
Finally he takes it, places it in the bed 
alone, quickly removes it, throws the 
empty bed across the room with vio- 
lence and places the Negro doll in the 
bed with the white one. June smiles 
radiantly. 
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“Why did you do that?” Perry ask 

“I know why,” 
glad you did, Rollin.” 

“Why did you?” 
again. 

Rollin shrugs his shoulders and 


Louise says. “I'm 


Perry demand 


down on the edge of the sand box, 

“I know why he did,” Louise say 
“You didn’t want June to cry. Isp 
that why?” 

“No,” Rollin says, shaking his head 

“Well, I think you're crazy,” Per; 
says, and goes after the other doll bx 
He brings it back and reaches for ¢! 
Negro doll. Rollin grabs his arm. 

“You let that alone!” he yells. “} 
keep your hands off.” 

“They should each have their ow 
bed!” Perry shouts. 

“Let them 
Let them alone!” 

The group splits up again. Rolli: 
crawls into the sand box and sits wit 
his back to the others. 
at the table and rolls a ball of clay 
her hands. Louise and Perry return t 
their painting. None of the children 
speak. When it is time to go they leay 
quietly. June walks back to the schoo! 
room with Perry and Louise and they 
talk happily together. Rollin walks 
back alone—hanging his head. W! 
is he thinking? Why did he react lik 
that? Rollin is only eight. He is 
Jew. Does this suggest that there 
value in such a group for the handling 
of social conflicts? Does this suggest 
that the attitudes of even young chil 
dren soon are influenced by prejudic 
and discrimination? 

I believe that this little experien 
and many other group experiences w 
shed some light on the issue of so 
therapy—or social education, call 
will. I believe this 1s 


alone,” Rollin shouts 


June sits down 


what you 


special significance to teachers as wt 


as therapists. 
June attended six 
with this group. And three more times 


more meetings 
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of the race problem was _ children were expressing—June’s desire 
to keep the clay and Perry’s anger at 


aspect 
into tocus. 
causes of the race question’s the act. June grinned at the therapist. 
brought into the group play seem “He's sure mad!” she said gleefully. 
significant. In the first excerpt “Look at his face. He gets so red in the 
| here it is a bit difficult to pin face when he gets mad,” she giggled. 
the exact cause of June’s with- “I /*ke to make his face change color!” 
from the group and then her Perry glared at her and said coldly, 
pon them. One might specu- “I'd like to make your face change 
she withdrew when asked to. color. I'd like to make it white so you 
wish because it pointed up a wouldn’t be so mean!” 
between herself and the The therapist said, “You would doth 
a difference which she was like to change the color of the other’s 
ant to face; and consequently she _ face?” 
with an attack upon the other June stood up and hurled the clay 
mbers of the group. In the second down on the floor as hard as she could. 
nple the race issue was injected as “Don’t you call me names!” she yelled 
it of Rollin’s anger. It was the at Perry. 
ix of milder name-calling. At no “Tune doesn’t like to have someone 
ifter this incident did Rollin ever call her names,” said the therapist. 
y out any attack upon June’s race. Perry looked angrily at the therapist. 
However, Perry and Louise did. “She is a mean, nasty 
: “Tam not! lam not!” screamed June 
I other three incidents will now be and tears rolled down her face 
% ~— “Look,” Perry said, suddenly speak 
fifth meeting of this second ing in a very calm voice, “I didn’t tke 
group the children were playing it, June, when you jerked away my 
quietly—each one pursuing his own clay. Why did you do it to me?” 
sts. Rollin was playing in the “I dunno,” June said meekly. She 
Perry was modeling an animal hung her head, wiped her eyes with her 
of clay. Louise was painting. fore 
was playing with the large rag Louise came up to June. “Do you 
Suddenly June threw down the want to play with one of us?” she 
nd sat down at the table across acked. June nodded. 
m Perry. He did not pay any atten- “Want to paint with me?” June 
1 to her. She reached over and took nodded. 
ce of his clay. Immediately Perry Louise looked at June and suddenly 
ng to his feet screaming, “Give me _ ;eached out and laid her hand on June’s 
ny clay!” hair. 
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1 want it June said, hugging it Your hair feels funny,” Louise said. 
tl June put her hand up to her hair. She 
“Give me it! ( sive me it!” yelled looked at Louise suspiciously. Then 


ry angrily. she reached out and touched Louise’s 
reached acress and snatched at it. _ hair. 
held it in her hands, sat down on “Your hair feels funny,” June said 
hair, bent over so that Perry could _ belligerently. But Louise was not mak 
t get the clay out of her hands. ing fun of June. She was interested in 
ry was beside himself with anger. June’s hair and touched it gently with 


ther Dist reflected the attitudes the both hands. 
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“Your hair is different,” Louise said. 

“Nol” June protested, burying her 
hands not so gently in Louise’s hair. 
“No! It’s your hair that’s different.” 

“You've both got different kinds of 
hair,” said the therapist. 

Rollin got out of the sand and came 
over and touched June’s hair very 
gently. 

“I think your hair is mice, June,” he 
said. 

Perry stuck his hand on June’s hair, 
then on Louise’s hair; then on his own 
hair, then on Rollin’s hair. 

“Your hair is sort of like June’s,” he 
said to Rollin. 

“Is it?” June asked. She felt Rollin’s 
hair. He shook off her hand and got 
back in the sand box and kept his back 
to the others. 

“Each one of you has hair that is a 
little different from one another,” said 
the therapist. 

June laughed. Louise laughed. Perry 
laughed. 

“But it all grows on our 
Perry said. He sat down at the table. 
“Here’s some clay if you want it,” he 
June sat down and played with 
the clay. 

Here again we note the attack, the 
anger, the hurt feelings when June is 
made to feel “different.” Here again 
we see the dissipation of the feeling 
when June does not feel alone in her 
“differences.” The exploratory interest 
all the children displayed as they 
studied the differences in the texture of 
their hair brought with it the calm of 
a shared interest. Perry’s generalization 
that they all had one thing in com- 
it grew on their heads 
to dissolve the last 
between them. 

At the sixth meeting of the group 


heads!” 


said. 


mon seemed 


shred of tension 


Louise was painting a picture of a 
“princess.” It was a very good picture 


for a seven-year-old child to draw. 


June watched Louise. Rollin cam, 


over and looked at it. “ That's pretty,” 


he said, with genuine appreciation of 
Louise’s art. 

“I don’t think it is,” 
Rollin walked 


June picked up a brush, dipped 


June 
away from the 

the brown paint, and smeared it a 
the the 
turned on her angrily. 


tace of “princess.” 

“You look What 

you've done!” she cried. “You've m 

beautiful 
t%» 


higyer: 


June glared at Louise. 


my princess into an 


“Louise is angry because June paint 
on her picture,” the therapist said. 

June stood still and looked at 
painting, then at Louise, then at 
therapist. 

“She called me a nigger,” she said 
but her voice was quiet. 

“I did not call you a nigger,” Lou 
said, “I said you spoiled my pictur 
putting that paint on it.” 

June looked again at the picture 
then at the therapist. 

“I guess I did spoil the picture,” s| 
said, “I’m sorry.” 

In this incident June for the first tim 
seemed to realize that she was partly 
responsible for the attacks she drew 
upon herself. The fact that June had 
used brown paint and had smeared 
on the face of Louise’s “princess” 
seemed to have suggested the accusa 
tion Louise hurled at June. Why did 
June use the brown paint and smear it 
over the face? I don’t know. The 
therapist’s statement seemed to point 
out to June the fact that it was the paint 
on the picture to which Louise was 
reacting, rather than the color of June's 
skin. 

During the seventh meeting the filth 
and last incident in which the race issuc¢ 
was brought out in this play group 
occurred in a very interesting manne! 
Rollin was finger-painting. Three 





Pray THERAPY AND Race Conpr ici 


hildren were playing “house. 
{ 


said he would be the “father” and 
would be the “mother” and 
uld be their “baby.” Thus they 

1 their play. 

enly, without any obvious reason 

‘is change in attitude, Perry an 
d that June could not be their 
nv more. She would have to be 


slack Girl,” he said “Go 
at was all that it took to set 


m not a black girl,” she yelled. 
In’t mean to make you mad,” 
“TJ wouldn’t get mad if you 

hite Boy.” 
at him, bewildered by 

had said. 

hlack,”’ Louise said. 
» the table where Rollin 
r-painting. She brought back 


rown hnger paint and took 


said, “This is just the 

She dug out some of 

held it toward June's 

At first June drew back, then, 

that Louise was not attacking 

making fun of her, she looked 

Then Louise rubbed the 

wn finger paint on her own hands 

nd arms. Perry, rising to the occasion, 

bed it on his hands and arms and 

Then Louise put some on her 

They were all laughing. June 

iched in the jar and rubbed the paint 
r arms and hands and face. 

ok!” Perry shouted. “It matches 


lin stopped his finger-painting 
tl grinning at them. Sud 
ne d the others and smeared 


paint on his hands, arms, 


his is fun! This is fun!” they cried 


iround the room. 


“Where's some white finger paint?” 
June asked. They all stopped and 
looked around for the white finger 
paint 

“There isn’t any white finger paint,” 
said the therapist. 

“We're all alike now,” Louise said 
“Tune and Perry and Rollin and me!” 

And the children danced around 
smearing the paint on themselves for 
the remaining ten minutes of the play 
period. When it was time to leave they 
all washed their hands and arms and 
faces and left together in a_ happy, 
cheerful mood. 

After this session there were no other 
incidents that referred to June as 
Negro—or as anyone differing trom 
the group. They all seemed to have 
acc pted on inother. This alse urn | 
over in the classroom situation. The 
teacher’s report states that June has 
become “more sociable, more coopera 
tive, more friendly, with a definite d 
crease in her former aggressiveness.” 
The report also netes that June was 
accepted in her classroom by the othe: 
three children in her therapy group 
and gradually by the other children in 
the class. 

The report in regard to the other 
three children mentions the following 
changes: 

Louise has changed more than any of the 
other children in the group. She is now 
definitely a leader of a group and gets along 
well with the other children 

Perry is much more agreeable. He still 
likes to boss the others around but does not 
react unfavorably when put in his place by 
one of the others. He plays more with the 
other children 

Rollin is still moody—but seems to have 
more ups than downs. He seems quieter, 
more relaxed, less tense He plays quite a bit 


with his “play group.’ 


These children made interesting ad 
justments to the last series of group 
meetings. There was a tendency to 
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participate in the group meetings with 
an awareness of the rights of others. 
There was a marked tendency to plan 
what they would do at the beginning of 
the meetings and the plans were usually 
carried out. 

Since this occurred in all the meet- 
ings, it that could infer 
that these children had learned how to 
adjust to others in a free play situation 
so that the rights of others were con 
Any clashes that did occu 
imme 


seems one 


sidered. 
were 
diately and 
was arrived at by the children. Some 


gotten out In the open 


some satisfactory solution 
times they each played alone, but most 
of the time they played together. There 
was a considerable lessening of destruc 
tive, aggressive play as the time passed. 
Finally, and certainly important, at no 
time during these last five meetings did 
the race problem become an issue. It 
seems to have disappeared from the 
attitudes and feelings of these children. 

These children to have been 
able to get beneath the surface and to 


seem 


have achieved a respect for the person 
ality of one another, an acceptance of 
their differences, and a perception of , 
common bond between them. 


When 


wherein the 


one provides a Situatior 


children are given 


opportunity to be themselves—and an 
opportunity to interact In a very per 


, 


missive situation, then it seems 


they can more readily come to tern 
with their own attitudes and emoti 
face-to-face 


and in a Situation wher 


1 


their free expression is mot checl 


they can and do assume responsibilit 
for their attitudes and can experi¢ 
the effect that the emotional expres 
of those attitudes can have upon t) 
selves and others. 
So it seems that these small grou 
experiences had special significance for 
these children and enabled them to offer 
emotional hospitality and understand 
that 


necessary for us if we 


ing to one another seem to be 
are ever t 
achieve a togetherness of effort and 


unity of civilized thought. 





THE EFFECTS OF WAR UPON THE INTELLIGENCE OF YOUTH 


BY A. D. pt 


GROOT 


Philips Works, Eindhoven, Holland 


CoNnDITIONS IN EINDHOVEN 
IN WARTIME 


‘S H a)! 


INDHOVEN is an industrial center of 


some 130,000 inhabitants in the 
+e} 


south of Holland. It 


ral air attacks and for a couple of 


suffered 


in September 1944 was right in 
frontline of battle. Prior to its 
ration (September 18, 1944), it was 
rrisoned by the Germans, and after 
eration it Was a transit center for 
numbers of Allied troops. As a 
nsequence of these conditions formal 
ion suffered badly—as was the 


many other West-European 


An inquiry made in cooperation with 


Inspector of Education showed that 
periods during which the schools 
| been entirely closed, taken together, 
mounted on an average to more than 
ilfayear. Moreover, nearly all schools 
| been obliged to work only part time 

iring periods varying from o to 1000 
lays, with an average of 380 days. 

dding together the losses per school 

to closing and to curtailment of 
lessons, an average total loss of teaching 
f about 13 to 14 months was 
Causes of this situation were 

k of accommodation, requisitioning 
t schools, damage or destruction of 

10ols by hostile action, lack of fuel, 

| lack of teachers—many of the male 

‘tructors having been obliged to go 

rground, etc. 

But the picture is not yet complete. 
We have not yet reckoned with individ- 
ual which sometimes 
proportions and 


abse nteeism, 
alarming 
h was due to lack of transport, war 
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dangers, necessity of helping at home, 
illness, truancy, etc., and in general 
with the irregularity and absence of 
unity in school life. School attendance 
was beyond all control when every day 
there were likely to be—and indeed 


there were—changes in the situation, 
and when, for instance, classes had to 
temporary 


be held in five different 


premises remote from each other. 


Further, there was everywhere a dire 
shortage of the ordinary necessities ol 
instruction, particularly of textbooks 

a shortage that is even now still being 
felt. Then the necessity of having to 
unsuitable surround 


give lessons in 


ings—such as a badly lighted storehouse, 
a hall behind a café, an attic, a small 
room at the teacher’s home, etc.—was 
naturally not conducive to attaining the 
best results. 

The most serious of all these difh 
culties may well have been their effect, 
in combination with the general dis- 
turbed state of the country, upon the 
mentality of the pupils. Such opinions 
as the following were expressed in the 
inquiry mentioned above: “The de 
velopment of character has suffered a 
greater blow than academic develop- 
“Lack of 
interest, nervousness, etc., are also fac 
Naturally, the dis- 


turbing experiences of the occupation 


ment.” attention, lack of 


tors that count.” 


(air alarms, air attacks over the town, 
happenings of the war, politics, maneu 
vers, fights, executions, cruelties, and 
stories about them) contributed to these 
After the 
town, when it was packed with British 
entirely 


results. liberation of the 


troops, many boys became 


beyond control. Even boys who up till 
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then had been quite industrious threw 
aside all interest in their school work. 
The Allied soldiers were their heroes, 
they brought them chocolate and ciga- 
rettes, took them to the cinemas, and 
recounted exciting “real” stories, with 
which the masters and teachers could 
not compete. 


Limits or IQ Cuances to Be 
EXPECTED 

It is, of course, impossible to assess 
these influences exactly, but if we raise 
the “average loss in teaching hours,” as 
found above, from 14 months to 18 
months, this estimation of the “average 
arrears in the successful assimilation of 
subjects” will still be on the conservative 
side. Unfortunately, it has not been 
possible to check this assessment exactly 
by means of school achievement tests, 
as we scarcely possess these in Holland. 
Anyhow, this figure is borne out by 
teachers’ estimates. 

Let us now assume for a moment that 
verbal intelligence could not develop at 
all without normal schooling. Then 
among the school children tested in 
1945 there should be 18 months’ re- 
tardation in mental age, corresponding, 
for boys between 12 and 16 years of 
age, to a drop in the average IQ of at 
least 10 points compared with those of 
normal times. If we were to accept for 
a moment the equally absurd supposi- 
tion that development of intelligence is 
only a question of spontaneous growth 
of the mental organism, then there 
should be no difference in the average 
IQ: o points. Between these two ex- 
tremes should lie the actual figure 
(depending also upon the test method 
applied). 

Tests AND SuBJECTS 
Since 1928 Philips Works at Eind- 


hoven have conducted an_ industrial 
training school for boys, which, like 
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all other similar training  establis 
ments in Holland, is open to boys wh 
are at least 12 years and 8 months 
age and who are certified by their head 
master as having reached and passed 
the sixth-class standard. Training 
given for a period of four years 
can best be described aS a more exter 
sive and more specialized crafts sc} 
where instruction is given in 
branches of metal-working and 
special occupations of electrician 
glass-instrument maker. The schov 
quite apart from the business, its n 
agement being in the hands of an 
pendent “Society for Education 
Public Development.” Upon le 
this school, the pupils are quit. 

take employment wherever they wis 
The training program, like that of tt! 
normal two years’ course of Dut 
crafts schools, not only covers the 


tical and theoretical occupational stud 


but also devotes attention to the 
round development of the py 
(giving the subjects usually given is 
elementary continuation schools). 

From the very beginning, the aim 
the founders to avoid the practice, s 
common in Holland, of allowing 
backward pupils to repeat a class, h 
been followed. Therefore, only thos 
boys are admitted to the school who ar 
almost certain to be capable of comple: 
ing the training in one of the crafts 
four years (subject, of course, to | 
ness). For this reason, the selection 
pupils has always been a factor of tt 
greatest importance, the more so sin 
every year the number of applicant 
has been far in excess of the limit 
number of vacancies. 

In this selection a series of tests a 
used, as arranged by the previous a 
viser to Philips, Dr. J. Luning Pral 
The intelligence of each applicant 
determined, inter alia, by means ot 
Dutch version of the American Ni 
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| Intelligence Tests, Scales A and 
9, as worked out by Dr. Prak and 
L. F. H. Meertens. At the 
aning of the four-hours’ examina- 
Scale A is given; and at the end, 
B. In this article, when mention 
le of the IQ of a subject, this is 
understood as his average on 


\ and B. 
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the corresponding ¢,,; in the sixth 
column 100 is taken as normal; in the 
seventh, gg. 

One of the most striking tacts re 
vealed by this table is the marked drop 
in the average IQ’s over the years 1944 
to 1947, compared with those of the 
period 1935 to 1943. The deviations of 
these averages from the norms (100 and 


TABLE 1 


AveraGeE IQ’s AND DevIATIONS FOR THE YEARS 


Averace IQ 


He AveraGe IQ’s in THE YEARS 1928 
ro 1947 


In Table 1 in the second column 
re given the numbers of subjects (N) 
r whom the average IQ was cal- 
lated for the various years. These 
numbers do not include all the can- 
lates tested but only those who had 
not taken the same test before, e.g., 
he previous year. In the third column 
given the average IQ (m) for 
year, while in the fourth are 
sented the standard deviations of 
IQ distributions for each year 


(ca 43x), and in the fifth, 
N 


standard deviations of the average, 
das ¢,==0:\N. In the last 
lumns are the deviations of the 
rages from the norm, expressed in 


VIATION FROM NorRM 


99) in 1945 to 1947 are, respectively, of 
the order of 10 and 8 times the standard 
deviations of the averages. Another 
interesting point is the sharp drop in 
the average for the years 1944 and 1945, 
which were the most unfavorable for 


education, followed by a slight recovery 
in 1946 and 1947, which, however, is 
not statistically reliable. It would be 


simple to interpret these figures as 
reflecting the effects of war: a drop of 
no less than § points in the average 10, 
comparing the pre-war norm with the 


lowest post-war figure (1945). 


1 Which of these two numbers 1s 
rect cannot be decided from thes la ne, 
The average of the entre ¢t years lies close to 99, 
but that for the thre pre years , » 1939, 
and 194 i } whic all equal ) ( In 1 38, 
norms were established ym th 1 scores 
together with those « yrevious years (in all, more 


dian 


UMeyissil ¥ 
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FurtTHer ANALYSIS 

Before accepting this interpretation, 
however, we must consider a number 
of other points. 

1. Offhand, one might expect a 
quicker recovery of the level in the 
post-war years 1946 and 1947. But it 
must be remembered that the boys 
tested in these years have had inade 
quate and irregular education during a 
basic period, when the more funda 
mental subjects were dealt with—the 
finishing does not matter so much as 
the foundation. Moreover, schooling in 
1945 to 1947, taken as a whole, was still 
far from ideal. ‘Thus it is to be under 
stood that the arrears in mental develop 
ment could not be made up so quickly. 

This does not alter the fact that the 
recovery of the average after the war 
would be the strongest argument for 
the hypothesis that the effects of war 
constitute the real cause of the devi 
ations; we shall have to wait, however, 
to see the results of the coming years, 
at least until 1950—and even until 1955. 

2. If we consider an average IQ of 
100 (or 99) as normal, then we find 
not only considerable negative devia- 
tions in the years 1944-1947 but also 
significant positive deviations in the 
years 1941, (1942), and 1943 (deviations 
greater than 3¢,,). It is difficult to ex- 
plain these deviations fully. But we 
should bear in mind that the type and 
number of candidates during the years 
of enemy occupation were determined 
in large part by the political and social 
situation at the time of entry—risks and 
objections connected with training, 
school attendance, choice of trade, etc. 
In these respects these years were far 
from normal. 
(N=176) it is feasible to assume that 


Particularly for 1943 


public opinion saw risks in and objec 
tions to entry into the training school 

and not without reason, for on Decem- 
ber 6, 1942 Eindhoven underwent an air 


attack and the school was burned. Th 
indirect selective situation may hay 


accounted for the smaller but qui 


tatively better group of candidates, 

2. We have to look for other possi 
explanations both of the negative dey 
ations in the post-war years and of | 
positive deviations during the years 
enemy occupation. The number of 
plicants (N) seems to show on | 
lines a negative correlation wit! 
mean IQ, but there are some except 
to this, ¢.2., the drop of this mean 
1944-1947 cannot be accounted f 
that way. Table 2 gives the ave 
ages per yes” (again only of the new 
tested), rounded off to a whole num! 
of months, and the percentages of 
didates under 14 vears of age. Ap, 
ently 1943 was an exceptional year 
in this respect, but there is no evider 
of any definite regular relationship 
tween average age and averag 
The test conditions (method of 
testing, instruction, correction, etc.) 1 
mained essentially the same throug! 
the whole period studied here. 1 
supposition that a decline in averag: 
telligence disposition is one 
causes of the post-war drop is rat! 
improbable for there is no evidence 
indicate why the group tested in 194 
1947 should be less naturally gift 
than those of 1938-1940. Of course th 
supposition can be disproved empir 
ca'ly only by the results of the comi 
vears.* 

4. A thorough study of the IQ d 
tributions, not included here, showed 
peculiar skewness in 1944 and to a less 
extent in 1945 and 1946. This skewn 
could very well be interpreted, in 


>The rather broad scattering of the age 4) 
tribution, particularly the inclusion of the gr 
of 14 and older, ist grettable, but the phen 


ed 
studied here are so explicit that this small st 
tical inaccuracy is negligible. 

* The results for 1948 showed a mse } 


age 10 to 97.89 (N=—491, ¢=9-45 
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TABL.I 


AND PERCENTAGES OF CANDI 


wpeR FourTEEN YEARS OF AGI 


R TH 


a 


we 
v¢ 


e YEARS 


our hypothesis, as indi 
in 1Q as a result of war 


more important, argu 


found in a comparative sta 


of the results of four other 
program. Two of thes« 
B, clearly bore very litt] 
hool education: Tests ( 


ver, were both undeniably 


i to schooling (arithmetic). Now, 


IQ, 


C and D scores showed 


ynificant negative deviations in 


S 


1g 


45 to 1947, while Test A 


dropped significantly only in 


’ 


mo 


SHOV 


t¢ 


at 


st unsettled year, and Test 
ved no significant negative 
all. These results may be 


d as another positive indica 


the 


to 


decline of the IQ may b« 
the effects ot wat upon 


ation. 


i 


tdays 


OT 


EORETICAL REMARKS ON 
‘INTELLIGENCE” 

very few advocates are to 
the earlier conception that 
tests of the type of the 


Intelligence Tests offer the 


ol 


“measuring” the inborn 


predisposition of a child in 


dependently of the influence otf school 
and home education. There are, how 
ever, alt least in Europe, psychologists 
who, in view of the fact that the in 
fluences of surroundings have a demon 
strable effect upon the result, are in 
clined to deny the quality of “intelli 
yence test” to such a series and to re 
serve it for tests of a less “school” and 
“verbal” character. In the author's 
opinion, however, this conception is not 


only a less happy one from the historical 


point of view but also theoretically un 


tenable. There are no purely intelli 
rence tests, and there cannot essentially 
be any methods which enable us to 
“measure” intelligence predisposition. 
The difference between one intelligenc 
test and another—in fact, even between 
any intelligence test and an achievement 
test series 1S relative and not absolut 

Any form of intelligent behavior, 
whatever it may be, arises from exper! 
ence the subject has acquired. Surely, 
only wh nN the situation ce mands anew 
adaptation, whi n the problk m posed de 
mands a new solution which is not al 
ready well known from many former 
identical cases, may we speak of intelli 
gent behavior. So the really intelligent 
part of the behavior is not based on 
‘knowledge” in the common significa 
tion of this word; rather, as experimen 
tal research has shown, it 1S based on 
the presence of certain “operation dis 
positions” formed by experience. In 
other words, it 18 based on the conscious 
or unconscious mastery of certain gen 
eral “methods of thinking,” 1L.e., certain 
methods of searching and finding new 


solutions to problems of a certain type 


The German-Jewish — psychologist, 


Otto Selz—alas, put to death by the 
Germans—had with his follewers made 
a particular study of these methods of 
thinking (Denkmethoden) and repeat 
edly rat monstrated experim¢ nt lly the if 


great significance for all sorts of produ 
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tive mental work. And how does one in this light, the IQ is an 
acquire mastery over such methods? datum; only by an interpretation 
The productive intelligent person de- personal history of a particular 
velops them from his own experience can we draw any conclusion as t 
and adopts them, largely unconsciously, born disposition and to its possibi 
from others; the less gifted person needs _ for the future. 

more experience and directed schooling For this reason it is of great j 
if he is ever to master them. But, in tance to know something about | 
both cases, without experiences one can tent to which various types of 
never learn to master those ways of influenced by particular deviatio; 
thinking, those methods for finding _ the circumstances of surroundings, 
new solutions which made intelligent for the practitioner it is of great 


performance possible. One cannot de- tance to use side by side int 


velop intelligence without experience.’ — tests which are more and less depe: 


The fact that the results of a certain upon circumstances of nurture ai 
test depend upon the influences of sur- cation. 
roundings is not, therefore, essentially 
an argument against that method as a SUMMARY 
measure of intelligence. One must be 1. Education in Holland has suffer 
aware, however, when using such a test 4 Serious setback because of the circun 
that the resulting score is no measure of stances of war. In Eindhoven 
intelligence predisposition but merely fears in successfully taught subj 
an indication of a certain level of intelli- among the pupils of elementary school, 
gence. If the latter is expressed as a Which have suffered most, is estimated 
mental age and divided by the chrono- © average at least one and a half years 
logical age, then the quotient, e.g., the 2. According to the annual tests 
1Q, essentially signifies only the “path” plied to the average 13-14-year-old ca 
of mental development “traveled” by didates of the boys industrial school 
the individual child in relation to the tached to Philips works, the 
“path” followed by the average child [IQ in the post-war years appear« 
in the same length of time. In other over four points lower than the pre-war 
words, the IQ indicates the average average. These 1Q’s were determined 
relative speed of development in the by means of the Dutch version ot 
lifetime of the child up to the moment American National Intelligence 1 
of the testing of a certain kind of intelli- 1920, Scales A and B. 
gence determined by the test. Viewed 3. Presumably the unsatisfactory ed 

cational conditions referred to sub 1 


1 to | 


isthe BOTY 


‘In order to realize the truth of this state- point I above are to be regarded as Ul 
ment—and we have to do so, also in practice, ; 
time and time again—one need only recall such 
extreme cases as that of Kaspar Hauser. Kid- gence level. 
napped, probably for political reasons, at the age 4. In order to put this hypoth SiS 
of one or two years, he spent the early years of 
his life in a dark cellar, where he was only given ; 
food at certain times through a trap-door. Imme- alyzed: the slow recovery after the Wal 


diately after his release any intelligence test, the occurrence of significant positiy 


verbal or not, practical or theoretical, would of cs ; : a 
course have qualified him as IQ=o. deviations in the years 1941, (1942), 


*D. Wechslers The Measurement of Adult 1943; the possibility of other causes 
Intelligence gives another interpretation, but the the decline: the distribution of the IQ: 
one given here is in the author's opinion no less 4 Fe 
instructive and no less justified. 


main cause of the decline in the int 


the test, a few points were further 


in each of the ten years from 19 
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further investigations have 
means led to results detract- 
the hypothesis given in point 


an investigation into the 
results of four other tests it 
that two tests rather closely 
school education showed in 


rs 1944 to 1947 a sharper regres- 


two others which were little 
jucation. This again speaks 
in point 3. 

results of the next few 
to 1955, can definitely prove 
tation and furnish quanti 

ore exact estimates. 
fact that education may have 
, considerable influence on the 
rmined in this manner con 


reason to doubt the value 


s of tests as a measure ol 
nce, provided the old idea 
IQ is a criterion for the in 


ce predisposition 1S dropped. 


lt 


results of this investigation will 


elp us to remember that the IQ is in 


essence a datum relating to the individ 
ual history of the child tested: it ts a 
criterion for the average speed of mental 
development” of the child in the past, 
measured in relation to that of the av 
erage child. In principle, the result of 
any intelligence test depends partly 
upon the influences of circumstances 
and surroundings (nurture); however 
ingeniously the test may have been built 
up, the IQ will never be a measure of 
the predisposition. 

8. From the conception set forth in 
point 7 it follows that the step from the 
lO to the predisposition and, the reby, to 
the future possibilities of development, 
is One of interpretation or (in practice) 
of forecasting. Such an interpretation 
or forecast can be worked out most sat 
isfactorily only by the expert psycholo 
gist, making allowance for a number of 
non-quantitative factors such as home 
background, education, and present and 
future circumstances. 


The significance of the word “mental” here 
depends, of course, upon the type of test used 
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FORMING IMPRESSIONS OF PERSONALITY: A CRITIQUE 


BY ABRAHAM 
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EstaLT theory—rooted in logic 
and epistemology, and with its 
experimental foundations in the 


psychology of perception, learning and 
thinking—was regarded by its founder, 


the late Max Wertheimer, as equally 
applicable to problems of personality 
and of the social field (2, 3). Recently, 
an associate of Wertheimer, S. E. Asch, 
reported on an experimental investiga 
tion of a complex personal and social 
phenomenon: the formation of impres 
sions of personality (1). The present 
writer, also associated with Wertheimer 
or many years, looked forward to this 
report, interested in seeing how a Ges- 
taltist would approach this phenom 
enon, what method he would employ 
to capture its essential nature and yet 
make it amenable to experimental! in- 
vestigaton. It was found that the pro- 
cedure consisted of reading to groups 
of subjects a list of trait-names said 
to denote characteristics belonging to a 
particular person, asking them to form 
an impression of this person, and then to 
give a brief characterization in a few 
sentences; to simplify the determination 
of the content of the written impres- 
sions and for group comparisons, each 
subject was then given a check list con- 
sisting of pairs of trait-names, mostly 
opposites, and was asked to select from 
each pair the one which best accorded 
with the view he had formed. Numer- 
ous variations utilized different lists, 
various arrangements of the words in a 
particular list, and additions to or dele- 
tions from these words. How does this 
method fulfill the Gestalt principle of 
being guided in the construction of the 
experimental design by the “concrete 
nature” of the things studied (2, p. 3)? 
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For the living, organized person wi 
the object of judgment, the study subs; 


tuted a handful of words, discrete traj; 
names (or, to stretch the point conside; 
ably, discrete traits), which were t 
organized to form an impression; fo; 
the varied interpersonal, social relat 
SHIps between Observe! and ODSCTY 
out of which grows the impression, 
assignment to write a description b 
on these words; for the dynamic, chang 
ing time-space manifold in which ¢ 
impression forms and grows, the 
row experimental situation; and for | 
vivid impressions of personality whic 
often result in daily life, impressi 
which Asch himself has dubbed as w 
and incipient (1, p. 261). Does th 
vestigation perhaps not warrant 
very criticism which Wertheimer 
rected against some psychological stu 
ies—-that they exclude that which is m 
vivid and real in the living phenon 
enon, that they somehow lose the ver 
thing which matters (2, p. 1)? 

Ease of experimental  investigati 
and manipulation appears to be on 
reason for the choice of the described 
procedure (p. 261).’ Perhaps the fo 
mulations of the problem can hint 
further rationale. The report states: 


1. Each person confronts us with a larg 
number of diverse characteristics. . . . H 
do the several characteristics function toget 
to produce an impression of one pers 
(p. 258) 


2... . Our view of a person necessat 


Lorin 


involves a certain orientation to, and order 
of, objectively given, observable character 
tics. It is this aspect of the problem that » 
propose to study (p. 260). 

1 Henceforth all page numbers will ret 
report by Asch. 
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Parenthetically, we mention that such 
ems as characteristics, tratts, and char- 
- qualities, basal to these formula 
5 and to the entire report, are not 
isely defined. It is not always cleai 
her characteristics referred to in 
rext are those which an individual 
ntly possesses, or those which 
expresses 1n a particular situation, 
| those which an observer at 
him. While the three are 
vs related in a one-to-one man 
vmOons among them are not 
he text, but rather there ap 
an implicit assumption 
alls, possession 1S directly 

) impression.” 
rlying the experimental design 
vo quoted formulations of the 
re seems to lurk the hypoth 
mpressions of personality in 
rientation to” (p. 260) and inte 
1 of discrete traits. But in judg 
f actual people the observer 
not necessarily perceive diverse 
ristics. Unlike what occurred 
experiments, his impression of a 
may form before he is aware 
distinct characteristics and need not 
result of organizing these. The 
covery of traits, if it does occur, may 
the outcome of differentiation from 
vior patterns, influenced by—and in 
: influencing—the impression. While 


{sch was aware of the importance of 


liscovery of traits in a person (p. 


249), he excluded this process in study- 
ng impressions of personality. It seems 
to us that he was thus arbitrarily sep- 


r 


ting processes which are interwoven 
judgments of people. 
Moreover, while Asch rightfully criti- 


in dealing with a possible theoretical 

of the process of forming an impres 

to which his study does not subscribe), 

| the total impression of the person to 
7 


sed traits, as well as to the sum 


the individual traits (pp. 258 


cized many investigations of impres 
sions of personality for a one-sided stress 
on subjective influences (p. 260), his 
own study strikes us as being one-sided 
in its neglect of personal and social fac 
tors, particularly since it was not estab 
lished that what he studied could be 
dealt with independently of such fa 
tors. 

Indeed, he appears to believe that th 
processes he investigated are quite gen 
eral in nature. Thus, he explained that 
the issue of individual differences was 
not taken into account because “it 
seemed desirable to turn first to thos 
processes which hold generally ck spit 
individual differences” (p. 283). But it 
was not established that the studied 
processes hold generally: that they rep 
resent a universal phenomenon, ar 
present in all cases of impressions ol 
ictual persons, or typify a pure case of 
such impressions. 

Furthermore, he maintained that the 
impressions resulting from these lists 
of trait-names are “partial aspects of a 
broader process” involved in natural 
judgments of people (p. 289). A priori, 
there is little justification for such an as 
sumption. Neither experimentally not 
empirically was the transition made 
from his experimental situations to life 
situations, from trait-names to human 
actions; nowhere in the report was there 
shown the relevancy of the experimental 
procedures to more natural judgments. 

But even if it is granted that the im 
pressions dealt with are partial aspects 
of a broader process involved in im 
pressions of actual people, it does not 
follow that the characteristics of th 
studied aspects are necessarily contained 
in the broader process. One need not 
share the investigator’s belief that whil 
observations of actual persons probably 
would “involve other processes which 
we have failed to find under the present 


. 
conditions... we see no reason to doubt 
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that the basic features we were able to 
observe are also present in the judgment 
of actual persons” (p. 283, italics ours). 
Features of partial aspects or parts need 
not characterize the picture of the total 
process; the latter may not be at all de- 
terminable from what takes place in 
some aspects of it. It would have been 
of value if Asch had described how the 
impressions he studied are related to im- 
pressions of actual people; precisely 
what are those “basic features” to which 
he refers and what role they play in 
more natural judgments; and how one 
who desired to understand the latter 
might hope to take into account the 
many aspects and tactors neglected by 


the study. 


Critiove or Speciric CONCLUSIONS AND 
IMPLICATIONS 


Each of the more than 1000 subjects 
who participated in the various experi- 
ments submitted a written sketch of a 
person, which was described by Asch 


as being unified, completed, and round- 


ed (p. 261). Since there was no one 
person nor one standard sketch with 
which to compare the diversified expo- 
sitions resulting from the reading of any 
one list, we wonder how he determined 
that a sketch was completed, that there 
was nothing lacking; or that it was uni- 
fied; or that it was rounded. Clarifica- 
tion concerning the basis for the appli- 
cation of these adjectives to all the 
sketches is of importance, since many of 
the report’s conclusions and implica- 
tions are largely founded upon the al- 
leged character of the sketches. 

In describing the main points in the 
procedure of his subjects, the investiga- 


tor stated: 


There is an attempt to form an impression 
of the entire person. The subject can see the 
person only as a unit; he cannot form an 
impression of one-half or of one-quarter of 
the person. . . . The subject seeks to reach 


the core of the person through the py 
traits. (p. 254) 


One notices that these statem 
were worded as though an impress 
of an actual person was involved, 7 
was done “for the sake of convenie; 
of expression” (p. 283). Why shou 
these formulations have been couct 
in the language of impressions of a 
people, when the impressions 
which the investigation dealt ar 
necessarily related to natural 
ments? 

The matter of language aside, 
wish that it had been stated explicit 
whether these formulations were b 
on his subjects’ procedures as reveal 
through analysis of the written sket 
and/or check lists, or whether they w 
based on private information submit: 
by his subjects and not described in | 
text. We fail to see how the sket 
or check lists reveal an attempt to s 
the “entire person.” Again, since ther 
was no one person nor one standard 
sketch with which to compare 
sketches, how did Asch determine that 
the entire person, and not one-half 
one-quarter, was seen and describx 
Secondly, how did he deduce that the: 
was a search for the “core” of the per 
son? He mentioned that diversif 
accounts resulted from the reading 
any list (p. 261). In anticipation of 
subsequent section, we report that, wher 
we repeated one of the experiments, ¢ 
verisfied sketches also were obtain 
One of our classes, for example, su 
mitted sketches containing such oppos 
ing views as these: 

1a. This person is able to lead 
others 

1b. I don’t think a person lil 
this is a capable leader 

2a. selfish, conceited individua! 

24. not inclined to be selfish 

3a. He should be of a very like 
able nature 
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Obvious that such a person 
uld not be very likeable 

I thes comes closet to the 
erson? ‘To say that each 
Sc rched tor the core ol the 
person he wrote about is to 
rhe issue, unless his subjects men 

h strivings. Ours did not. 
ibove quoted description of his 
ocedures was continued in 


llowing manner: 


as two or more traits are under 
me to one | son, t! y cease to 
1s isolated traits,3 and come into imme 
» dy ic interaction. . . . There takes 
cess of organization in the course 
the traits order themselves into a 
It may be said that the traits lead 
isely social life, striving to join each 
closely organized system. .. . The 
system of relations determines which 
) will become central. (p. 284) 


We fail to see how the results could 
te sociability and eagerness for 
nmon group-membership among the 
ts, or that the system of traits orders 
wn structure and determines the 
! or peripheral character of its 
mbers. 
nally, Asch concluded from the ex 
ments that formation and change 
mpressions of personality “consist of 


specific processes of organization” (p. 


* 


5), and that the impression itself is 


n and-summation of impressions, 
s itself structured (p. 287). He im 


d that structural features are in- 


in the organization of traits 

n the personality (p. 286). While 
re in theoretical sympathy with 
ontent of these conclusions and im 
ons, and while we believe that 
sequent experimentation may at- 
to their validity, it is our opinion 
they were drawn from experiments 
had little relationship to actual 

il life situations, when does one meet 


ted traits and then realize that they 


n person? 


impressions of personality, and that it 
was not clearly established how they 
logically follow from the results. The 
results do attest to the Gestalt hypothesis 
that, when a proper frame of reference 
is adopted, certain items of experienc 
tend to be viewed as an organized 
whole, the items in this case being the 
trait-names, and the frame of reference 
the directions that the words denc te 
characteristics of one person and that 
the task is to characterize the person in 
sentence form. The experimental varia 
tions support the Gestalt thesis that an 
item is what it is because of its role and 
function in its field. But these theses 
might also have found support if other 
words, not trait-names, had been em 
ployed and the subjects told that they 
referred, say, to a certain scene or a 
certain event. Certainly one would not 
draw from such experiments conclu 
sions and implications for actual pet 
sonality structure, or formation and 
change of impressions of personality. 
To do so from Asch’s study—which 
dealt essentially with the organization 
of words into a description of a person 
may be almost as unwarranted. 


REPETITION OF EXPERIMENT 


In order to gain understanding of 
what takes place when such an experi 
mental setup is administered, we re 
peated one of Asch’s experiments.* The 
instructions we employed were pre 
cisely those described in the report and 
the list of trait-names was one quoted 
in the report: energetic—assured—talk 
ative—cold—tronical—inquisitive — per- 
suasive (p. 260). Yet, our results dif 
fered sharply from those Asch found. 

Each of his subjects submitted a uni 
fied description of a person, which was 
not discrete, but in which the separate 


*We did not employ the check list since 
we were primarily interested in the sketches 
themselves 
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qualities mentioned in the list had been 
shaped into a single consistent view; 
each account was “completed and 
rounded” (p. 261). But we found that 
of 40 Yeshiva University students, com- 
prising two history classes, and of 29 
students in an elementary psychology 
class in Brooklyn College (the latter 
similar to the psychology classes used 
in the original investigation) only 19 
and 15, respectively, submitted descrip- 
tive sketches of an individual. Even 
several of these responses do not give 
evidence of a consistent viewpoint and 
it would be far-fetched to say of most 
of them that they were unified, com- 
pleted and rounded. Moreover, while 
his subjects did not reproduce the given 
list or reply merely with synonyms (p. 
261), over one-third of our sketches con- 
sisted, in the main, of words from the 
list, or synonyms strung together in 
sentence form, e.g., illustration (a) be- 
low, while a few others were essentially 
collections of definitions of the terms. 

Our remaining subjects contributed = 
wide array of responses. Of those in the 
history classes, three gave globular or 
general impressions, e.g., (4) below; 
four gave discrete value-judgments of 
the discrete characteristics, e.g., (¢) and 
(d); six wrote about a profession or 
type, rather than of any particular in- 
dividual, e.g., (¢); four concentrated on 
inconsistencies among the traits, ¢.g., 
(f); and four stated that they could 
not respond to the task or submitted 
blank sheets. Of the remaining psy- 
chology students, five dealt with a pro- 
fession or a type; five described one or 
more psychological mechanisms or ex- 
periences which might account for pos- 
session of the traits, e.g., (g); three 
dealt only with incompatibilities among 
the traits; and one stated that he did 
not know how to proceed. It is interest- 
ing to note that Asch made no mention 
of failures to respond, that he stressed 
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that the process his subjects employed 
was not the forming of a homogeneny. 
“general impression” (p. 285), and thy 
while he referred to contradiction, 
among traits when other lists we, 
used, he did not mention that an 
the subjects who heard the list employe 
herein were troubled by or even me; 
tioned inconsistencies. 

The replies submitted by our subjec 
referred to in the text, were the folloy 
ing: 

(a) This person appears to be of a ve 
talkative nature, though very cold, but 
assured while being energetic. He has a ver 
ironic viewpoint and is exceedingly persuas 
in his arguments. (Italics ours. Note sin 
larity between italicized words and the wor 
in the list read to the subject.) 

(6) This description doesn’t characteriz: 
to me a person of too good a character 

(c) He or she is energetic and persua 
which are good signs, but to be ironical, 
and talkative usually is harmful. Therefor 
most of these traits are not good. 

(d) 1 would like him for his energy a 
inquisitiveness and dislike him for his talk 
tiveness, irony and coldness. I am indiffe: 
to persuasiveness. 

(e) This description could be fitted 
detectives. ... 

(f{) No one person could have all t 
characteristics. . . . 

(g) This individual must have a superiont 
complex since he is assured, talkative, 
and persuasive. He must also have had 
eral bad experiences, shown by being iron 


This difference in results is partic 
larly challenging in view of Asch’s “pre 
liminary” generalization that “whes 
task of this kind is given, a norm 
adult is capable of responding to © 
instruction by forming a unified m 
pression” (p. 261). Either our subjecs 
were not “normal” adults, or his as 
tion bears reinvestigation. 

(It might not he out of place to m 
tion here that when, in other 
classes, we changed the instructions" 
not stating that the words denoted 
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of one person, many of the 
waiting impressions dealt with more 
one person, or even with non- 
man obiects, and some were discrete 

a nature. This trend was even more 
wr when subjects were not directed 
9 write their impressions in sentence 
rm. Only 5 out of 57 subjects then 
vrote a sketch of one person, while 
there resulted such “un-unified” re 
sponses as these: “energetic—atomic 
nerev; ironical—life, Gulliver’s travels; 
id—a cold girl, I can’t remember the 
and “philosopher — nag — ice — 
nan—historian—age of reasor,’- 
esults which hint that the particular 
nstructions Asch employed may have 
given his subjects a frame of reference 


h to view and organize the 


In an attempt to understand our sub- 
ects procedures, we questioned them 
the end of the experimental session. 


BOver two-thirds of them stated that 


Ethey did not base their impressions on 
words of the list, but only on 

few; we wonder whether the 

nce to the shaping of the separate 
ualities into a single, consistent view 
261) was intended to imply that all 

ol the characteristics were taken into 
Baccount by the participants in the origi 
| investigation. Over three-fourths 
our subjects testified that they did 
tually conceive of one person. 
Slhey said that no one person could 
ve all these characteristics, that they 
rought of a type rather than of an 
Individual, that they concentrated on 
he discrete items, and that the list 
nothing to their minds. The 
ires which our subjects claimed 


} 


used in forming their impres 
uded the following: 

t as the writing of an essay or 
using these words, but I didn’t 


] Dpression of a person 


I thought of each characteristic and ex 
pressed my thoughts on it. 


I had a vague, general idea and tried to 
put it into words. 


} 


Some of the words reminded me of a cer 


tain person so I wrote about him. I left out 
words of the list that did not fit him anc 
used additional ones 


The list immediately brought to mind a 


person and the sketch almost wrote itself 


Unfortunately, little information is 
given to indicate what replies Asch’s 
subjects might have given to similar 
questions. Such data might have 
thrown some light on the reasons for 
the differences in results. We believe 
that the reasons may be found to lie in 
personal and social factors, factors 
neglected in the original investigation. 


Our Expioratory EXPERIMENTS 


We have conducted some preliminary 
investigations on the formation of im 
pressions of personality—mainly on the 
phenomenological level—a brief account 
of which may be in place in the present 
report.” The study of impressions based 
on observations, which thus far involves 
about 200 subjects, included comparison 
of written and spoken impressions, first 
and later impressions of one person (in 
one experiment thes« were separated by 
six months, and in another, by 11 years 
between preadolescence and postadoles 
cence), and various persons’ impressions 
of a certain individual, e.g., his sweet 
heart, brother, teacher, employer. _ Sec 
ondly, subjects who had submitted thei: 
descriptions of an individual were asked 
to think of and to list the traits he pos 
sessed, and then they were again re 
quested to write their impression of the 
person. Thirdly, throughout the course 
of a semester, one detailed life history 
was read to various psychology classes, 
but was interrupted at different por 
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tions in the different classes, as well as 
introduced with varying explanations 
concerning the present status of the 
individual described; after each portion 
and at the conclusion of the history the 
listeners were asked to write their im- 
pressions of the person. Finally, several 
sketches of behavior manifested by one 
person at various times and places were 
read to subjects who were asked to 
write their impressions after each 
sketch and after all of them had been 
read. 

Tentative conclusions from these ex- 
periments, which have bearing on 
Asch’s report, are the following: 

1. Written expression of the impres- 
sion may not be isomorphically related 
to the latter. Because of the writer’s 
inability to express himself, the written 
exposition may consist of discrete items 
while the impression, as_ revealed 
through interviews, appears to be well 
organized; conversely, ability to write 
a unified composition may belie the 
hazy or unorganized character of an 
impression. Asch does not seem to dis- 
tinguish between the written descrip- 
tion and the actual impression. 

2. Formation of impressions often 
involves the organizational processes 
stressed by Asch, but also such proc- 
esses as accentuation, change, addition, 
or omission of details in the direction 
set by certain stereotypes, conventions, 
or needs of the observer. 

3. The nature of the resulting im- 
pression is determined by features of 
the judged personality and by the man- 
ner and order in which these features 
are revealed, as well as by the observer's 
attitudes, stereotypes, and mental sets 
concerning the observed, his needs, the 
relationship between the two individ- 
uals, the role each plays in the judgment 
situation, and by the social atmosphere. 
Whether the impression is determined 
largely by intrinsic factors in the judged 


personality or by external subjec, 


factors appears to depend to an ex 
on whether the judged individyal 
central or peripheral in the judgme; 
held, whether he is used as evidence , 
which to base and check the impr, 


sion.” The training and ability of ; 
observer to judge people is another d 
termining factor. Once the Impressi 
is formed it may strongly resist chang 
even if it is not isomorphically relay 
to the judged, provided it gives the of 
server a satisfactory explanation of th 
other’s behavior. 

4. The personality itself is structured 
but not necessarily in the same sengy 
as is a mathematical problem with ; 
unique solution; rather, it is often akin 
to an ambiguous stimulus field, e.g, 3 
complex drawing, which permits var 
ous rearrangements and reorganization 
of its parts. It may 
facets each of which, in 
setting and for a particular observer, 
may become the anchorage point about 
which the personality is organized 
Moreover, the personality plays a rok 
in determining how much of it and 
what aspect of it will be observed, and 
is not static but interacts with the ob- 
server and the social situation. 

5. That the personality is described 
as ambiguous is not to be taken to mean 
that it is neutral, that it permits any 
arbitrary arrangement of its parts—but, 
rather, that it supports a certain rang 
of structurizations. ) 


Possess Various 
a particular 


These may differ 
in their degree of structural clarity 
stability. Again, ambiguity does 
imply that subjective factors will neces 
sarily play the prominent role in deter 

6 The problem of the role of evidence in 
ment and perception in social situations ha 
discussed in previous reports by the writ 
agreement with another's judgment, This Joury' 
1944, 39, 97-111; Social influences on percepho® 
of complex drawings, J. soc. Psychol., 1 
257-273; A conflict in norms; metric 
English units of linear measurement, 
Psychol., 1947, 25, 193-206. 
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ing the resulting structurization of 
ersonality and the impression. 
the range of ambiguity and 
§ structural clarity vary tor dif- 
personality structures may help 
explain why several observers (each 
fw hom may feel that he has reached 
“center” of the judged personality) 
show striking disagreement in 
bing one individual and well-nigh 
mp! cord in describing another. 
f V ith regard to the matter of traits, 
we found that, while some of the de 
scriptions Wwe received mentioned dis- 
traits, others did not. However, 


the subjects were told to note and 


net 
alter 
ist traits, the subsequent characteriza- 
tions showed a striking increase in the 
se of discrete trait-names. Whether 
r not traits were initially discovered or 
F attributed to the judged, and whether 
they were seen as central or peripheral 

his makeup, seemed to depend not 
solely on the system of relations among 
traits, to Which Asch refers (p. 284), but 
also on the complex of factors described 
n paragraph 3 of this section. Finally, 
our experiments did not reveal a process 
f organization “in the course of which 
he traits order themselves into a struc- 
ture” (p. 284, italics ours); we found 
hat the organization of the traits was 
not a self-regulating process, but was 
affected by the structure of the fieid in 
which the judgments took place. 

One of the main implications of our 


findings is the importance, in the estab 
lishment and growth of an impression 
of personality, of the judgment-field. 
Because of particular field conditions, 
one and not another impression may 
develop. The very traits which are seen 
in a person may themselves be products 
of certain field conditions. To begin 
with discrete traits, to take the processes 
involved in the formation and growth 
of impressions of people out of their 
natural milieu, and to neglect personal 
and social influences may achieve ex 
perimental neatness, but at the expense 
of understanding of everyday judg- 
ments of people. It is our belief that 
whenever possible the actual phe 
nomenon should dictate the methods 
employed to study it. While our de 
scribed preliminary procedures are ad 
mittedly cruder than those of Asch’s, it 
is our hope that out of these phe 


nomenological approaches there will 


evolve more rigorous methods of study 
ing impressions of personality, which 
take into account the dynamics of the 
held in which the impression forms and 
grows. 
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THE “INTUITION QUESTIONNAIRE”: A NEW PROJECTIve 
TEST 


BY ALEX C. 


University 


HE main purpose of the investiga- 
tion reported here is to develop a 
new method of personality meas- 


urement, responses to which can sta- 
tistically and logically be shown to 
depend on the subjects’ measurable 


projections. 

The writer will not attempt at this 
time a survey of the historical and 
theoretical approaches to projection and 
projective methods.’ The present status 
of projective methods best can be 
summed up by the word “promising.” 
They are promising, more because of 
the suggestive findings of the overall 
research, than because of the results of 
crucial experiments; they are promising, 
in the light of the judgments of clini- 
cians using the techniques with profit 
in individual cases, rather than in the 
light of high statistical validity and 
adequate standardization. The field of 
unstructured personality tests is itself 
highly fluid in its own structure. There 
seems to be a real need for more studies 
that will help evaluate objectively 
methods which utilize the projective 
process as a route to the understanding 
of personality. 


Tue “INrurrion QUESTIONNAIRE” 
The Test 

This test is of questionnaire form and 
includes thirty items. Each item con- 
sists of a very small sample of the 
behavior, usually out of any objectively 
meaningful context, of some hypotheti- 

1 The reader is referred particularly to the recent 


provocative reviews by Sargent (8), Hunt (12), 
Rapaport (7), Symonds and Samuel (11), and 


Cattell (2) 


SHERRIFFS 


of California 


cal individual. Each test item has bx 
chosen to represent behavior wh 
might arise from a variety of motiy 
tions. These behaviors are ones { 
which college women (see “The Sy! 
jects”) might be expected to feel som, 
empathy. The items of the “Intuiti 
Questionnaire” follow. 

ITEMS OF THE “INTUITION 

QUESTIONNAIRE” 

B. is always wanting to do something 

has never done before 

X. feels upset if she hears that pe 

are criticizing her or blaming her 

A. often acts contrary to custom, 

the wishes of her parents 

R. said to her brother, “I hop 

marry.” 

J. sometimes puts almost too mi 

and effort into neatness. 

W. never seems to stop and | 
think. 
P. is easily influenced by her friend 
lets herself be led. 
E. is a girl who enjoys a good } 
argument. 
T., a twenty-year-old girl, turned dow 


an invitation to a party in order to st 


for an examination to be held in a week 


This girl said, “I give myself utterly» 
the happiness of someone I love.” 

L. goes off by herself every evening 
watches the sunset. 

Ra. said “Look what I've done! 

H. is a girl who prefers hiking, f 
and flying to parties, bridge, and talking 


K. is a girl who says, “I work hh 
slave at everything I undertake unt 
am satisfied with the results.” 


V. is a girl who daydreams a 
of the time 
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ttracted by every good-looking The subjects are then asked to “Give a 
at she sees probable explanation for the behavior 
» girl who enjoys organizing or indicated in each of the following 
ing “the activitics Of a group, team, excerpts trom life histories taken trom 
wr committee a random sample ot the population. 
a girl who would rather stay home Include the motivation underlying the 
ind listen to good music than go behavior and the origins of the 
th a group. motivation.” 
rir! who hesitated when told to Since the responses of the subjects are 
etween school, marriage, ard no: determined by the context of th: 
items themselves, they must necessarily 
nusually particular about her — j¢ highly individual. It further ap 
ince and dress . . 
pears that they are definitely related to 
els happy only when she remains the underlying motivational systems 
and perception habits of the subjects 
father, “Why did you (see “Results”). 
Administration may be group or indi 
er friend, “Gee, I'd never be vidual. The questionnaire requires on 
> ot the average 50 minutes for completion 
nineteen-year-old, attractive-looking, 
uunced after an eight day acquaint Variables for Scoring 
with the second man in her life 


Rrwtiervetiecd 


Investigation reveals that the “Intu 
ition Questionnaire” may be scored in 
terms of broad tension areas. - These 
" wt areas on which research has been done 

is a giri Wo 1s uneasy when uutina q . . 

are the familiar ones: the self, the famils 
position of decision or leadership. 
situation, and the social environment. 


i } “recte : ayy Tr ° 
s always interested in money and The responses to the questionnaires 
handles her money very well, keeping 


she was about to be married. 


is a girl who always seems to have a 
t deal on her mind. 


“rs ttaarwsd 


are scored for the presence or absenc« 
of such tensions in the following 
S. is a girl who said, “I think the arts manner: 
more important to me than the 
SCIERICES, DIRECTIONS FOR SCORING THI 
“INTUITION QUESTIONNAIRE” 
Read each item carefully and score for 
presence of strain in the areas of self, family, 
and social. In any item, strain may be indi 
the only girl in her living group cated for one, two, or three of these areas: 


nute account of every cent. 


I am apt to be apprehensive 
en I am alone in an empty house at 


"+e? © See eae « 


» always locks her door. score for each area indicated. Do not score 

a she one area more than once in any item 

the questionnaire forms, a space of one 

half inches was left under each state Sei 
the subjects to write in their tension, strain, conflict, or insecurity 
in regard to the self of the subject 
™ ; of the item, or in regard to the 
Lhe q lestionnaire 1s characterized to life of the subject; for example, in 
e subjects as a method for picking out re size, sex, physical makeup 
individuals who are able to make abilities, disposition, past or present 


most effective intuitive use of small 


if Content of response states or implies 


misdemeanors (guilt), “boring exist 
ence,” “unsatisfying life,” worry 
redicting a total situation—an anxiety, etc. Example: For item 1 


AS LOT 


I 
ty supposedly related to insight. the response: “B. has failed at every 
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thing she has tried so far, and looks EXPERIMENTAL EVALUATION op THE 
for something at which she can “INTUITION QUESTIONNAIRE” 


succeed.” . 

, The Subjects 
Where response indicates in regard MO PECES 
to parents or sibs tension, hostility, The subjects utilized for the maio, 
ambivalence, strain, dependence 
which brings on concomitant inse 
curity, suppression by parents, fric : 
tion between parents or sibs: it enrolled in a large state university 
should be scored as “tension family.” comprising the entire female populatio 
Example: For item 1, the response: of an advanced course in clinical psy 
“B's family have always held her 
down.” 


On 
l 


part of the evaluation of the ques 
naire were 93 junior and senior studen 


chology.* The subjects ranged in age 

: ; from 19 to 32 years, averaging 

Social: Tension, or ‘lack of confidence in igi 
social techniques, social relationships, 
social approval, number of friends, ’ 
mobility, probable success in mar related helds, such as premedical, SOC] 


years. Of these, 51 per cent were psy 
chology majors, 33 per cent wer 


riage, friction with outside individ welfare, and child development, wh 
uals or group, fear of “robbers,” 14 per cent were in other fields, such ; 
“rape,” etc. are scored “tension j 
social.” Example: For item 1, the 
response: “B. has never had a date 
with a boy, and keeps thinking of 4S a group test to the entire class thre 
the good times she would like to weeks before the end of the semester 

have.” 


general curriculum and English. 
The questionnaire was administer 


(This presentation of the directions is much The Criteria 

abbreviate ' for the purposes of this article. 
The complete directions include a discussion In order to gain adequate material of 
of common problems of scoring and give the kind necessary for independent) 
standards for borderline responses.) determining the tensions of the subjects, 
it was desired to secure case history, 
interview, or autobiographical data fo: 
each subject. 

Only the autobiography proved pra 
ticable, and its choice was desirable for 
several reasons. In the first place, 
had been a tradition of this particuls 
psychology course for a number 
years for the students to write ther 
autobiographies analytically, following 


The individual subject's score for 
each tension area is obtained by sum- 
ming the number of items in response 
to which this tension was indicated. 
A. given item response might be scored 
as expressing no tension or as express- 
ing tension in one, two, or three areas. 
A general, combined area, tension score 
is obtained by adding together the 
scores for each of the three areas. 

Item analysis indicates that the ques» @ 
tionnaire is apparently an adequate given them early in the semester. As 
instrument for working with tension to _ the semester developed, this outline wa 
the extent that a wide range of scores elaborated upon in lectures which wer 
in the three areas results. Further, concerned in part with a discussion 
most of the specific items draw a the variables of human behavior 0 
variety of response in terms of the were aimed at increasing the studen' 
tension area indicated.” 


a mimeographed outline which wa 


« 


8 The reason for limiting the sample to o 
2The fact that a more limited variety of was that this phase of the investigation (ook p 
response than was desirable resulted for several in the war year, 1944, at which time ¢ 
of the items suggested some revision of the ques- student body of the university was M4" 
tionnaire. Such revision is now in progress. depleted. 


he 
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ness of significant areas of life 
nee, in order that they might 
rate their Own experiences mean 
in the writing of the autobiog 
Not until the middle of the 
vere they to begin the actual 

x which seven weeks were 


OT 


Since this writing was tra 
the students would in no way 
they were singled out for pat 

r experimental study, as they were 
y fulfilling the requirements of 
arse { 


in addition, the autobiography seemed 


le because there has been sup 


recent literature for the thesis 
quantification of such material is 
ible Vide Allport crn Stout 
): Cavan, Hauser, and Stouf 
): Stagner (9). ] . 
[he autobiographies, which were 
ed, averaged on their completion 50 
sinlength. The shortest contained 


rial of ages, the longest, 108. 


dently [he autobiographies of the 93 sub 
bjects ts were rated for the degree of ten 
story, that the rater felt to be present 
ita for n each of the three areas. Also, an 

verall tension rating was made. The 
1 pra five-point scales used for these ratings 
dle tor re modifications of the scales success 


ly used in the University of Califor 
1 Child Guidance Study (6). These 


ting scales follow. 


ike it possible for the students to pursue 
inalysis with greater freedom, and to 
bjectivity in scoring the questionnaires and 
ng the autobiographies, a coding scheme ts 
in the course which provides for 
except at the time of the actual tran 
{ grades for the group as a_ whole. 
re permitted to disclose their identity 
the course is formally over if at that 
wish to discuss with a clinician material 

ive uncovered, 
investigation had been concluded, 
interviews with 18 of these subjects iadi 
saustaction of the investigator the 
validity of the autobiographies for this 


sample at least. 


RATING SCALES OF TENSION AREAS 
SELF, FAMILY, SOCIAL AND 


Family 


COMBINED AREA 


Adjustment to size, sex, physical 
makeup, abilities, disposition, past o# 
present misdemeanors (guilt), “bor 
ing existence and unsatisfying life,’ 
worry, anxicty, etc.| 
1. Extreme in tension in regard to 

lf; extreme lack of confidence, 
excessive in self-depreciation and 
unfavorable comparison—or com 
pensatory and marked bragga 
docio. Perhaps intense guilt feel 
ings, or feelings of inadequacy 

Marked unacceptance of one o1 
two items of makeup, but not as 
extreme as ! (If to point of 
dominating whole personality, 
classify under 1.) May have 
many mild points of discomfort 
Lacks confidence in some particu 
lars, but for the most part is 
unselfconscious—or unaware—of 
assets or liabilities. Occasional 
tension or conflict about self, but 
not enough to be considered as 
characteristic 
Without much tension; this per 
son recognizes handicaps but 
accepts them realistically; or un 
aware, and not bothered. Littk 
evidence for compensatory be 
havior to be found. 

Full confidence; accepts limita 
tions and assets easily. 


(Codings on severity of tension, 
whether it involves one or more 
family members, including step 
parents, or parent substitutes in the 
home. Watch for tension produc 
ing relationships whether shown 
openly, or by withdrawing or in 
compensatory demonstrativeness, ot 
relationships so ingrown that nor 
mal, friendly relations to outsiders 
are hampered or precluded.) 
1. Extreme tension 

2. Same trends, but rot extreme 
as! 

For most part, low-grade tenston 


dhsence of real strain 


Completely secure in family 
affection 


me twee eeteacap 


"Te eeaer eee 
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(The area of the person's feeling of 
tension or confidence and satisfaction 
in social relations.) 


Soctal: 


1. Acute tension in this area 

2. Definite but less 
than 1 
Takes social relationships fairly 
much in stride 

4. Very little tension 

5. Confident 


acute tension 


Combined Area: (An overall evaluation of 
the person’s total adjustment; the 
general security-insecurity which is 
the dynamic resultant of all aspects 
of the individual's life-situation.) 

1. Extremely tense 
2. Markedly tense 
2. Moderately tense 
4. Low-grade tensions only 
5. Absence of real strain 
(The definitive statements which accom 
pany the codings on these scales are omitted 

In general, they are comparable to the 

specifications regarding Tensions in Self.) 


Results ® 
1. Reliability. Several the 
reliability of the questionnaire have 
been made. These include: (1) The 


here. 


tests of 


correlations between the ratings of two 
different 
lated for both Rater A vs. Rater B and 


raters. (These were calcu- 


Rater A vs. Rater C. Rater A discussed 
the rating scales with Rater B, while 
Rater C had access only to the printed 
directions.) (2) The correlations be- 
tween the ratings of one rater, Rater A, 
at two different times. This particular 
test of reliability was desired since 


6 The findings on reliability and validity are 
based upon Pearson product-moment correlation 
coeficients. The variables correlated were the 
unweighted scores for the questionnaires and the 
vaiues on the rating scales for the criteria. 

Three individuals contributed to the scoring on 
which measures of reliability and validity were 
Rater A, the writer, who at the time of 
the study was lecturer in clinical psychology at 
the University of California; Rater B, Frances 
Sherriffs, who earlier as a graduate student at 
Stanford University has been appointed clinical 
fellow; Rater C, Sydney Smith, who was acting 
as teaching assistant in clinical psychology at the 
University of California at the time of the 
investigation. 


based: 


validity coefficients were based entireh 
on the ratings of Rater A (see beloy 

(3) Correlations between scores resy 

ing on test-retest administration wi} 
nine months intervening. These ques. 
tionnaires were scored by Rater A. 

An estimate of the reliability of ¢ 
criterion has been achieved by corr 
lating the ratings made by Raters A a 
B on a sample of the autobiographies 

The results obtained by the variou 
techniques employed to test reliab 
are summarized in Table 1. 

2. Intercorrelations. It is importan 
to know to what degree the thr 
defined areas of tension under cons 
eration are independent. Theoreti 
it is conceivable that the three 
could be merely three expressions of t 
same thing—namely, general tens 
Therefore, intercorrelations were ca 
lated between the three scales of 
questionnaire and between the thr 
areas in the autobiographies. 

These  intercorrelations are 
enough so that we may conclude th 
in scoring the questionnaires or in th 
ratings for the three areas of the aut 
viographics we are get‘ing at sufficient 
independent variables. The intercorr 
lations based on the entire sample 
93 subjects are presented in Table 2 

3. Questionnaire Validity. The pr 
mary measures accepted for validity in 
this investigation are the correlation 
between the autobiography ratings a 
the scores on the questionnaire. Sin 
only Rater A scored all the data in th 
study, validity coefficients are based 
his ratings. These correlations, bas 
on the entire group of 93, appear 
Table 3." 

SupPLEMENTARY Finpincs oN VALIDN 

Although the primary measures 
cepted for validity in this investigat 

7 For a discussion of the relatively low va 


of the questionnaire score for Family Tension, § 
below, discussion of certainty of criterion. 





} 


onnaire, 
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TABLE 1 


FINDINGS ON RELIABILITY 


ION NAIREI 


(Rater A vs. Rater A) 


correlations between autobiog- 


the the 
correlations are 


ratings and scores on 


nnaire, these 
added meaning when they are 

along with certain further 
tion. Information on the fol 


points is therefore presented: 


correlations between question- 


scores and criteria consisting of 
~w ratings, (2) the effect on the 


ty coefhicients of the certainty with 


the criteria ratings were made, 
correlations between the ques- 


aire scores and the subjects’ self- 
igs on the tension areas, (4) the 


of the subject’s conscious desire 
responses to the 
(5) the effect on 
nnaire scores of membership in 


on his 


UI1S€ 


and 


Known group. 


Naive 


Subjects with Interview 


Social | COMBINED 


Criteria. There were two major rea 
sons for enlarging .the investigation to 
include an additional group of subjects. 
First, it was desirable to verify on a 
psychologically naive group the results 
which had been obtained on the clini 
cally sophisticated group. It was im- 
portant to learn whether naive subjects 
could respond to a questionnaire in 
terms of “underlying motivations” and 
whether they would project in a man 
ner similar to that of the more sophisti- 
Second, it 


determine 


cated. was important to 
the relationships 


found between the questionnaire and 


whether 


the autobiography would hold when 
the was 
against some other method of clinical 


questionnaire measured 
evaluation. 
A sample of 38 women was chosen 


from a class of 325 lower-division stu- 


TABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATIONS BE 


TWEEN 


TENSION. AREA 
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TABLE 3 areas could not be entirely successfy 

VALIDITY OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE FOR [he interviews were conducted 

TENSIONS four to six weeks after the first adn 
istration of the questionnaire. 

° For the questionnaire, two estimate 
of reliability were obtained, Rater A , 
Rater B, and test-retest. It proved in 

Family possible to obtain material by which ; 

a i 4 estimate the reliability of the crite; 

oe The correlations between the 


CORR ZLATION 


viewer's ratings and the questionnair 

* These correlations are significant at the 1-per . 
cent level. They compare favorably with meas- 
ures of validity reported for projective and other subjects served as an index of y alidity 


personality tests. In considering their magnitude For these estimates of reliabilir 
relative to the degree of reliability of the criterion ‘ 7 a 


scores on the tension areas tor thes 


and of the quesuionnaire scoring, it 1s necessary to validity see lable 4- 
take account of the fact that the ratings utilized The findings on reliability for th 
for validity estimates were those made by Rater A, group suggest that “naive” subjects 


and that, therefore, the pertinent reliability figures 
are the ones based on the ratings of this rater able to respond to the questionnaire 


terms of “underlying motivations 

dents. The course in which these the extent that their responses can by 
subjects were enrolled was a beginning scored with as much consistency tx 
survey course in psychology, open only tween raters as had been found for th 
to those who did not intend to take responses of the “sophisticated” s 
further courses in psychelogy. This jects (Table 1). 
group was comprised of college fresh- The magnitude of the ten-week tes 
men and sophomores who ranged in retest reliability correlations reinforces 
age from 17 to 24, with a mean age of the conclusions suggested by the nin 
18.99. In this group there were no month reliability that there is conside 
psychology majors, 24 per cent were able temporal stability of tension ar 
majors in related fields, and 76 per cent as indicated by questionnaire scores 
were in other fields. (For comparison The validity coefficients run lo 
with the clinical group see presentation than do those for the clinical psych 
above.) ogy group, as was expected becaus 

The questionnaire was administered the nature of the criteria, though oi! 
to this group at the beginning of the factors may also contribute to the low 
semester and again ten weeks later, thus correlations. 
giving material for computing short- The above relationships and the ta 
term test-retest reliability. that the two groups represent a fair 

The criteria in the case of this group wide range of age, academic status, 
were ratings made on the basis of a_ fields of interest, although these va 


—_ 
MCU 
] 
grade: 
1 , 
lad i 


raphie 


50- to 60-minute interview with each ables were not systematically sampi 
subject. During this interview material suggest that further research mig resear 
was sought by which the interviewer, prove the test to be capable of wit 

Rater A, could judge the subjects on the application in college populations. 

three areas of tension and on general 2. The Effect on the Validity Cor 


insecurity. It is obvious that in one lations of the Certainty with Which! 
hour any attempt to obtain full and Criteria Ratings Were Made. | 


m 


accurate information on highly personal obvious that one factor which 
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influence markedly the 
efhcients is that of the ade 
the criteria. In order to 
importance of this factor 
ate d separately those subjects 
the autobiography seemed 
and those for whom this 

yn seemed least adequate. 
he method by which the autobiog 
and 


were grouped as to most 


lequate was by division in terms 


mic grade on the papers, sort 


Correlations between questionnaire 
scores and the autobiography ratings for 
each of these two groups vary in the 
main from the correlations based on the 
total clinical psychology group in the 
expected directions. This finding and 
the results of tests of the significance of 
the differences between the correlations 
of the and “l 


groups appear in Table 5. 


“Certain” ncertain 


The trends represented in the above 
findings and the significant difference 


TABLE 4 


RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 


Y OF QUESTIONNAIRE 


\ vs. Rater B 
st (10 weeks) 
VALIDITY 


naire vs. Interv: 


wrelations are all significant at the 


the autobiographies into those 


which had originally been graded “A” 
n quality and those which had received 


than “A.” The 


A” had originally been defined 


lowe! letter 
s representing an autobiography which 
rather 
had 
covered all the material asked for in the 
which complete 

to give an understanding of its 
uthor and her life-space. 
idequate in these qualities were given 
grades lower than “A.” 


had been written at a dynamic 


han a descriptive level, which 


and was 


Papers less 


These grades 
had been assigned to the autobiog- 
raphies before the present aspect of the 
research problem had been anticipated. 

n the total group of 93 subjects, 31 
had written autobiographies which had 
een graded “A”; this group was con 
The 


62 cases were considered as 


as the “Certain Group.” 


n 


| - . . ” 
Uncertain Group. 


EstiMATEs BAsEp 


ON Naive Supyect 


COMBINED AREA 


1-per-cent level 


found for the area of family when con 
sidering only the “Certain” cases sub 
stantiate the belief that inadequacies of 
the autobiography as criterion do have 
a depressing influence on the validity 
validity 


coefhcients. The estimates of 


based on the “Certain Group” would 


appear the more reasonable ones by 


which to measure the predictive value 
of the questionnaire.* 

3. Ouestionnaire Scores vs. Subjects’ 
Self-ratings on the Tension Area. It 


findings based on ¢t nture 


5 The 


group of 93 subjex 


riginal 


ts which had resulted in a rela 


tively high reliability cocfhcient for on the 


family area of the criteria and yet lded_ = the 


lowest coefhicient of validity (Tabl 1 and 32) 


might be explained by the fact that raters 


had similar viewpoints as to the meaning of such 


phenomena as, for example, the omission of any 


discussion of one member of the family, the over 


protestation of love or hate for any family mem 


ber, or the 


lengthy defense of a parent's cultural 


t 
meant that it 1 ngnt b 


background Thi 
that two raters would mah 


some papers which reall 
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will be objected by some that tension 
scores constitute biographical data easily 


| 


i 


obtained by self-report, whereas such 
constructs as needs are dynamic, funda- 
mental to the individual, and relatively 
uncons. 
Th 
contrary 
fully 


He conceives of tensions as representing 


OuUS. 


investigator subscribes to the 


that 
thei 


beliet subjects are not 


conscious ol own tensions. 


dynamic, fundamental aspects of pet 


sonality—often basic to needs which 


TABLE 


I 


JUESTIONNAIRE AND A 


e) 


I 
" Group 


ou 


mbined (Sec I ible 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ( 


“Uncertain” 


FFECT ON VALipiry COEFFICIENTS OF 


C;roups 
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relationship was expected to 


hold 
in the case of correlations between 


ratings and the clinical ratings 


from the autobiographies in the 


case and from the interviews in 
other. 


in Table 6. 

Though the more mature 
rated themselves more in 
with the questionnaire sco 


the 


res 


1 +}, 


clinical ratings than dic 


ning subjects, the correlations f 


_ 


IN 


CrertTAInty” oF Crireri 


ORRE! 


significant at th 


lifference in 


( 


mn 


themselves somectumes seem best de 


scribed as constructs representing chan 
nels by which individual 


an attempts 


This 


appears to be true especially when those 


partially to relieve his tensions. 


needs have not yet become autonomous 
in their functioning. 

Fo 
subjects’ self-ratings, such reports were 
26 of the 
subjects and 
of 28 “naive” 


information as to the validity of 


obtained from a sample of 
lly 


the 


clinic: sophisticated 


from 


subjex 


entire group 
ts. 

It was to be expected because of the 
greater and 
broader psychological background of 
the more sophisticated subjects that 
there 


between their self-ratings and question 


maturity and _ insight 


would be a higher correlation 


naire scores th in would be the case with 


the more naive subjects. The same 


regara 


t reach the 


groups appear to be low 


fute th 


varial 


eCnou 


' 


re objection that tension 


are sles on which subjects can 
will consciously report accurately. 

4. The Eff of the Subje 
scious Aim to Disguise His Resp 
If the quest 


, 


,’ 
‘ #. 


et 
to the Questionnaire. 

naire is to be valuable 
to 
ot personality or to serve 


stud 


as a DI 


method, either reveal 


spect 


control against which to 


n 


The actual results are presen: 


” 


import 


1.1 +} 
Varlavies that influence projection, 


it 1S important to know how mucn 


t 
\ 


subjec 


Also, 


) 


the 


honesty : 


validity depends on 


opel won and 
importance to know what asj 
himself a subject can disguis 

to the st, ul rte 
The possibility lis 


would be maximal if the subject 


responses te moty 


do SO. or ¢ 


insight both as to what variables 
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ntended to tap and as to the — It was “explained” that, when the ques 
of these variables in his own tionnaire was administered a second 
One of the important criteria time, those subjects who were insightful 
ve tests is that “The subject would now be able to respond to it in 
unaware of the purpose of | ways which would not reveal their own 


) 
LA 


and of the inferences to be _ personalities. ‘Those with less insight 
from his productions” (5, p. would have more difhculty. The moti 

is assumed further, in connec vation of college students to display 

such tests, that the important — insight is well known, and it was felt 

projected will be ones into that this would inspire maximum 
the subject ‘has little insight. effort. 


TABLE 6 


¢- RATINGS ON TENSION AREAS vs. QUESTIONNAIRE SCORES AND CLINICAI 


vs. Secr-RaTInGs 


ition is significant at the 5 
lations are significant at the level » others wrrelztio ; significant 


ypothesis, then, was that those Five minutes after the first question 
which could not be disguised naires had been collected, the subjects 
ies which were an integral part were given fresh copies and were told 
personality and/or were vari- that they were now to attempt in every 
which the subjects were way to disguise themselves in their 
responses to the items. In addition, 

the disguisability of tensions they were asked to make their dis 
iestionnaire, the following pro- guises plausible, so that the person who 
was employed. The question- did the scoring would not be aware of 
was administered under regular their intent to distort the picture of 
lves. This latter condition was 


) 


tions to a new group ol 28  themse 
in a beginning psychology imposed because it was’ felt that some 
\fter the papers had been col subjects might otherwise leave items 
|, the subjects were told that this unanswered. 
onnaire was in fact a projective The correlations between the scores 
n which one revealed one’s own on the first and second responses to the 
lity and the things important to questionnaire were: Tension Self=.61, 


through the responses given con- Tension Family=.88, and Tension 


ung the motivations of the hypo- Soctal=.68. These correlations are ail 
cal individuals whose situations significant at the 1-per-cent level. 


described in the questionnaire. These correlations closely approxi 
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mate the test-retest reliabilities result- These results seem to indicate that th, 
ing after a ten-week interval (Table 4). questionnaire yields measures which a, 
Their magnitude suggests that, even related to maladjustment, defined 
under motivation for disguise, the ques- terms of an objective outside criterion 
tionnaire is a reasonably adequate in- namely, the fact of seeking psychiat; 
strument for the measurement of help. The differences are all in 4 
tensions, and further suggests that same direction, and the combined are; 
these tensions represent underlying score significantly differentiates the ty 
aspects of personality of which the sub-groups. (It will be recalled that ¢ 
jects are unaware. These findings score is found to be correlated wil 
corroborate the conclusions drawn from ratings of degree of “overall” securi; 
the study of the relationship of self- in the autobiographies and interviews 
ratings to questionnaire scores. Certain facts may operate to depres 

5. The Effect on Questionnaire Scores these critical ratios. First, there js ¢} 


TABLE 7 


CoMPARISON OF QUESTIONNAIRE Scores: Psycntarric Assistance Group vs. “Norma” Gp 


PsyCHiATRic NorMAL” 
TENSION Assistance Group } Group Critica. Ra 
MEAN MEAN 


Self 18.31 15.17 
Family 7.29 6.30 
Social 10.00 8.95 
Combined Area 35.63 20.56 


of Membership in a Known Group. fact that an unduly large proportion 
No systematic effort has yet been made the group of 16 belonged to the beg 
to procure standardization data from ning psychology group, which had 
outside criterion groups. However, the the average a slightly lower mean scot 
questionnaire = responses have been for the scales.” Secondly, there may 
evaluated in relation to certain readily 
available information concerning some 
of the subjects. 

Nine subjects in the advanced psy- 
chology group and seven in the begin- 
ning psychology group were known by 
the investigator to have sought during 
the year some sort of professional psy- 
chiatric help. The questionnaire scores 
of these 16 subjects were compared with indicative of felt need for psychiat 
those of the rest of their respective help. 
groups. Tests for the significance of 
the differences between the means of ® The mean for combined area (tot 
the scores on the questionnaire scales ‘** 1.80 points lower, and the m 
for these two groups yielded the results 


well have been students in the “nor 
mal” group who, unbeknown to 
were themselves seeking psychiatr 
help. The scale differences between t! 
two groups are in line with clin 
experience on the basis of which 
would be predicted that overall ( tota 
tension and self tension would be mos 


tension was 3.38 points lower, and the 
family tension and social tension wet 
presented in Table 7. 70 and 1.08 points higher 





THE “INTUITION 


ComMENT ON TotaL (ComBINED AREA) 


TENSION ScoRE 
rer tension has been analyzed into 
hree areas, self, family, and social, 
frer the interrelationships between 
eas have been found to be 
the problem arises as to the 
of the total tenston score. 
one hand, it appears to be the 
I three 
little relationship to one 
nother. It is difficult to interpret the 
of a score apparently based 


variables which statisti 


lly have 


aniny 
tirely on quite discrete variables. On 


other hand, this score does corre 
e, and relatively highly, with what to 
- raters is a meaningful concept when 
the autobiographies and the 
interviews. 
The real meaning of the total tension 
must in the long run rest on its 
tionshi One 
h relationship has been presented, 
that 
dents seeking psychiatric help are 


mects ol 


s to outside criteria. 


how on this variable alone 
gnificantly differentiated at the 1-per 


level from the rest of their class. 
CONCLUSION 


Evidence is presented to substantiate 
belief that a new projective method, 
Questionnaire,” 
uately meets certain important cri 
It (1) yields relatively quanti- 
valid, and reliable results, (2) 
s easy, rapid, and standard in adminis 
tration, (3) provides for standard and 
systematic scoring, (4) is disguised in a 
plausible that it is 
bvious to the subjects that it is a per- 
sonality test, (5) provides for common 
rong motivation, and (6) is aimed at 
relatively stable level of personality. 


“Intuition ade 


fable. 


lin 


ich 


manner so not 


{ tota 
e mos 


hiat 
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This investigation leads logically to 
problems for further research, such as 
the 
and further 
the vari 
In addition, 
the writer believes that development of 


revision and _ standardization of 
“Intuition Questionnaire” 
with it 


ables on which it is scored. 


experimentation and 


this instrument will pave the way for 
valuable research on individual differ 
| the 
underlying such differences. 


ences in projection and variables 
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l 
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HE Thematic Apperception Test 
rapidly has assumed a place of 
among the clinical 
tools used by psychologists. Although 
introduced a comparatively short time 
ago by Morgan and Murray (11), the 
TAT is one of the two most widely 
used projective tests in clinical prac- 
tice (8). During the past decade, re- 
search with this technique has covered 
the problem of validity (1, 4, 5, 14), 
reliability of interpretation (4, 10), 
variation of response in different clini- 
cal groups (9, 13), and related problems. 
An extensive summary of the literature 
on the TAT also is contained in the 
published works of Rapaport (13) and 
Tomkins (16). In spite of the research 
already mentioned, certain important 
problems pertaining to the use of the 
test have been neglected by workers in 
One such problem is that 


importance 


= 
/? 


this field. 
pertaining to adequate normative data 
for the test, and, more specifically, an 
evaluation of the stimulus properties of 
the test cards themselves. It is espe- 
cially important that such information 
be obtained and disseminated, since the 
TAT, by its very nature as a projective 
device, is subject to many varying types 
of interpretations dependent in large 
measure upon the bias and predilections 
of the examiner. In fact, it has been 
said, and with justification, that the 
TAT is as much a projective device 
for the examiner as for the subject. An 

* The writers acknowledge the constructive help 


and advice of Dr. Ann Magaret of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 
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AND 
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analysis of various published report 


different investigators have 
emphasized different test characteristi 


reveals that 


as representative of the same clinica 
group (6, 9, 13, 15). Furthermor 
investigators have given 
quantitative data to support their « 
There is thus 
need for more objective informat 


» + 


nostic interpretations. 


concerning test responses, frequency 
certain responses in various groups 


subjects, and general normative dat 
An approach t 
problem was recently reported by C 


» th 


for the test cards. 


man (3), using children subjec 


The present paper is an attempt 


as 


secure some information about r 
sponses to the various test cards in term 
ot mood ot theme, outcome of story 


and activity of the central character 
SUBJECTS AND PRocEepuRES 


The 60 subjects used in this stud) 
were all male veterans roughly con 
parable in terms of age and menta 
ability." They constituted three differe: 
groups of 20 in terms of the following 
designations: Group I—hospitalized pa 
tients with a diagnosis of schizophrenia 
Group II—hospitalized patients with 
diagnosis of psychoneurosis (anxiety ‘ 
mixed); and Group I1[—non-hospita 
ized undergraduate university students 
The three groups were distribut 
according to age, education, and ment 
level as shown in Table 1. As thes 


1The 40 hospitalized subjects were test 
the Veterans Administration Hospital, Mendot 
Wisconsin. 
18 


33 
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licate, the non hospitalized con the story Was active, passive, OI neutral, 
coup, composed entirely of uni Specific criteria were set up to guide 
lents, is amore homogeneous the raters in the evaluation of these 


stuac 


n are the two hospitalized aspects of each story. These criteria are 
Lhe latter two groups are also listed below. 

selective in that no subject 
who did not have an average 
sulted in two groups whose 


I. Tone and Outcome 
S ré Hope, congeniality, sati 
I 


I ntal level was close to that 


pict 


ration, reward, relaxati 
, enjoyment, resolution of 
trol group. 

rest cards (Harvard University 
pointment, danger, uncertainty, suf 


third edition) were adminis- fering, tension, pain, unhappiness in 


Conflict situation, restriction, sap 


subjects in one morning or 


TABLE 1 


Ace, EpucaTion, AND MENTAL Ast 


No apparent affect, if 


on period instead of two sepa 
themes and/or outcome 


rs 
ssions, as recommended by 
us, multiple them 
different moods, no outcome 


specifically asked for, conditional (if) 


(12). This procedure has been c Ambiguc 
by the present writers and 
15) with no adverse effects on cuit Themes g 

\lso, for the purposes ol sibly” or “probably” are 
only 12 of the 20 test cards accordingly. Multiple th 
mod are 


used (see Table 3). These were outcome: 


in terms of previous clinical 


is being the most significant 


onality evaluation. The other 

Rater 
of the test situation were com , 
: cient data, ct 
to standard conditions else 


Thus, a total of 720 TAT I. Activity-P 


were utilized in the present \ A syressiot 


Struggling, 


ISSIVI 


t10n. 
ing 
2, Central chi 


' 
controls 


ill test data had been secured, 
lividual stories were typed on 
ards and then rated for three ' 
1. When complying with wishes, 
factors; namely, the predomi- standards or decisions of others 
tone of the story, the type of out- », Being attacked and not fighting 
given by the subject to his story, back 


whether the central character of 2. Fatalistic, ; of circumstance 





Soi 


4. Being helped or comforted by 
others 

5. Being 
luck 

N_ Inert, no action, mere contemplation, 
active and when 


active or passive. 


helped by good fortune, 


balance of passive; 


not clearly 


In order to make these ratings more 
objective, three separate judges, all with 
experience in giving and interpreting 
TAT stories, were used.” A prelimi- 
nary meeting of the raters was held 
where the criteria were discussed and 
clarified and where sample stories were 
rated. After this preliminary meeting, 
the judges rated each of the 720 stories 
independently according to the above 
criteria. When all the ratings had been 
completed, the average rating for tone, 
outcome, and activity of central charac 
ter was computed for each story. In 
this procedure, weights were assigned 
each rating so a numerical average 
could be obtained from the separate 
ratings of the three judges. A rating 
of negative tone or outcome was given 
a value of 10, a neutral rating was 
scored 20, and a positive tone or out- 
A similar 

activity 


come accorded a score of 30. 

method was used with the 
passivity ratings, with a passive role 
receiving a value of 10 and an active 
role a value of 30. This allowed the 
writers to obtain a composite rating for 
each story and an average value for 
each picture for a group of subjects, thus 
facilitating Also, the 
numerical averages provided a means of 
comparing the shift or difference in 
mood between the subject’s prevailing 
tone and the outcome of his story. It 
has been stated by some investigators 


comparisons. 


that such characteristics were often of 
clinical value. 


The writers acknowledge the assistance of 


Mr. William Fey, who, in addition to the authors, 
acted as a rater in this investigation. 
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RESULTS 

The first step 
results was to ascertain 
of the ratings. 
reported in other investigations hay. 
ranged .96 (16). TI 
variability is largely a result of , 
of different 
different 


1 the analysis of 


he consist 


Reliability coeff 


1 
from .30 to 


scoring schemes 


rang ol : 
tative material. Where the qualities 


types of inter 


be rated are clearly defined, ther 
been an acceptable degree of consist 
between competent raters. 
son of the simple percentages of id 


A compa 


cal agreement between the three rai 
in this study indicates high agreem: 
in terms of tone and outcome (85 ti 
per cent) and moderate agreement \ 
reference to the activity passivity of 
central character (76 to 78 
The data then 
2x2 table (+, 
choric coefficient of 
the 
In this procedure 


per cent 
were classified int 
N) 


correlation \\ 


and a tet 


secured standard tables 
Thurstone (2). 


items with a questionable rating w 


using 


dropped since they were few in numb. 
and occurred primarily in the rati 

This reduced the numt 
of stories in the 
from 720 to 643. However, as seen 
Table 2, the coefficients 


of outcomes. 
“outcome” 


agree ver 


TABLE 2 
TEeTRACHORIC CORRELATION COEFFICIENT 
BETWEEN RaTINGs OF THREE RATERS 
ASPECTS OF TAT 
STORIES 


ON THREE 


Tone 
Outcorn 
Activity-Passivit 


closely with the percentages « 
ment already given. In all i 
the lowest consistency is found among 
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xs of the activity of the central 
rage ratings for each of the 
in Table 2. As 
appears to 


are given 


each 


picture 
tone 
ts own stimulus properties. 


example, pictures 3 BM, 4, 6 BM, 


in emotional or mood 


IN LAT Srortes 24] 


y 


ent, therefore, that the configurations of 


cc! in 


tain pictures are more important 
determining the prevailing mood of the 
story than is the personality disturbance 
For all subjects, the 


ol the 


subject. 
highest average rating was obtained to 
picture 14 and the second highest rating 
to 10. 


picture For both of these pic 


TABLI 


RATING FOR Twe.tve TAT 


TONE OuTcom! 


PN | N PN 


| tone 


tone, 


Legene negative 
neutral 


positive 


was not rated for this picture to avoid 


the picture 


MF, and 


to produce 


18 BM stimulate the subject 
stories which are primarily 
in mood. This 
rn was seen in each of the three 


ps of subjects. 


happy or negative 
In other words, for 
ny pictures, the mood of the sub 
t's stories appears to be determined 

ly by the test picture rather than 
An un 
to picture 4, 
r example, is a modal response te that 


| 
1D 


ject ’s own mood. 


sl 
theme in response 
instead of an indication of the 
d mood of the subject. In fact, 

story would be significant in 
a distortion of the stimulus 


It 


in 


s of the picture. IS appar 


PicTURES FOR 


Ne 


tone and outcome, 


is structured In sucn 


THree Groups or Twenty Susyec 


RM 


and outcome, passive 


outcome activity 


ictive role 


misinterpreting the 
figure is predominantly seen in 


possible errors of 


1 wav that one 


tures, the average tone was judged to 
be neutral—in contrast to the negative 
tone of the stories produced to the five 
Although 


a slight tendency for the 


pictures already mentioned. 
there 
schizophrenic subjects to construct more 


was 


positively toned stories, the pattern and 
actual weight of scores were strikingly 
similar in all three groups. 

Somewhat similar interpretations can 
be made for the ratings of the othe 
The 


pictures 


categories depicted in Table 3. 


average outcomes for most 


were relatively similar among the dif 


ferent groups of subjects. Variations 


can be seen, but they are uniformly 
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small. There is also a generalized tend- ferences, the actual frequencies of 
ency for the outcomes of the stories to dividual responses were tabulated 
be much less negative in tone than the terms of the average rating secured 
rest of the story.) The greatest positive from the three raters. These finding 
shift from tone to outcome in‘all groups are represented in Table 4, with valy, 
was noted in pictures 4, 6 BM, and ranging from a completely nega 
7 BM. The least amount of shift, again rating of 10 to a positive rating of 
for all subjects, occurred on picture 14. Since the ratings are averages secy 
Although the type of outcome does not from three raters, seven different y; 
appear to be as closely related to the were obtained. For example, an aye; 
specific picture as was noted in the age rating of 13 results from 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF Stortes FALLING INTO SEVEN CaTeGories OF RATING ScaLt 


OurTcoM! AcTivity-Pass 


analysis of tone, some general pat- ratings of 10 and one of 20. I 
terns are observed for a few pictures. readily apparent from these data that 
Whereas the endings to picture 12 M_ majority of the stories created by su 
are still somewhat negatively toned, the jects in all groups are negative in | 
endings to picture 7 BM are closer to It is thus common to receive a majorit 
the positive end of the scale. of negatively toned stories, at least 
The variability among the groups of the 12 pictures used in this study 
subjects in terms of the activity of the This predominant trend appears clea 
central character closely approximates although there is some variation wit! 
the other findings. Although stories each group as well as between 
from the normal group reflect the most various groups of subjects. In this 
activity, the central characters in pic- ter connection there is some tend 
tures 3BM and 18 BM were seen pri- for the two hospitalized groups to pr 
marily as passive by all groups. To a duce less negatively toned stories 
large extent, therefore, there is simi- more positively toned ones. This t 
larity in these features of the subjects’ is most pronounced for the sc! 
stories, and this similarity appears phrenic patients and perhaps refk 
directly related to the stimulus attri- decreased tendency to view ext 
butes of the individual test picture. stimuli as they exist. Nevertheless 
Since measures of central tendency tendency is not marked. It should 
may obscure important individual dif- noted, however, that although 
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ses from the schizophrenic subjects 
primarily similar in tone to those 
normal subjects, only schizo 
‘renic subjects produced happy stories 
ctures 2 BM, 6 BM, and 18 BM. 
comparison of the types of out 
es offered by the different subjects 
lually is also of some interest. 
n terms of frequency of indi- 
outcomes, there is more varia- 


lity of response than was noted in the 


- of tone. The normal subjects 
requently gave positive outcomes, 
gative outcomes second in fre 
and neutral outcomes third. 
itcomes for the neurotic group 
st equally divided between the 
. rate categories. The schizo 
cs, like the normals, most fre- 
gave posilive outcomes, but 
as frequently produced neutral 
s. It is also possible to evaluate 
inge or shift in mood of a story 
nparing the predominant mood 
the story with the type of outcome 
by the subject. Such an analysis 
nin Table 5. It can be seen that 
TABLE 5 
or Strorres Wuicnh CHANGE IN 


NE FROM Bopy oF Story 
ro OutTCcOoME 


greatest percentage of normal sub- 
cts show a shift from negatively toned 
ries to more positive outcomes. This 
rn is not as frequent in the hos 


talized subjects. Only a small per- 


of each group demonstrate a 
in the negative direction. Con 
to other interpretations (6), if 
outcomes are viewed as wish 

it is the normal group 
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which gives most interpretations of this 
sort and not the neurotics or schizo 
phrenics. Although only 10 per cent 
of the total outcomes were given a 
“questionable” rating by the raters, it 
was noted that the psychoneurotic sub 
jects gave the most questionable out 
comes. Almost 16 per cent of the out 
comes given by this group were classed 
in this category, compared with 11 per 
cent such answers by the schizophrenic 
group and only 5 per cent by the normal 
controls. It is likely, ther fore, that the 
more frequent outcomes of this type 
found in the neurotic subjects may re- 
flect their indecision and uncertainty. 
In terms of these findings, we may con 
clude that the outcome of the story is 
determined to a greater extent by the 
, 
I 


' 
\ 


creativity of the subject than is the pre 
vailing mood of the story. 

The same interpretation can be made 
of the results pertaining to the activity 
role of the central character (Table 4). 
Again there is greater variability among 
the individual subjects than was noted 
in the average ratings of tone of the 
story. There is alse some difference in 
frequency of ratings among the differ 
ent groups of subjects. The two hos 
pitalized groups of subjects most fre 
quently portray their characters in a 
neutral role. This was true in part of 
the normal subjects, but they as fre 
quently produced active or aggressive 
characters. The occurrence of active 
characters was comparative ly le ss 1n the 


other two groups. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

On the basis of the findings secured 
in this study the writers offer the fol 
lowing conclusions: 

1. Predominant emotional tone ort 
mood of TAT stories, at least r¢ 
sponse to the cture I con 
sidered, is ve! lOS¢ a nection of the 


stimulus properties of the picture used. 
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This simple conclusion has heretofore 
lacked objective verification. It is also 
shown that certain pictures invariably 
stimulate negatively toned (unhappy) 
stories regardless of the clinical classifi- 
cation of the subjects. This finding is 
in essential agreement with that re- 
ported by Coleman (3) for children. 

2. It is evident that there is a much 
greater variability between subjects in 
the outcomes of the story than in the 
mood of the story. In other words, this 
is more clearly a result of the individ 
ual’s projections. These differences 
were noted both within each group of 
subjects and between groups. Con- 
trary to other investigators, our results 
indicate that the normal subjects pro- 
duced more positively toned outcomes 
than either group of hospitalized 
subjects. If positive or happy outcomes 
are viewed as wishful projections of the 
subiect, this trend was most frequent 
in the normals. Also, almost one-sixth 
of the outcomes of the psychoneurotics 
had to be rated as questionable—that 
is, there was no definite outcome—and 
this may reflect the inner conflict and 
uncertainty of such patients. The nor- 
mal subjects were most precise and 
exhibited the least vacillation. 

3. While to a certain extent some test 
pictures most frequently elicited a cen- 
tral character who was depicted in a 
passive role, marked variability in the 
activity of the central character was 
seen. This again appears to reflect the 
projective participation of the subject. 
In this connection an active character 
was most frequently described by the 
normal group. The two hospitalized 
groups’ predominant characterization 
was of an individual who was neither 
active nor passive and who is described 
here as neutral. 

4. In terms of this and other studies 
it is demonstrated that a high degree of 
reliability between raters can be secured 
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in evaluating projective material if , 


teria are clearly stated and the 


In this s 


have some familiarity with the mater; 
tudy high reliability 


secured in evaluating the mood 


outcome of stories. The consistenc 


ratings on the activity of the centr 
character, however, was lower. 

5. Finally, it is stressed that my 
normative material relating to the x 


pictures themselves should be secured 


provide a more accurate basis for cli: 


cal judgments. 


a beginnit 


ig step in this 


G 


ii 


t 
( 


although it is admitted that the ct 
acteristics studied here lend themselves 


This study represent 
- 


more readily to objective evaluati: 


than does other material of a 


interpretati 


BELLAK, 


concept. Psychiatry, 1944, 7, 


. CHESIRE, 


Computing 


correla 


ve nature. 
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THE NATURE OF COLOR SHOCK 


BY RICHARD WALLEN 


Cleveland College, Western Reserve University ! 


HEN Rorschach offered his 
method of personality evalu- 


ation by means of ink-blots, 


he presented it as a frankly empirical 


procedure. In the “Psychodiagnostics” 
he suggested some theoretical ground- 
work for the test, but his main interest 
was to establish it as a useful clinical 
device. The voluminous literature that 
has appeared since the introduction of 
the test into the United States contains 
only a few papers dealing with the 
rationale of the test and fewer still which 
attempt experimentally to clarify its 
processes. It is easy to find testimonials 
to the insights yielded by the method 
but hard to find reasons why these 
insights occur. If Rorschach’s tech- 
nique rests on general principles which 
afford a penetrating analysis of person- 
ality, then those principles should be 
formulated, tested, employed with 
other materials, and united with the 
body of psychological theory. 

One important difference between 
Rorschach’s test and questionnaire 
methods is that, in the former, emo- 
tional activity during testing serves as 
a basis for inferences about the overall 
emotional activity of the subject. In 
this respect the ink-blot method is akin 
to the standardized stress interview and 
to the word association test. The most 
striking type of such _test-produced 
affect is the color shock described by 
Rorschach: 

Some subjects experience an unmistakable 
shock, an emotional and associative stupor 

‘Data reported in this paper 
while the author was on active duty in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve. The opinions and assertions ex 
pressed in the paper are those of the author and 
are not necessarily those of the U. S. Navy nor of 
the naval service at large. 


. 1 
were collected 


of varying length, when the colored 
VIII appears after the preceding black 
They find the colored plates more difficul ; 
interpret than the black plates, and ¢ 
with astonishment or vexatun. § 
always “emotion suppressors 


react 
subjects are 


neurotics of varying grades of severity 


p. 35) 


The shock is indicated by increas 
reaction time, decreased productivity 
failure to react to colored areas « 
blot, impaired form quality, and oc 
sionally by complete rejection of 
card. Still other signs are listed in | 
literature (1, p. 37; 3, p. 386). TI 
diagnostic value of such disturbances 
appears to be established. 

The present paper reports a study 
affective reactions to the cards as relat 
to certain features of the blots and | 
emotional stability of the subjects. Ou 
chief interest is in the role of color, bu 
other factors must also be considered 
because of the complexity of the Ror 
schach situation. Although only fy 
plates are colored, shock may be elicited 
by every card except the first (1, p. 37ff 
Plates II, VIII, and IX are especially 
likely to proauce color shock, and I\ 
and VI are the usual sources of shadin 
shock. 

The names of these disturbances r 
flect hypotheses as to the  stimulu 
which elicits them, but it is worth ask 
ing why either hue or gray should lead 
to “associative stupor” in unstable per 
sons. One of the clearest answers h: 
been given by Schachtel: 


The more anxiety and insecurity prey 
the more replacement of spontaneous, fle 
behavior by rigid operations and defer 
mechanisms will take place, and the n 
dangerous every sudden demand for 
reorientation, every change in the situat 





nin 


ti 


) 
I 


nee 


still 
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change is one implying 

rousing challenge, as 

of colors is, then the 

affectivity may 
a shock. (5, p. 406) 


not clear, however, why 


nd of itself, should produce 


t-arousing challenge.” The 


} 


shading shoc k dc monstrates that 


' 
no 


t 
t 


be involved. A common 


to explain both types of shock 


red. 


1 of the studies re ported below 


rmine the pleasingness of each 


} 


n conditions of sequence, posi 


] 


olor are altered. The reac 


instable and stable men are 


in order to clarify the sig 


lor INxious, ‘insecure 


1ECTS AND PROCEDURE 


IT 
Lill 


evid 


ry study showed that intro 


nce about the cause and 


Ol sho k 1S almost impossible to 


Usually the disturbance is a 


al reaction, and naive subjects 


ire bewildered when asked to describe 
We therefore abandoned the stand- 
Rorschach technique and simply 
subjects to tell whether or not 
liked each card. The change in 
procedure allows extensive data to be 


they 


gathered on the reaction during the first 


few moments that the subject views the 
Shock usually occurs during this 
orientation period as is shown 


ra 
i 


ile 


long 


reaction times and the 


exclamations often reported. To relate 
r data to shock, we assume that a 


reaction would usually result in 


} 


| 


1 dislike of the card. True, 


ictors, such as purely esthetic 
es, may result in dislike; but 


is a source of shock, then dis 


should occur more frequently 


t would on esthetic grounds alone. 


] 


re 


more objective and amen- 
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able to statistical treatment than the 
standard scoring results, but of course 
they are useless for individual diagnosis. 

The 419 subjects used in this study 
were men at a military training station. 
They ranged from 17 to 37 years in age, 
but the median age was only 18 years. 
Most of them had had some high school 
work; a few had not completed eight 
grades. They came from a variety o: 
backgrounds in 30 states. 

The normal groups were randomly 
selected from men recently arrived at 
the station. They had just finished 
their physical examinations and were 
undergoing psychiatric screening when 
they judged the cards. A few were 
later found unsuitable for service, but 
their data were not removed from the 
random groups because they could not 
be identified. 

The unstable groups were composed 
of men about to be discharged for psy 
chiatric unsuitability for service. They 
judged the cards from two to six weeks 
after arrival. Most of these men were 
obvious neurotics and had demonstrated 
their inability to adjust to military 
training. Frank psychotics, mental de 
fectives, epileptics, and neurological 
cases were excluded from the unstable 
groups. ‘Table 1 gives more detailed 
information about the subjects. 

To judge the cards, S was seated 


facing the experimenter and _ listened 


to the following instructions: 


I am going to show you some designs, and 
I want you to look at each one and decide 
whether you like it or not. As you look at 
each design just tell me whether you like it 
or whether you don’t like it 


The Rorschach cards were displayed 
one at a time by the experimenter, whe 
held them about three feet from the 
subject. Each judgment was recorded 
as it was announced. Statements sucl 
as “I like that one,” or “That’s not so 
bad,” were recorded as expressed lik- 
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ing. In doubtful cases the subject was 
questioned further until his preference 
could be clearly determined. A few 
subjects protested that they didn’t 
know how to judge or what standard 
to use. They were told to answer 
any way they wished and to judge on 
any basis they liked. Most men stated 
their preferences quickly and without 
protest. 

Certain features of the presentation 
were systematically varied from group 


The percentage of each group ex 
pressing a liking for each card js listed 
in Table 2 along with the significay 
critical ratios for the two relevant com 
parisons. Critical ratios, based on the 
standard error of a per cent, were con 
sidered significant if they were 2.0 o¢ 
greater. 

Results for Group N indicate a tre; 
toward popularity of cards 
located late in the sequence, but prob 
ably other factors than temporal posi 


greater 


TABLE 1 


Ace AND EpucaTIONAL ACHIEVEMENT OF SUBJECTS 


MEDIAN 


Group N 
AGE 


18 
18 
18 
18 
22 
18 
23 


to group so that the effect of identifi- 
able characteristics of the blots could 


be determined. Data for each vari- 


ation will be presented separately. 
Tue Errect or S&QueNcE 


Our first efforts were devoted to 
exploring the relationship between the 
position of the cards in the temporal 
series and their affective acceptance. 

Group N (normal) saw the cards in 
the upright position in the standard 
sequence, i.e., from I to X. Results for 
this group provide norms to be used in 
estimating the effect of the experi- 
mental variations. Group Nr (normal 
subjects, reversed order) saw the cards 
with the sequence reversed: X, IX, 
VIII, etc.). Group Nx (normal sub- 
jects, card X in first position) was 
presented first with card X, then with 
cards I through IX in the usual order. 


MEDIAN 


GrRabDE FINIsHED 


tion are operating. The marked rise in 
preference for the last three cards is 
presumably related to their 
Card V, a simple, compact figure often 
seen as a butterfly, is also popular 
Card VII, a diffuse gray blot, is infr 
quently liked even though it appears 
in the latter part of the series. 
Comparing the data for Groups N 
and Nr clearly reveals the effect of tem 
poral position. The last three cards, 
so popular at the end of the series, are 
liked significantly less often when 
placed at the beginning. Card I gains 
in popularity by appearing in las 
position. For Group Nx, card 
shows the expected loss in preference 
when it is the initial card, but the other 
blots are not significantly affected 
the shift. The vivid colors of card X 
apparently leave no after-effect to inf 
ence the later judgments. 


CC lor 





TH 
lude that as adaptation to 
yresses the subject is more 
ke favorable judgments of 
irds. Many 
task with timidity or appre 
it after viewing several cards 


pe rsons ap 


frame is established, and 


nature of the task is less 
Increased confidence and 
ts favorable judgments. This 
ndence of judgment upon 
condition of the subject 


upon the character of the 
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The percentage of Group Ni liking 
None 
of these values differs significantly from 
Apparently the 


made on. the 


each card is given in Table 3. 


those for Group N. 
affective reactions are 
basis of a general impression which is 
unaffected by slight changes in verti 
cal balance, shape, and associational 
possibilities. 

Tue Errecr or Coior 


In order to study the influence of 


color on expressed liking for the cards, 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF Groups N, Nr, ano Nx Lrxine Eacu Carp 


Ni 


ise in 


s-object only is a principle basic 
f projective 


LONI 


entire group of 


often 


Errect oF INVERTING THE Carns 


In standard Rorschach procedure the 
rds are presented to the subject with 
pecified part of the blot uppermost. 
Turning the card upside down alters 
the vertical balance, phenomenal shape, 
associational possibilities of the 
ard, but leaves size, density, color 
and compactness relatively unchanged. 
Group Ni (normal men, inverted 
ards) saw the cards in the inverted 
position. This group contained largely 
17- and 18-year-old men but was ran- 
domly time when the 
station was receiving a large number 
4 recruits in this age group. 


selected at a 


Nx 


CR or N—N 


reproductions of the blots were made 
with the figures rendered in black and 
gray only. They 
photographing each plate of the stand 


were produced by 


ard printed set on panchromatic film 
and making enlargements the same 
The result 
satisfactory 


size as the standard cards. 
ing photographs gave 


achromatic rendering of the various 
color brightnesses, but the achromatic 
cards were not reproduced with the 
most desirable accuracy. The photo 
graph of card I, for example, was more 
densely black than the printed blot, 
while the reproduction of card IV was 
of a noticeably lighter gray than the 
original. In addition, the figure 
ground contrast in the photographs was 
less than in the standard cards because 


of the characteristics of the printing 
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TABLE 3 


Percentace or Groups N, Ni, anp Np 
Lixinc Eacu Carp 
Ni Np 


CR or N—Np 


46 


paper and the problems encountered in 
enlarging. In view of these irregulari 
ties we used photographs of all ten 
plates rather than of the five colored 
ones only. The reproductions of the 
achromatic cards could thus provide 
controls for estimating possible dis- 
tortion introduced by the quality of the 
photographs. 

The 95 men in Group Np (normal 
men, photographed cards) expressed 
their liking for these cards with the 
results shown in Table 3. Clearly, the 
use of photographs does not introduce 
complicating nearly 
identical percentage of Groups N and 
Np liked the five achromatic plates (I, 
IV, V, VI, and VII). 

The significant decrease in the popu- 
larity of the last three cards when 
they are achromatic demonstrates the 
stimulating effect of the 

multi-colored One 
conclude, however, that every appear- 

ance of color has this effect. In the 
case of cards II and III, the black and 
gray rendering is preferred, although 
this preference is reliable for only the 
latter. For normal men the red in the 
first two color cards arouses more un- 
pleasantly toned responses than do the 
varied hues of the last three cards. 
{Our procedure thus separated the color 


factors, for a 


pleasantly 


biots. should not 


cards into two subgroups exactly 
Rorschach originally separated then 
arranging the series. 

Comparison of the data for Groy 
N and Np also reveals that the cop 
tinued appearance of black cards has 
no effect on the liking for plates in 
Card V. 
example, is preceded by 


center of the series. 
y only ty 
achromatic cards in the standard se 
When it follows four achromatic ca; 
as in the photo set, its popularity 
relatively unchanged. The same stat 
ment holds for cards VI and VII 
normal people, there is little reaso 
believing that black has a cumulat 
effect. 
Tue Reactions or UNstTasie Pers 
So tar 
judgments of normal (; rd presum 


We now 


description of the reactions of u 


we have considered only 


stable) persons. turn | 


individuals. In experimental 
we are asking whether or not n 
and abnormal groups will diff 


their expressed liking for the cayd 


a difference is discovered, we 
ask what ‘actors produce it. 7 
queries bear directly on the color sh 
and shading shock problem. U 
tunately, Rorschach work to dat 
not offer a clear-cut hypothesis 

the cause of differentiating reacti 
largely because prevailing practice is 
name the shock according to 
presence or absence of hue in the plat 
the subject happens to be viewing. 3 
fairly general agreement, however 
cards II, VIII, and IX are the usu 
sources at color shock, and cards I\ 
and VI are most likely to produ 
shading shock. 

The unstable group (U) consisted 
29 men who were later discharged from 
service because of psychiatric disoré 
existing prior to enlistment. All diag 
noses were made by psychiatrists wi 





Tue Nature OF 


the data 
were 5 


consideration of 
In the group 
tics, hysterics, 5 

f mixed neurosis, and 6 persons 


given 
anxiety 
8 


1e 
enuretics, 


nor¢ diffuse disorders classed 
ersonality disorder.” The group 
scribed as consisting largely 

tics who were unable to stand 
ning and who complained of 
for 


of somatic Sy mptoms 


organic basis could be found. 
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It is difficult to explain the relative 
lack of popularity of card VI with 
U It 


assume that its shading is especially 


Group seems gratuitous to 
potent in producing shock, for the pre 
ceding achromatic cards did not evoke 
such clear-cut differences between the 
groups. A possible explanation would 
be that tl 
card (3, p. 


ing associations in unstable persons. 


1¢ sexual implications of this 
209) easily produce disturb 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF Groups U 


Up 


nh 
1 


no average IQ can be quoted. 

te distributions the 

tests showed, however, that the median 
IQ’s were well within normal limits. 

Group U the standard 

rds with the instructions used for the 

Table 4 the 


its of these judgments. Every colory 


single intelligence test had 


linistered to all persons 1n the 


tor several 


was shown 


groups. presents 
rd was liked by a smaller percentage 
this group than of Group N, but 
the difference is reliable only for cards| 
ll and IX. Card VI also was reliably, 
opular than with Group N, and 
entiates the two groups better 

The fact that two 
he three differentiating cards are 
matic appears to the 
hat bright hues elicit shock, 


any other card. 
confirm 


nce presented below suggests 


AND Up Likine Eacu Carp 


Judgments of the photographed cards 
were obtained from a second group of 
unstable men, Group Up (unstable per 
Included 
14 


anxiety neurotics, 6 hysterics, 6 enu 


sons, photographed cards). 
in the 41 men in this group were: 


retics, 6 neurotics of various subclasses, 
5s cases of personality disorder, and 4 
It 


unstable 


with miscellaneous diagnoses. 


hazardous to say that two 


groups are equated in the severity of 


their disorders: we can only point out 
that both Group U and Group Up wer« 
composed largely of neurotics and that 
both were random samples of men 
judged to be too unstable for military 
service. Test results indicated that the 
median intelligence of Group Up was 
well within the normal range, and the 
median educatienal achievement of this 
group was close to that of Group U 
Resul found in 


ts for Group Up are 
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Table 4. Using Group Np as the nor- reveals three instances where a signif 
mal control for Group Up, it is clear cant difference exists. Plates IV. VIII 
that card VI retains its differentiating and X are less popular with unstable 
power even when photographically persons when photographed. We we 
reproduced. Unstable persons tend to pointed out that, with the standar 
dislike this blot. cards, unstable persons probably & 
Plate IV is also markedly less popu- card IV a relief after the color of card 
lar with the unstable group than with II and III. Since this could not occy; 
the normal group, although the critical in the photo set, card IV is less pope 
ratio of the difference (1.9) does not lar. The reason for the mention t 
quite meet our standard for signifi- cards VIII and X is more difficult 
cance. One should note that a similar find. Apparently for unstable, as fo; 
difference was not found when the _ stable men, the hues of the last thre. 
standard printéd plates were used. cards are _ pleasantly stimulating 
Examination of the data for Group U although the effect is less pronounced 
strongly suggests that, in this group, Card IX, however, poses such a difficul 
card IV provided a relief from the perceptual problem, even in the colored 
unpleasant affect associated with cards form, that this effect is nullified, and 
II and III. No such contrast could its popularity is reduced nearly to the 
occur when the photographs were used. level of that of the photo form 
Plates Iti, IX, and X are reliably less 
popular with Group Up than with Simutrangous Comparison or Cur 
Group Np. These findings testify to MATIC AND ACHROMATIC Carps 


the efficacy of “color cards” in arousing ee a ee 
r § . T 
unpleasant affect—even when the cards |. a haan Page dara 
are achromatic. It is possible to argue ° heoadt saul ae ng” hemeigpr gah 
that, with the photographs, a cumu- my bmg ed “ol P ss a vedienee 
. or cards. "y were 
lative effect of the shading culminated silieadl oneal ¥ “ wea 
in shading shock to the last two cards. oe liked ‘peter rr 5 . oo 
. ° m c Se n 
Then it becomes hard to explain why ol Ganga diate like , Felike « 
card VIII in the achromatic form does 4. P h a oS 
not also lead to shock. An alternative, |; <P oe Sa immediately 
and to ws, more plausible view is thet before viewing the pairs. Thirty wer: 
" ir yee -- 4,.. randomly selecte subjects, and 
the contour and organization of a blot oon” “ a ” 
is an outstanding determiner of affec- a ee ee 
peer S Se le al 4 The results shown in Table 5 give 
tive reactions. Support for this view is / al ; 
furnished by the data for card IX. It The ¢ support to eur other findag 
: ; Pe" e chromatic member of the pair is 
reliably differentiates stable from un- | dly | be ylls as 
stable groups in both chromatic and markedly less popular with the unstable 
oslihihintie Tesmee proup than with the stable group except 
The proportions of Groups Np and“ figures VIII and X. The diffe 
Up liking card II do not differ reliably. ‘PCCS are Most marked in the cases o 
The red on the printed card is thus cards II and IX. Critical ratios giver 
established as the source of its unpopu-  '"_ the table are only suggestive 0 
larity with Group U. For this figure reliable differences, since the groups 
our data support the notion that the are too small for the valid use of the 
shock is color produced. usual formula for the standard error ot 
Comparison of Groups U and Up percentages. 
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TABLE 5 marked psychopathic tendencies and 


yf STABLE AND UNSTABLE GROUPS tended to conceal his actual views. 
PrEFERRING THE CHROMATIC ForM Persons in the normal group ex- 
rHE ACHROMATIC ForM plained their occasional preferences for 


F Five Carns 
” photo cards by saying that the colors 


“look sloppy,” “are too flashy,” “are 
UNSTABLE : . 


Group dreary,” or “are in poor combination.” 


Only one mentioned that the red re 
minded him of blood. 

The consistency with which these 
unstable people associate “blood” with 
the red in card II suggests that the un 
popularity of this figure with Group U 
may be due to the unpleasant associ- 

of the 15 men in the un- ations aroused by it—associations which 
group were questioned about the probably would not have arisen without 
for their dislike. Of the 11 ‘the presence of the red hue. It seems 
preferred the photograph in at that neurotics tend to express morbid 
nstance, g specifically men- OF disgusting associations with greater 
the disliked colored blot frequency than normals. In another: 
m think of blood. study (6) the same tendency was 
neurotic of found, except that the stimulus for the 


29-year-old anxiety 
association was the name of some dis 


elligence said, “I don’t like 
; 5 “ liked f 
(Why not?) “Red always liked food. 
ke being in the red. Red To summarize the trends in our 


ouble—like red blood.” results so far: 
year-old enuretic of dull nor- 1. If cards appear late in the series, 
lligence was asked why he 
the printed forms of II, III, are early in the series. 
| IX. He said they had a 2. Inverting the cards has no appre- 
lor” and continued, “Puts qa Ciable effect on the subject’s expressed 
me—seems like blood stains.” liking for them. 
ar-old neurotic of normal 2, Multi-colored cards are better liked 
nce began to cry when asked in the printed form than in the photo 
disliked the color in card II. graphed form, but this is not true for 
1 to reply, he told while sobbing cards which are red and black only. 
made him think of a beloved 4. Cards II, VI, and IX arouse more 
who had reared him and who dislike reactions in unstable men thai 
lied of facial cancer. “This color in normal men, but the importance o! 
like blood and reminds me of color in producing this dislike is con 
firmed only for card II. 
man, who preferred all five of 5- Simultaneous comparison of chro 
lored cards, explained his dislike matic with achromatic versions of the 
photos by saying that they were standard color cards reveals that un 
oking in a Doctor’s book.” This stable men prefer the achromatic ver 
retation reverses the meaning of _ sion (i.e., are color-shy) of three of the 
‘for most unstable men and may cards. 


related to the fact that he had 6. Unstable men frequently dislike 


they are more popular than when they 
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color cards because the red reminds 


them of blood. 


Discussion 


Our data show that stable and un- 
stable groups of men differ in their 
expressed liking for certain Rorschach 
These cards, II], VI, and IX, are 
those which clinicians note as the usual 
shock during Rorschach 
examinations. The 
these two lines of evidence is hardly a 
matter of chance and supports the 
belief that affective reactions during the 
examination more general 
emotional patterns. What is respon- 
sible for the affective acceptance or 
rejection of the cards? 

The effect of series position is fairly 
clear. There is a tendency for cards 
late in the series to be better liked than 
when they appear early in the series. 
Such a change in acceptance is not 
limited to the Rorschach situation. 
Interviewers often find that the client’s 
initial tenseness, restraint, and evasive- 
ness precede a more productive and 
relaxed discussion. This change is not 
due entirely to attempts to produce 
rapport. A useful hypothesis is that in 
vague, unstructured situations there is 
anticipatory anxiety (task shock) which 
fades as the task becomes clearer and 
the subject feels more competent. The 
intensity of this shock is apparently 
greater in tense, anxious people. 

Nor is the difficulty in making an 
initial adjustment to the task confined 
to the Rorschach examination. Un- 
stable persons react with a_ similar 
anxiety to their first intelligence or 
aptitude test. But the scoring on such 
instruments is not designed to reveal 
the disturbance, and the task is more 
quickly related to well-established atti- 
tudes of the subject than in the case of 
the Rorschach. 

The role of color as a stimulus for 


cards. 


source of 
convergence of 


indicate 


affective response is more difficul: 
clarify. Our findings point out 
error of believing that color is, by itselj 
the source of shock. Yet it is true + 


color is the critical factor determinin 


the reaction to some cards (particula; 
card II). To account for its role 
raay consider three hypotheses: 

1. Color reflexly 
responses, with red producing intens 
The diff 


ential effect of color on stable and 


arouses afte 
and unpleasant reactions. 


stable people could then be explaine 
on the ground that the stable 
maintains better control when 

aroused. One fault in this view jis th 
the expected reflex arousal of aff 
When ti 
color appears in some forms, e.g., a re 
automobile or comb, it is 
absent. Furthermore, — cross-cultur 
comparisons suggest that 
colors may have quite different eff 

depending upon the group studied 

2. Another possibility is that 
arouses conditioned affective respons 
This view has some plausibility, bi 
like the first neglects the influen 
the specific form of the color. I! 
do not speculate about color in general 
but confine ourselves to particular 
colored shapes, a good case can 
made for a conditioned response ¢: 
planation. That view is a variant 
the next hypothesis. 

3. A more defensible approach 1s 
assume that color in the special shape 
used in the ink-blots facilitates verde 
and imaginal associations having stro: 
affective tone and thus disturbs 
flow of thought. The situation 
sembles the blocking, delay, persever 
tion, and blushing which accompan} 
critical word in the associat‘on react 
method. Persons preoccupied wi 
anatomy, sex, or external danger wou 
be aided by the color to think of | lo 
genitals, or fire, while those not s 


ners 
WCl 


frequently does not occur. 
probabil} 


the sam 
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] 


ed would have other and less dis- 
ng associations available. This 
r expanded to account for 
hock; the grays may also lead 
ns that are distressing for 
rsons (night, hair, death, 
Both types of shock can be 
under the principle of affec- 

n d issociations. 
proposal as to the source 
accepted, the influence 
form becomes paramount. 
ible that neurotics, faced 
succession of colored squares, 
inifest shock, for the associ- 
ssibilities are too limited. On 
ind, we may find that am 
timuli for other senses will 
ck, even without color, if they 
disturbing associations. The 
nt point is that, although the 
is must be somewhat ambigu 
must have characteristics which 
commonly disturbing associ 

{oO arise. . 

from the associations elicited 
1 special part is played by its 
ganization. A card that 
to integrate will increase the 


] 
neo 


failure in the task and so pro- 

ie defensive reactions of the 
ie person. The situation paral- 
that faced by a student who comes 
puzzling question in an exam- 
The emotional outcome de 

ls upon his characteristic ways of 
ling with fear of failure. The 
blots differ considerably in 

se with which they can be inte- 
o yield meaningful percepts. 
ur unstable groups, card V ranks 
n popularity, probably because 
ickly seen as a bat or butterfly 
IX poses an especially difficult 
| problem. Support for the 

it difficult to deal with 

in analysis of data pub 
Gardner (2). He adminis 


tered the Rorschach to 100 presumably 
normal subjects and, among other 
items, reported the average reaction 
time to each card. If we rank the 
cards by assigning rank 1 to the card 
with the shortest reaction time, card LX 
ranks tenth, with a mean reaction time 
of 40 seconds. ‘This finding by itself 
proves little, but since the data show 
that card VIII ranks third, and card X 
ranks sixth (28 seconds), one can only 
conclude that some factor other than 
color is causing the delay in responding 
to IX. Our own finding that IX dif- 
ferentiates between stable and unstable 
groups in either chromatic or achro 
matic form is best interpreted as 
demonstrating the role of shape in 
producing affective disturbance. 

In this discussion of the problem ol 
shock we have attempted to analyze its 
sources aided by data presented earlier 
in the paper. We have tried to show 
that these affective disturbances in the 
Rorschach test can be understood by 
principles which operate in other situ 
ations. The blots do not possess magic 
qualities which touch off neurotic be 
havior; rather, in our cyes, they are 


particularly well suited to facilitate 


associations and to present problems of 
significance for the neurotic person. 
We have not inquired into the specific 
diagnostic meaning of shock and have 
disregarded the reactions of psychotic 
persons. Clearly, however, our data 
attest that un able individuals show 
affective reactions to the cards which 
differentiate them from stable persons. 
In this sense we have adduced some 
evidence for the diagnostic validity of 
the Rorschach method. 


SUMMARY 


In order to study affective reactions 
to the Rorschach cards, men at a mili 
tary training station were asked to tell 


whether they liked oO! disliked each 
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card. By constructing achromatic ren- disturbing effect upon the individy, 
derings of the colored cards, and by The same principle will explain shy 
varying the method of presentation, ing shock. In some instances the shar 
several aspects of the stimulus situation of the blot makes it hard to deve! 
could be isolated. Results justified the meaningful percept, and this difficulty 
following conclusions: may produce an emotional react 

1. If cards appear late in the series the insecure pecson. The > pr 
they are more popular than if they operate in other situations 
appear early in the series. Rorschach test, but usually ther 

2. Inverting the cards has little effect way of observing the reactions sat 
on expressed liking for them. factorily. The data provide some ey 

Multi-colored cards are better liked dence of the diagnostic validity of + 

in the standard form than when they Rorschach method, because they obj 
are rendered achromatically. tively demonstrate that unstab! 

4. Cards Il, VI, and IX elicit more sons show affective reactions differe: 
dislike reactions among unstable men from those of stable persons. 
than among stable men, but only for 


card II does color appear to be impor BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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CASE REPORTS 


JOHNNY ROCCO 


BY JEAN EVANS * 


189 West Houston Street, Neu 


s.k through the slum section 
American some 


Pause at the 


of any City 


evening. pool 
ms. the dingy bars, the candy 
| certain street corners where 


men gather. Any one 


1 young 
might be a Johnny Rocco. 


is a short, chunky 


He looks older than his years 
_ which is dark with a slightly 
t, is receding at the temples, 
on top. His dark heavy eye 
ting over a slightly aquiline 
him an angry look. 
are narrow, the skin under 


ling to be 


fellow of 


somber 
m ten baggy. 
a small narrow scar on his 
His hands are stubby, the 
nails bitten short. 

and red their 
lurred, decorate both his forearms to 
ust below the wrists. He carries his 


shoulders stiffly, walking with a cocky 


1 
hngers square, the 


tattoos, edges 


y 
4 


is a professional writer who 
stories having sociological and 
Many of her 
magazine section of 
upon her 


Johnny in 


iwnificance cases 


1 in the weekly 
nt article is based 
of the 
hild-helping agency and upon per 
Johnny gained 


interviews 


case record of 


himself, 
with the boy 


nee with 
andid 
names of and laces are 
authenticity of the 
worked 


persons 
sential report 
by the 


ra years 


agency that with 
We present the case to 

not only for its pro 
interest, but likewise for 
material with 


work. The 


JOURNAI 


this JouRNAI 
centunc 
is instructional 

y or of social 
resent issue of the 

of actual 
Rocco” as 


irse in psychology 


experience in ecm 
material in 


Eprror 


teaching 


York City 


At first contact Johnny seems tough, 
very tough. “I used to have a heart. 
I was chicken-hearted,” he 


“Now I! 


Everybody’s out for 


says con- 


don’t 


temptuously. give a 


damn for anyone. 


himself. . . 

“Cops? They’re no good. Two-bit 
phonies and racketeers. I’m old now 
and I know the rackets they run. 
They beat the law themselves, and then 
they go out and arrest some poor kid. 
The guys outside the law, they'll gyp 
you, too. You got to watch your step 
You trust Your own 
gang will insult you. Your own family, 
they'll call you a jerk. I don’t team 


I’m what you call— 


can't anybody. 


up with anybody. 
here today and gone tomorrow.” 

But as you get to know him, the 
brassy quality of what he has to say 
gives way to something else, and the 
real Johnny begins to emerge. 

“All my life—as far as I remember. 
If I wanted to have something, to be 
No! Never! Not a God 
damned lousy thing! Anything | 
wanted, I never could work for it. | 


something 


never could accomplish 

Johnny was born in a large mid 
western industrial city. His parents, 
Italian immigrants, had settled there at 
the turn of the century. There were 
nine other Rocco children, each about 
two years younger than the next, when 
Johnny was born. Regina, who was 
twenty when Johnnv came along, 
Then came Francisco, Aldo, 
Paul, Antonio, 
Two more chil 
born, 


was 
the oldest. 
Sebastian, 
Carla, and Richard. 
after Johnny 


Geor 710, 


dren came was 
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David, a year and a half younger than 
Johnny, and Mike. Mike died in 
infancy. 

The neighborhood where the Roccos 
lived was known as one of the worst 
slums in the city. It was known, too, 
for its high rate of crime and juvenile 
It was a neighborhood 


tumble-down 


delinquency. 
of factories, abandoned 
shacks, junk yards, pool rooms, cheap 
liquor joints, and broken houses with 
sagging steps and paint peeling from 
their sides. 

Johnny’s father worked irregularly- 
as a bar tender, teamster, or day laborer. 
Two things he did regularly—he drank 
and gambled. In his drunken rages he 
often attacked the children and their 
The little learned to 
across the like beetles, 
finding shelter under tables or beds, 
where his kicking feet couldn’t reach 
them. 

Johnny’s short, dark, excitable mother 
was always sick and complaining. She 
suffered from heart disease. The chil- 
dren fought. They were noisy and 
destructive. There was seldom enough 
food in the house. The rent was never 
paid and Mrs. Rocco lived in constant 
terror of landlords and_ evictions. 
Nevertheless, the Roccos moved fre- 
quently. They moved every nine or 
ten months, but never to a better hor + 
or neighborhood. They moved throu,h 
a succession of drafty, sparsely fur- 
nished four- and five-room apartments 
which were heated by coal o1 kerosene, 
the geography of their lives circum- 
scribed by dirt, squalor, and factory and 
slaughter-house smells and noises. 


mother. ones 


scramble floor 


Johnny’s memories of his early child- 
hood are sporadic. He remembers that 
the family had a dog, Teddy, when he 
was a very little boy. Teddy got sick 
and lay beside the kerosene stove, quiet 
and shivering. Johnny that 
Teddy was still alive when one of his 


recalls 
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older brothers put Teddy in 
half-full of 
garbage dump, and left him 
die. 

Johnny rem 


trash, carried hi 


mbers Visling 

of his brothers at a reform schox 

was a littie later, and that memory h 
the quality of a holiday; the ref 
school, Johnny says, was in a “coun 
like” place. 

Johnny remembers hiding in 
bank onc 
angry. 
his brothers when his mother stood 


*. when his mother was 
irfe remembers fights bet 


the middle of the room screaming, 
brothers’ mn 
And Johnny remembers how his fat! 
died. \ regular thumping 
awoke Johnny one night. He got uy 
and, still dazed with sleep, wander 
the kitchen 
usually gathered. 
on the floor. 
“Some men my father was out w 


blood ran from his 


heavy, 


where ihe 


His fathe: 


into 


was lyin 


had dragged him up the stairs and pu 
him there. 
Blood coming 
He was holding the leg of th 
kitchen table with one hand, an’ he 
moanin’, and he kept pounding his fo 
on the floor. 
an ambulance, but he died.” 

Johnny was then five. One of the 
cjty’s many social-work  agenci 
through whose hands the Roccos pass 
has a notation in its records on th 
death of Johnny’s father: 


There was blood on h 


face. was out of h 
ears. 


Wi 


One of my brotners calle 


“Killed in 
drunken brawl by his best friend.” 
The rest of Johnny’s memories, mai 
of them more in the nature of a quail 
of feeling than of actual remembrance 
flew backward and forward in t 
merging of history and experience. 
Time out of mind there was trout 
in the Rocco family. Johnny knows 


uU \ 


by a certain “lousy feeling” he’s alw 


,f 


had: by certain conditions that seem 
him to have had no beginning or et 





JOHNNY 


tonously repetitious happen 
ere was sickness and violence. 
is trouble with social-work 
The Roccos were known to 
ve welfare agencies in thirty 
There was trouble with land 
th the schools where the 
ldren went, with the police. 
time Johnny’s father died, 
the older Rocco children had 
1 and moved away. (Johnny's 
r married a drunkard. Four 
brothers contracted “forced 
es’ while still in their teens. 
them have been divorced and 
d, one of them once, the other 
though the tamily is Roman 
.) What was left of the Rocco 
ly continued in its dismal course, 
children getting into one difhculty 
ther and Mrs. Rocco, sick and 
1, and inept, trudging from 
to police station to court, listen 
complainis about them, and 
hospital to welfare agency, asking 
lp and still more help. 
If the Rocco boys ever had any ten 
er feeling for one another, that was 
somewhere in the maelstrom of 
cumulated want, frustration, and 
lousy that was the lot of each of 
m. As much as possible, the mem- 
of the household moved in sepa- 
orbits, their paths converging 
inder the family roof only when 
paused to sleep or to eat their 
pasta. Of the seven remaining children 
nly one boy, Georgio, assumed any 
sponsibility toward the others and 
that was thrust upon him. He was six- 
n, the oldest of the children, when 
stather died. If Georgio worked, he 
uted part of his earnings to the 
When the rest of the children 
so out of hand that Mrs. Rocco 
plored him to do something, he 
lied the only discipline he knew; he 
t them brutaliy. 


> 
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“My brothers—. | don’t despise 
them,” Johnny says, “but the past | 
don’t forget. They used to push me 
around, I wasn't afraid of them. | 
used to tell them, ‘Go ahead. Hit me. 
Hit me. What do I care?’ Except 


Georgio! The fear I had for my 
brothe: Georgio, ll he threatened me 


ir he only looked at me—lI’m scared of 
him, that’s all.” 


Johnny slept in a bed with Richard 
and David. Richard, a dark, scowling 
boy who was born with a twisted foot, 
was two years older than Johnny. 
David, who was a year and a half 
younger, had congenital syphilis and 
suffered from anemia. Johnny always 
felt that, because his mother was ill and 
Richard and David were sickly, the 
three of them were drawn into an 
alliance from which he was excluded. 

“I was the strongest so I had to sleep 
across the foot of the bed. Even if | 
wanted to swap places with them, there 
was no dice. They wouldn’t. And, 
anyway, my mother wouldn't make 
them. Those brass beds! You know, 
they got bars at the end. Jesus! In the 
winter, those bars are cold. I used to 
lay there and they'd ball me up agains 
the cold bars. They'd kick my face and 
my back and pull the covers off. I'd 
be—half of me out of the covers, freez 
ing, or laying on those bars. 

“Sunday mornings, hell, you wanted 
to sleep. It was cold. Then the fight 
ing would start. They’d be crowding 
an’ pushing an’ I'd yell or kick them. 
It used to make me mad. Then my big 
brother, Georgio, he’d be lying in his 
bed in the other room, an’ he'd yell, 
‘johnny! Come here!’ 

“Whenever my brother Georgio said, 
‘Johnny! Come here!’ Christ! I'd be 
scared. Walkin’ to the sink or the 
ible whe revel he was-—to me, that was 
walkin’ into a death house. I'd get out 
the bed an’ go up to the bed where 
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he was an’ bam! He'd let me have it. 
He used to give me charlie-horses so’s 
I couldn’t move my arm. He broke 
my nose once. My head hit the door 
an’ I went out cold.” 

The only person in that household 
Johnny loved was his mother. “Some- 
times she was wrong,” johnny says, 
“but she tried to be good to us. She 
would just as soon take a meal out of 
her own mouth and give it to us. But 
me. She favored 
Davie 
favorite. | 
trouble to her. I was always on the 
outside,” Johnny says heavily. “When 
Davie died she said she wished it was 


she never favored 
Richie and Davie 


was her 


he’s dead 


now—he was 


me instead 

Johnny was especially bitter toward 
David, who was the baby of the family. 
“I used to lick him. I used to fight and 
break things. I was always trouble. 
Even before he was sick, Davie was 
petted. He got everything, even a bike. 
| didn’t get anything—. 

“I never went any place. If 
any place, I had to go on my own. My 
people never took me out to a show, 
er any place with them. On Sundays 
when all the kids on the corner had 
I'd go and clip it. I 
never 


I went 


money, I didn’t. 
never had a birthday party. I 
had a birthday present outside of what 
Mr. O'Brien, a friend I had when I was 


bigger, gave me. . . . Christmases, and 


I was always in the wrong. Maybe I 
cracked Davie, or 1 was yelling, or 
somebody complained. It was always 
something. My mother would get my 
brother Richie something, and my 
brother Davie something. She'd tell 
me in advance I wasn't going to get 
anything. Yeah, it made me mad.” 
Johnny didn’t want to be “always 
trouble” to his mother. He wanted to 
show her how much he loved her, bu: 
he could never quite reach her. He 


wanted to make her love and pet him, 


too, as she did David, but he dics 
know how. He had a secret way 
paying her tribute: “Money I stole. | 
would never give to my mother.” }, 
earned a little, periodically, selling Try. 
Confession magazines. He gave he 
that. Then she, in turn, would gi 
him a dime. 

Once, Johnny says he borrowed 
shoe-shine box, “hook-jacked” schoo 
and worked from morning ‘til nigh 
“I made two bucks and a half. Boy 
| was hungry, but I wouldn’t even | 
a roll. I wouldn’t even spend 
thing for carfare home. | 
give my mother all of it.” 


Wwanter 


But even when Johnny was 
mined to make his mother love hin 
was annoying, he was so 
He’d rush home after school and mal 
a great show of sweeping the floors 
polishing the stove. He'd 
urge his mother to send him 
errand. Tense and watchful for 
extravagant praise he craved, he'd ev 
make overtures to David. But some 
thing always happened to burst the 
bubble, a quarrel with David, a rebufi 
from his mother—and Johnny, over 
come with rage, frustration, and self 
pity would swing back to thieving 
baiting David, and screaming savagely 
at his mother. 

One of the subterfuges 
fumbling mother resorted to in he: 
efforts to pacify landlords who wer 
always hounding her was to keep her 
screaming, battling children out of th 
house as much as possible. As soon a 
each child was old enough to shift f 
himself, she would turn him out on t! 
streets. It is not surprising then 
one after another the Rocco bo} 
became known to the police. Th 
father himself had a long court recor 
for assault, disorderliness, drunkenness 
five of Johnny’s brothers, who started 
in childhood, ran up police records 


INnsiste! 


urge 


Johnny's 
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the 
king and entering, larceny, 


harges of disturbing 


issault and battery, bastardy, 
cious injury. 
as in the police Station, too. 
Johnny says. “Saturdays, they 
day We'd be in. this long 
There'd be all little kids sit 


wn, niggers and kids with theit 


Kids 


shine DOXes who'd have to go out 
hoes afterwards. They'd bring 
those jerks, the cops, they'd 


9 They'd ask 


y's sentence broke off, then 


there. us 


he 
a new tack. 


d on 
' 


| remember a lot of times 


picked up for something—or 


staying out late, or suspicion. 


ound us up an’ bring us in, an’ 
he was always insulting 
little 


ne°re, 


You little fresh you bas 


He'd belt me or anything he felt 


i. I was just to him. ... 
the 
was 


nv hadn’t been 


s long when the 


ns 


running 
knowledge 
on him that being a Rocco 
the 


Re CCOS, 


him “something special”; 


m of the notorious 

to neighbors, schools, police, 
welfare agencies as “chiselers, 

and trouble-makers,” preceded 
The Johnny 
lways had some cynical smart 

make. Certain 
1 to him. Certain children were 
mitted to play with him. Wher 
on the the 
rhood settlement house, at the 
agency's penny milk station, at 
had 


m, he recognized himself by 
oblique remark, a wrong 


cop on the beat, 


homes were 


went streets, 1n 


where other Roccos been 


ody always knew all about 


recalls. “I always had a bad 


felt cheap. Everybody 


ay € 


nny was sinned against, he was 
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| was 
As tar 


jams. 


“Sure | was bad. 
tresh with my mouth. I stole. 
back as I remember I got 

There were things I never done, too, 
but | 
didn’t care. 


also sinning 
in 
always got accused anyway. | 


I didn’t. 
if I was in court and the judge 


Because | knew, 
said, 
‘You're free, I was going to go right 
out stealin’ an’ getting in jams again. 
I was noted for a crook. I had | 
in me.” 

Most slum boys get a feeling of pro 
tection and prestige from membership 
gang, but 

He knew 
members of various gangs in the many 
neighborhoods where he had lived. He 
rotated among all of but re 


mained always on the fringes of their 


in some neighborhood 


Johnny wasn’t one of those. 


them 


Johnny wanted to be a fully 
gang, but he 
could never get along with any one 
Johnny 


society. 
accepted member of a 
group for long. was a 
maverick: 

“T never fitted in. I never belonged 
anyplace. I never found anybody that 
liked me a lot, and that I liked, and 
could trust. I never played baseball 
football, playing with the kids. I just 
had kids I clipped with—Bagdads, they 
used to call us—like the forty thieves 
You know, a bunch of sloppy kids that 
ain’t got nothing.” 

Johnny and pal of the moment 
played around alleys, junk yards, of 
hung around the doorways of pool 
rooms. If the weather was right, they'd 
swim the oily waters of the river 
which runs through their part of the 
Sometimes they’d hop on th 
Hill, 


suburb where people grew fruit trees 
“We'd steal peaches and eat all day,” 


in 


town. 


back of a trolley to Green 


Johnny recalls, “and then come home.” 
Of an evening, they would break into 
the plant of a chain bakery nearby and 
-at their fill of cake. 


fohnny had one s] Il | 


mail DOY, 
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that he liked above everything else 
going to the freight yards or parks to 
trap birds. “It’s easy,” he says. “You 
make, like a path with crumbs. Then 
you wait. If one goes in the box, a 
whole flock will go in.” 

One of the most urgent cravings 
Johnny can recall was his fondness for 
birds. He yearned to keep some of the 
oncs he trapped, but he couldn’t; his 
mother wouldn't permit it. She was 
afraid the landlord would object. “I 
liked birds. I was always thinking 
about them,” Johnny says. “I got the 
nick-name, ‘Sparrow.’ ” 

From peaches, to cakes, to money, 
whatever the sequence, by the time he 
was ten, Johnny says, “it got so when- 
ever I'd lay my eyes on something and 
want it, I’d just clip it.” Then he and 
his cronies mace a business of hopping 
rides on trucks. Johnny describes it: 
“A couple of guys would hop on an’ 
throw the stuff off the side.” They 
stole from cars, too, and broke into 
places at night. It was at about this 
time that Johnny began to make his 
appearance at the police station on 
“Kids’ Day.” 

If lohnny’s home and street life were 
turbulent, it was no different at school. 
He had entered kindergarten when he 
was four and a half years old. During 
the next seven years he had changed 
schools seven times, had been in at 
least fifteen different homerooms, and 
was only in the third grade. His read- 
ing was on a second-grade level; he 
was poor in arithmetic, and was almost 
completely unable to spell. 

He was a trial to his teachers. They 
complained that he was “nervous, 
fidgety, sullen, obstinate, cruel, dis- 
obedient, disruptive.” “Teachers can 
stand him for only one day at a time,” 
one said. “He talks to himself. He 
fights. He insists on wearing his hat 
at school. When in Miss Clark’s room, 


he attempted to kick her. He js 
going to be promoted. He knows +} 
and refuses to make any effort to study 
His present teacher is so tired 
refuses to have it out with him. . 


Another wrote: 


He is the most difficult boy I have « 
Does not belong in a classroom. H 
individual attention and a lot of it. H 
applies himself. There is nothing in 
he is interested enough to apply 
He has more mentality than 
want to use 


He is a showoff. I cannot keer 
ny one seat. The other childrer 
him. He has no regard for wl 
anyone else. He wants to ri 
t of every one else’s hand, to bull 
rht 


The only things he cares 
any kind of stor They 

oothing effect on him 
noise or interrupts a story in any 
jumps up and threatens to punch hin 
occasion he will bump his head hard 


that of another boy for no apparent 1 
There is just one period every 

he is not troublesome. During that 

he just wants to sleep. It may come o 


at any time during the day, but he | 


every day without exception. It may | 
minutes or it may last an hour. He just 


his head down on the desk and goes to s 


for a while. Then he wakes up and is a 


again. 


At this period of Johnny’s life it has 
been possible to make a comparison 
two members of the Rocco brood 
Johnny and his youngest _brot! 
David, the boy who was suffering from 
anemia and on whom the m 
lavished her affection. Both boys 
students at the same school at this tin 

At the same time that teachers wer 


complaining so bitterly about Johnny 
behavior, teachers who had David « 
sidered him a “good, likeable chil 
Observers noted that theugh David 


serin 


a violent temper and was son 
harder to manage than Johnny, he 
generally sunny, studious, cooperat 
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us, and was popular with the He was fighting on too many tronts 
ildren at school. at once. 

With every new failure he became 


David is a ‘regular boy,’ all in all,” 
less tractable, more vindictive, and Was 


m stated. “He likes to play 


He is very well developed compelled to some new misbehavior. 


Once, at the beginning of a new semes 
ter he told his teacher, “I wasn’t pro 
moted. Okay. This year I’m going 


Ithy looking for a congenital 
He looks clean and well cared 
He’s quite independent, seems 


of himself than his brother, t® make plenty of trouble. With 


every new dereliction and punishment, 


| is better in his work despite 


sences when he goes to the Johnny’s conviction grew that his 


He has no serious fears or teachers, like everybody else, were 


He never does anything seri “against him.” Soon th MO impor 
saa tant thing was to harrass his enemies. 
te Ehewid tad feos cncen He did this at the price of pain an 
humiliation to himself. 

He sneered at the other children, 


fought with them, guflawed at thei 


than Johnny, his illness 


h not vet in its terminal stages) 


scope and intensity of his 


But his health handicaps mistakes, disrupted classrooms. He 
rT Ss Calli ALICLIC. . ‘ 
ht him prestige and advan disobeyed school rules “deliberately, 
1 estige and adva x ’ 
h J han idn’t eniov—ti slowly, and with full intent, » one 
i} on VY aidal 1¢ i1¢ . . 
PK teacher noted. He smoked, swagvered, 
1 solicitude of his mother: , 
ittention from members of used foul lang lage. He stopped trying 
< Citi l ) , 
to iearn. 
unity; presents, regular vaca 7 , 
the country provided by the Che public schools in Johnny's neigh 
4 4 J : i 7 
borhood are poor, the classes crowded, 
the teachers undertrained, underpaid, 


and overworked. Johnny remembers 


ldrens’ hospital. Doctors even 

| that he get plenty of sweets. 
Johnny, feeling himself neither loved, pane 
: only one incident of kindness. Chere 
nor respected, was forever in : } : 
1 chil Was one once, she gave me a pair OF ice 

on W : 1 more tavored < u skates. But Johnny, devoured by 

ren. He was always on the look out for feelings of inadequacy, thrashing about 
igement of himself. He was ex- jn an effort to bring order out of chaos, 
sensitive about his scholastic 4, find one final object on which to pin 

Above everything—it was all blame, cannot afford to keep kind 


wish”—he wanted to be pro- nesses in mind. What stands out, still 


When special tests were given rankling, filling him with anger, 


ool, he assumed that was to hatred, and futility, feeding and yet 


f I have any brains.” He justifying his sense of failure, are his 


sessed with the fear that he  grievances—grievances real and imag 


] 
! 


“ee A i. 
placed in the “dummy class,” ined, piled up over the years 


ng once and for all, to him Teachers! Crumbs! Bitches!” he 


other children, and to the says. “All the way back, in the King 
rge, that he was different, Schooi—Miss Smith, she was the first 


(His IQ at eleven was 91, low’ grade teacher: why, as young as I was 


not so low as his scholastic then, Jesus! Jesus! I had a special desk 


ts.) Yet Johnny didn’t have Not with the other kids or hing, 


s for concentrated effort. but right up in front near her. I was 
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special. All my life I was something 
special. I found right then that I had 
to show off, I suppose, or be proud of 
it, or something 

“Teachers, and the different mothers. 
They always pointed to me. I was the 
example. They'd ask the kids, “You 
want to be like Sparrow Rocco?’ Once 
when I went into a new room, at the 
beginning of the term, the teacher asks 
me, ‘Is your name Rocco? I know all 
about you,’ she says—Jesus, in front of 
all the kids!—‘Don’t think you're not 
going to be good in here!’ Her name 
was Miss Wayman, the jerk! I'd 
like to 

“I felt cheap. I had th 
If something was missing—like going 
through the pockets in the cloak room, 
whether I did it or nui, I was always 
the first one accused. If the other kids 
did something, it wasn’t so bad. But 
if I did it, yeah, that was the worst. In 
one school, I had to go to the principal 
every morning, and every day after 
school to tell him if I was a bad boy. 
When I was a bad boy he used to give 
me the strap. 

“In the class, if there was a book 
you know, as it goes up the aisles, kids 
read from it—and they came to me, 
they never called my name. I'd just 
be sitting there like this. The guy 
behind me would read, or the girl in 
front. But not me. The teacher didn’t 
care. 

“When the kids passed around the 
paper, to write something, it got so they 
just ignored me. Once a kid was pass- 
ing paper, and when he came to me he 
asked the teacher, ‘Should I give John 
some?’ I said, “Why ask the teacher? 
I’m in the room, too, ain’t 1?’ It used 
to get me sore. I took the paper and 
wrote any God damned thing on it. 
The teacher just looked at it and tore 
it up. The next time they gave me 
paper, I tore it into little pieces—. 


reputation. 


“Yeah ' 
like nobody wanted me around, nei 
the teachers or the kids. If they coy 
avoid having me at a party, they 
[ never had any real 
Once, in school, something hap; 
I cried over it. I know this girl, 
Poletti. Mary Poletti 
I’m not forgetting her 


I used to reel bad. Seen 


good 


bitch! 
her name. 
was Valentine’s. 
the room one except me. The te 
had all the kids to get up and say 

many valentines they got, and to : 
them off and tell who they wer 

I didn’t get any. I was the only 
Then the teacher had little candy | 
she gave out. I didn’t get one of ¢! 


She sent everybody 


either. Not because she didn’t want 
but somebody, some visitors, | 


came in, an’ I was in the back or some 


* UCS 


thing, an’ she didn’t have any left. S$! 
asked me, ‘You don’t feel bad, | 
getting one?’ What did she exp 
That I should bust out crying and 1 
her? I ‘Naw. I don’ 
Later, I cried. I didn’t get anything 
that day. 

“I was dumb, too. 
body knew it. I was 
to everybody,” Johnny says hercel 
“Maybe I am stupid. Maybe 
because I always felt so bad. It wasn 
that I didn’t have the brains to lear 
like everybody else. But teachers 
teachers! that’s who I blame and no on 
else.” 

Before he was twelve, Johnny's 
tudes toward society had crystallized 
a hare 
his reasons: he had always been t 
badly. He felt no one had ever love 
him. Everyone was his enem) 
mother, his brothers, his teachers, 
cops, even the other kids—all 
against him. Okay, he was at w 
them. 

That was Johnny Rocco at 
of twelve when something ver) 


said, 


I know it. Ev 


just a 


bitter core of rancor. He 


tr 





seven 
she h 
We 

leduci 


If 
il 


a 


JOHNNY 


That 


pleasant-faced man 


1 in his life. year 
a tall, 
hirties became Johnny’s 
n was a counsellor in an 
devoted to work with 
Before he 
nny, O’Brien had familiar 
the family 


hospital 


even ap 
with Rocco 
alking to police, 
\uthorities, and by visiting 
ome. 

tired and 
her dingy 
with 


s, Rocco, now hity, 
received him in 
h was festooned 
clothes. Yes, 
ed about her Johnny. 
't do nothing with him.” 


now, 


whic 
she 
She 
Only 
pe OT 

but 

> had 


yes, 


he was twenty-one 
nd wanted to get mnnerind, 
eded him at home 
ontrol over Johnny. 
but 


he would be home. 


only 
lean was 
didn’t know 
Every morn 


school now, she 


breakfast of bread and 
away and didn’t com« 

oclock at night. 
was doing the best she could, but 
the cleaning, the 
the worry about 
noney for food, for rent, The 

re Department only her 

every two weeks for herself and 
Jobs were hard to 
Yet if one of 
get a job, whether he con 
the family or not boy 
) have some spending money, she 
it always made trouble. 


alter a 


> went 


was sO much 
the cooking; 


his 
a@Sililix, 


and coal. 
gave 


seven children. 
id didn’t pay much. 
DOYS did 


ited to and a 


last month one of her boys had 
got a joD as a messenger, $7.00 a week. 
Seven dollars doesn’t grow on trees. It 


she had reported that income to the 
Welfare Department, they would have 
leducted it from her allotment. She 
t report it, but they fourid out, and 
cut off entirely. 
didn’t have that job any 

. | : 
ut she was still being penalized. 


iotment was 


Rocco HS 
» ed? 


tting $3.00 a week less than 


She w: >2. 


is get 

ginal allotment. It was almost 
better, Mrs. Rocco told O’Brien, if 
children didn’t try to 

Then there 
having trouble 
had to be 
tor X-ray treatments. 


idea of the seriousness of 


her ori: 
the 
work. 


David. 


with that 


He was 
anemia. He 
egularly 


was 


taken to the clinic I 
(At that time she 
had no 
David's 

with his retracted toes. The 
all the time but she 


illness.) There was Richie, 


condition 


Was getting worse 


couldn’t make him go to the clinic for 


nouse 
had 


oul 


girl in the 
She 
staying 


help. Carla, the only 
hold, 
bleached her hair and was 
Only God k 
would happen to her. 


It was 


Was sixteen now. 


late nights. new what 


Mrs. 


herself 


much, too much, 
Rocco She 
Her teeth were bad. 
times she felt so faint 
didn’t think she could go 

what would happen to the 
See, her were 

couldn’t fasten her shoes. 


too 
Was sick 
Her heart. 
and dizzy she 
on. Then 
children? 
She 
out 


cried. 
Some 


swollen. 

She held 
her arms to show her swollen wrists. 

O’Brien Johnny’s 
He talked the 
Johnny’s teachers, and 
Johnny himself—‘a 
intent on making 
a small window class 
room door. Then when he felt he had 

firm grasp of the situation he made 
himself known to Johnny. 

Mr. O’Brien’s friendship brought 
Johnny a importance h« had 
never known before. If Mr. O’Brien 
dropped in for talks with Mrs. Rocco 
and the other children, or performed 
small services for them, Johnny knew 
that was because Mr. O’Brien was Ars 


joints 


went to school. 


with principal and 
then 


sulky, 


observed 
har | race d 
boy, trouble” 


through in the 


sense of 


friend. 

It was Johnny whom O’Brien 
for drives in his Sometimes as 
they out for 
saw kids he 


took 
car. 
and Johnny 


mn th 


set a drive 


some knew corner 
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he yelled and gesticulated wildly so 
they It was Johnny 
whom O’Brien took to a museum and 
trip. He 
scart, em- 
first 
He 


even interceded with Johnny’s mother 


would see him. 

week-end 

Johnny a 
with his initials 


on a Camping 


bought white 
broidered the 


birthday present Johnny ever got. 


and the landlord so Johnny could in- 


dulge his passionate interest in birds 
by having some of his own. 

On their rides, or during walks they 
took, Mr. O’Brien encouraged Johnny 
to talk. Johnny told him about the 
gangs and their hang-outs, about his 
troubles on the street, at school, and at 
home. Mr. O’Brien 
when he disapproved of things Johnny 
was doing, but he never harangued him 
as his mother did, and he never stopped 
being Johnny’s friend. He told Johnny 
he only wanted to help him, so Johnny 
could make friends and keep out of 
trouble. 

If O’Brien’s friendship was a source 
of pleasure and comfort to Johnny, it 


made it clear 


sometimes brought him worry and em- 
The neighborhood 
kids began wondering what a man like 
O’Brien wanted with a kid like Johnny 
anyway ? 

“If I told the kids he was trying to 
find out why I stole,” Johnny says, “and 
why I was so dumb in the school, they 
said, ‘He must be trying to find out if 
you're bananas’—(crazy). If I said he 
was just my friend, they got wise. 
‘Yeah. He’s a fruit.’’ 

Johnny himself was dubious about 
Mr. O’Brien’s motives sometimes. He 
really couldn’t understand, either, why 
an important man like O'Brien 
bothered with him. Once, when 
Johnny had been particularly difficult 
and Mr. O’Brien got stern, Johnny had 
1 sneaking suspicion that O’Brien was 
really a cop, and was spying on him. 
Occasionally the thought crept into his 


barrassment, to. 
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mind that maybe Mr. O'Brien 
ing to find out if he was cr 
wanted to “put him away.” H 
ried about that especially aft 
O’Brien took him 


of special examinations and tests oy 


tO a Clinic tor 


and when he learned that his m 


too, harbored 


that suspicion. 

It wasn’t long before Johnny rx 
that there were implicit in that f 
responsibilities and ob! 
which Johnny found 
Mr. O'’Brien’s friendship had 
a new and befuddling factor 


Johnny’s 


ship 
hard t 


duced 

orientation to society 
] t “* . c 

split his offensive against those he 


His sk 


with those enemies continued, 


sidered his enemics. 
the first time he felt constrained t 
tinguish between friends and enem 
More formidable, Johnny found, w 
other, new encounters to be kept, 
and with himself. 

After he’d started winning Johnm 
confidence, Mr. O’Brien 
Johnny attend 
morning at a special educational clir 


arranged 
have classes in 
while going to public school 
afternoon. When Johnny had | 

the clinic for about two months, Mr 
O’Brien that an instruct 
there had given the boy a rosary 
that Johnny always carried 

him. Johnny had been overheard | 
ing another child to pray every 


discovered 


“because you might die before 
wake up,” and he had given the ot! 
child his own definition of the hort 
of hell: “It’s a place where you'r 
and hungry all the time and you ne\ 
get anything to eat.” 

On the strength of that manifesta! 
of interest in religion, Mr. O’Brien g 
Johnny a scholarship in a_parocl 
school for he would be able to atte! 
classes there ir the afternoons wh 
continuing to attend morning sessio! 
at the clinic. Mr. O’Brien also reason 





appeared pale, tired, and tense. 


WNY 


ny’s interest in religion might 
ve tool in dealing with him. 
Johnny had 
public schools available to 


exhausted 
had become increasingly 
O’Brien that Johnny’s teachers 
school he was now attend 
cumulated such a backlog of 
that 


| uncooperative. 


the boy they were 
7 he sisters 
ochial school, given an under 
of the boy’s problems, might 
m more sympathetically. 

had embarked on these 
Mr. O'Brien had 
me placement. 


boy 


considered a 
Johnny, he 
heredity 


was a whose 


suestionable, but who was also 
the worst possible environ- 
Should he 
Johnny to a 
oil? Though Johnny’s feel- 
vard his mother full of 
was still deeply attached to 
Mr. O’Brien questioned the 
that attachment. 


d try to help the boy in the 


fluences. not 


to transplant 


were 


of severing 
situation, he reasoned. It 

could develop good behavior 
work habits at school, it was pos- 
, O’Brien wrote in his case records, 
‘those would 


adjustments carry 


in terms of a healthier outlook 
satisfaction in other phases of 
nny’s life.” 
About 
ed the educational clinic, the clinic 
His im 
ment in reading seemed to give 
satisfaction. The 
1 that he had an “excellent” 
ry, but it also stated that Johnny 
ld become suddenly impatient and 
This 
n he was confronted with tasks like 
ming words in quick flash devices 


He 


n demanded mental alertness. 
Per- 


three months after Johnny 


him doing well. 
great 


report 


couraged. seemed to occur 
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haps fatigue was a factor in his inability 
to respond quickly. 

A short time later the director of the 
clinic told Mr. O'Brien that 
behavior had become so poor that she 


did could ke 


Johnny’s 


not think she ep him in 


She now 


the clinic school any longer. 
had 


adjusted to the group. 


ah 
i 
( 


realized the boy never really 


She believed 
that that was mainly due to the depri 
vations he suffered and which set him 


Most of 


school came 


apart from the other children. 
the children at the clini 
from comparatively comfortable fami 
lies. Johnny’s clothes were different. 
He was aware of these differences and 
seemed to feel them acutely. 

had 


with little “fights and fusses” in 


begun 
the 
classroom and had gradually mounted 


Johnny’s misbehavior 


to such hyperactivity that at times he 
was uncontrollable. What worried his 


teacher most: Often during a speil of 


wild, uncontrollable behavior he asked 
When he re 


turned his face was “pasty-white, his 


to go to the bathroom. 


eyes narrowed down to mere slits.” 


Walking as if his equilibrium had been 
knock 


as he 


disturbed, his body would 


both the door 


His 


knew that Johnny smoked. 


against sides o! 


re-entered the room. teachers 
They were 
afra'd he was smoking “doped” ciga- 
retics but could not substantiate the 
fears. 

Mr. O’Brien 
to see if Johnny couldn’t be kept 
Then he took him to a 
a complete physical exam 
likely that 


suspicion that Mr. O’Brien was trying 


visited the educational 
clinic 
on. medical 
C linic for 
ination. It is Johnny’s 


to find out if he was “crazy” was 
strengthened by the way in which he 
was handled during that examination. 
johnny, already harboring the fear that 
his scholastic standing and his inability 
to conform to socially acceptable - be- 


havior had something to do with the 
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state of his “brains,” was examined in 
the presence of severe! stu- 
dents. To Johnny’s mortification and 
Mr. O’Brien’s chagrin, the examining 
physician and the students discussed 
Johnny’s peculiar behavior at length in 
the boy’s presence. Johnny, who may 
also have harbored the that 
masturbation causes insanity, was ques- 


medica’ 


belief 


tioned searchingly about masturbation 
Afterwards, he given an 
electroencephalogram test, mysterious 
and frightening to Johnny, to deter- 
mine whether his behavior was due to 
the presence of epilepsy. 

The general examination ruled out 
the likelihood that Johnny had becn 
smoking “doped” cigarettes. The ex 
planation for the “doped” states, the 
doctor said, more likely lay in a com- 
bination of deficient fatigue, 
smoking, and possibly excessive mas- 
The electroencephalogram 


too. was 


diet, 


turbation. 
indicated some slight irregularity in 
Johnny’s brain waves faintly suggestive 
of epileptoid tendencies. 

“All we can say is that here we have 
a boy who shows certain behavior and 
reactions which are similar to epileptic 
attacks although not truly epileptic in 
their manifcstation,” a specialist com- 
mented. “The encephalograph find- 
ings are consistent with this behavior 
in chat there, too, we find indications 
of an epileptiform brainwave which is 
not, however, perfectly clear as true 
epilepsy.” 

As a result of Mr. O’Brien’s efforts, 
Johnny managed to stay on at the edu 
cational clinic three more months—six 
in all, after which he attended parochial 
school all day. During the rest of his 
time at the clinic his behavior con- 
tinued to be sporadic though tke 
peculiar “doped states” seemed to dis- 
appear. At times he seemed to be 
struggling desperately to study and be 
“a good boy.” At other times he 
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would break into a crescendo of poo 
behavior that spilled over into it 
area of his life, at school, at home, and 
on the streets. Mr. O’Brien noted that 
these outbursts usually coincided y 
some condition of unusual 
often a crisis at home. 
Despite Johnny’s tumultuous 
uional problems, the clinic reported 


pressur 


before he left the clinic to go t 

parochial school on full time, that } 
reading level hac been raised from ¢ 
second to the fourth grade. His wo: 


in arithmetic, though weak, had 


proved. His spelling was still y 
poor. 

Johnny’s behavior at the paroch 
school, where he remained for 
and three months—longer than he h 
ever stayed in any one school, folloy 
a pattern like that he had set 
clinic. The children 
comparatively comfortable families, t 


there cam 


and Johnny was troubled by the diff 
ence in his social and economic stat 
“I never had clothes like th 
kids,” he says. “My people didn’t |! 
to pay for me. I didn’t even hav 
pay for my Sooks or pencils. WI! 
they’d come with the box and call ¢! 
kids to put their money in, they'd ne 
call me. The other kids got ideas ab 
me. You know, I was different.” 
There was a special problem in cor 
nection with his size and 
Johnny was in the third grade when he 
was twelve, and again when he was 9 gan 
thirteen. His classmates were all abou scho 
Johnny felt shabby, lumbering to b 


When the childre F then 
= 


age, to 


nine. 
and conspicuous. 
iined up to march out of the classroom 
he’d run away and hide, or slip out 

the room early. Once, though, he 
worked up courage to fall into line anc 
march with them down to the street 
He kept at it for more than two weeks 
Then some boys he knew who wer 
his size, and who went to the pud 


JOHNNY 


nearby, began to lie in wait for 
Chey mocked him with mincing 
s, and called him sissy. Johnny 
out of line and into a fist fight 
of them one day. After that 
march with his classmates 
mes Johnny was extretnely hos 
the other children in his class. 
ed them, stuck gum in their 
oke their pencils, and crumpled 
He was especially cruel 


little kids.” At 


nging to an opposite extreme 


pers. 
‘sood other 
ve arned to be accepted as one 


m. he made overtures to them. 


other children feared or 
d him. 
make fun of me,” 


“If they did, I'd 


used to look at 


y didn't 
says fiercely. 
hem. But they 
The way they 
like 

It was worse than if they said 

[hey all thought I was tough. | 
* tough. | I'd try to 
them. ‘I’m not tough.’ The 
tards! The way they looked at me, 
get me mad. I'd 
mad, just trying to tell them—yah! yah! 
h!—trying to get it in their dumb 
ids. I never could make them see it.” 


ertain Way. 


me, Jesus they were 


wasn’t. 


used to be SO 


Once, after he had been at the school 
while he succeeded in 
a gang of admiring little 
ys around him. He reacted extrava- 
gantly. He swaggered, swore, defied 
school discipline. He encouraged them 
to break school rules, too, and incited 
them to trip or grab and hug girls. 
sisters would have liked to see 
lohnny make friends, but Johnny was 
lar from a wholesome influence and 
they had begun to get complaints from 
parents of some of the other children 
hat Johnny was teaching boys to steal 
ind say bad words. Johnny’s gang was 
nnally broken up. . 


quite a 


gathering 


= 
ihe 


I j 
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‘In that school,” Johnny says, “they 


didn’t have no playground. 


They used 
to block off the street. Once I went up 


kids. | 


It was the 


in a tree with some guess 


maybe I was showing off. 
kind of a 
leaves off one of the thin branches and 


make All 


tree where you strip the 


you know, like switch. 


of us kids were doing it, hanging in 


the tree, round 


The 
anything to the other kids. 


swinging the switches 
She didn’t do 

She said 
I was the biggest and | was getting the 
She took all the 


switches away and she took me in all 


sister caught us. 


other kids in trouble. 


the rooms, in front of all the classes, 


and she whipped me _ with those 


switches—To make an example of 


me—a jerk, you 
all the kids. | 
there that I didn’t care what they done 
to me. I hated them all. 1 didn’t care. 
I didn’t.” 

One day Johnny folded his arms and, 
with face ugly and sullen, refused to 
do any work. The only thing he would 
say to the sister was that he wanted to 
return to public school. When Mr. 
O’Brien came to discuss this with him, 
Johnny, sitting stiff and upright in his 
chair, would neither speak to him nor 
look at him. Lips tightly pursed, his 
face set in a hard belligerent expres 
sion, he stared straight ahead. 

Mr. O’Brien talked kindly to Johnny, 
but Johnny wouldn’t answer. He tried 
talking sternly, but Johnny merely 
tightened his lips and shrugged his 
shoulders. O’Brien knew Johnny was 
unhappy because he was a big boy in 
a class with little kids. He pointed out 
that in public school the boys Johnny’s 
size and age were in the upper grades, 
and that there, too, Johnny would be 
among small children. Johnny indi- 
cated that he knew this, but still 
wanted to go back to the public school. 
Then Mr. O'Brien him of 


know—in front of 


let them know right 


reminded 
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some of the things the public-school 
teachers had said to Johnny—that he 
would never learn to get along any- 
where. “I don’t agree with them,” 
O’Brien said to Johnny, “but maybe 
I'll have to admit that I’m wrong and 
they are right.” 

Finally Mr. O’Brien arose as if to 
leave. “All right. I’m sorry about all 
this,” he said. “I’m not mad at you, 
but I’m a little disappointed. 1 want to 
help you if I can, but no one can help 
you if you don’t want to help yourself. 
All the same, I know you've tried hard. 
I think you're a good kid.” 


As he patted Johnny’s shoulder in a 
departing gesture, Johnny grabbed his 
arm and, burying his face in it, burst 
into sobs. Mr. O’Brien said Johnny 
clung to his arm and cried until the 
material of his coat was crinkled and 
the tears soaked through. Then he 
went back to his classroom 

Afterwards O’Brien iearned that 
Johnny had been particularly difficult 
at home during that period, too, and 
that he was reporting regularly to the 
police because he had broken some 
windows. When Mr. O’Brien asked 
about that, Johnny burst out: “What 
am I gonna do? If I play with the 
big kids they get me in trouble. If I 
play with the littie kids, I get them in 
trouble. What am I gonna do?” 

Mr. O’Brien, who had a thorough 
appreciation of Johnny’s dilemma, re- 
flected: There is more than one 
Johnny. There is the winsome, puppy- 
like boy, grinning, garrulous, grateful 
for attention and full of high resolve. 
There is the “bad” Johnny, cruel, self- 
centered, his chunky body rigid, “his 
face set in a hard expression of pure 
hatred like a little god of evil.” Some- 
where between the two is the unhappy 
and perplexed Johnny, impelled by 
conflicting drives within himself, be- 
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sieged by conflicting influences from 
the outside. 

There were the gang kids, cocky. 
street-wise and seemingly invulnerable 
whom Johnny could not help bu 
admire. Though he wanted the pres 
tige of being one of them, he couldn’ 
make himself fit. There wer 
“good kids” at school, whom Johnny 
despised because he was barred from 
their society, but by whom he als 
wanted to be accepted. There was th 


paradox of his mother, who, Johnny 
said, “lived like a saint,” yet fou 
lying, cheating, and chiseling from «J 


relief bureau a necessary part of 
war for survival. There were the cops 
the men who stood for law and order 
but who Johnny knew had their | 
rackets, too. Finally, there was M: 
O’Brien, Johnny’s friend and the 
man” whom Johnny wanted to impres 
and emulate. 

Mr. O’Brien realized that in giving 
Jchnny his friendship and help he had 
also brought Johnny new challeng 
and conflicts. He realized, too, that 
trying to win Johnny from the influ 
ences and effects of his environmen 
he was fighting a formidable opponent 
“The more I learn about this boy ai 
his background, the more convinced | 
am that it is going to be extremely dif 
ficult to achieve any betterment in hi: 
in his present environment and hom 
situation,” he wrote in his records 
“It is going to be a constant fight ¢ 
keep Johnny from following the pat 
tern so well grooved by each of 
brothers.” 

Johnny hadn’t been in_paroch 
school long when Mr. O’Brien rea 
ized that immersion in this religious 
atmosphere served merely to increas 
Johnny’s anxieties and conflicts. That 
was revealed as a result of the follow 
ing incident: One morning Johnny 
appeared in his classroom wearing 





} 


which a religious medal was 

It was exactly like some 

h were on exhibit on a small 

church. A day or two 

two altar boys had seen Johnny 

¢ in prayer beside that table, 

sisters had noticed that some 

tacks holding the cello 

covered some of the re- 
had been removed. 


the sisters saw Johnny wear- 


racelet they expressed the sus 
mong themselves, that Johnny 
But no one accused him 

ft. Later that day, when 
was sent to the office of the 


perior on some errand, she 
the bracelet and asked him 
had gotten it. Johnny flew 
ge. 


th nk | stole it, don’t you?” he 


Sister Superior said, no, she 
lieve in accusing someone of 
4 she couldn’ prove. 
vou know I| would steal it, don’t 
insisted. 
w no such thing,” she said. 
I would. I would,” Johnny 
You know I would. Yeu think 
crook, don’t you? Everybody 
vs I'm a crook. I’m even a worse 
than you think I am,” he told 
['m worse than everybody says. 
yn the outside. Don’t think | 
't steal in church, too. I’m no 
Everybody says I’m no good.” 
family had been nagging and 
ling at him, he went on. They kept 
throwing it up” at him that he was 
he only one of them who had ever 
a “break.” He went to a 
school, and still was no good. 
I’m a crook. I’m no good,” 
said. “I’m not going to church 
Anyway, the church is a 


a low, tense voice, 
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Johnny told the sister how he had 
arrived at this conclusion. A boy he 
knew—he wouldn't tell his name—once 
heard of a sinner “way back” who took 
the Holy Host (communion wafer) 


and, in order to find out if it really 
contained the body and blood of Christ, 
desecrated it by urinating on it. 
Immediately, blood flowed from the 
water. Then the sinner was struck 
dumb. Seo the story went. Well, the 
boy who had told him this story had 
disbelieved it, so he’d made the test 
himself. Nothing had happened, 
neither to the boy nor to the wafer. 

He'd had an experience, too, which 
proved it was all a fake, Johnny went 
on. He’d seen a photograph of what 
was purported to be the authentic 
shroud of Jesus Christ. He'd been told 
if he looked carefully he would see the 
outline and imprint of Christ’s body. 
Well, he’d looked. There was nothing 
there. 

Then Johnny told the sister some- 
thing which was, perhaps, the greatest 
reason for his need to repudiate the 
church. He had committed a sin 
which was so terrible he hadn’t been 
able to face going to confession for six 
or seven months. A couple of months 
ago he’d become so worried and upset 
about this sin that he’d forced himself 
to go to confession. He'd started by 
telling the priest that he hadn’t been to 
confession for a long time. The priest 
became angry. “Are you one of those 
boys from the parochial school?” he 
asked. When Johnny said, “Yes,” the 
priest, Johnny claimed, violated the 
secrecy of the confessional. He had 
asked Johnny to give his name; then, 
ordering him out of the booth, he told 
him, in future, he was to come te con 
fession regularly, and whenever he 
came he was to give his name. He 
would never go back. “Never!” Johnny 
declared. A priest wasn’t supposed to 
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ask you 
between you and God. No priest need 


who were. Contession was 
expect him to go in there and identify 
himself and then tell hiri all his sins. 
But, just the same, the awful, uncon- 
tessed sin weighed heavily on him. 
The troubled adoles- 
ence came upon Johnny while he was 


The 
Johnny 


first stages ol 


sisters 
had 


al the parochial school. 
1 one day, that 


notced, 


begun to dress very cleanly and that he 


was paying a great deal of attention to 
girls. One day he came to school so 
doused in perfume that the air for 
He 
wrote notes to some of the little girls 
The sisters, who inter- 
several, they consisted 
mainly of “I love you.” The trouble 
was, they said, that Johnny chose the 
“best little girls” as the objects of his 
attentions, and that they were “scared 
to death of him.” 

One afternoon Johnny followed a 
little girl he knew from her home to the 
grocery store. It was late and getting 
dark. When the child realized that 
Johnny was following her, she became 
hysterical. The next day when her 
mother went to school to make a com- 
plaint Johnny denied vehemently that 
he had meant to harm the girl. “She 
was one of the little girls to whom he 
had written ‘I love you,’” the Sister 
Superior said. 

During this period Johnny was hav- 
ing similar troubles at the neighbor- 
hood settlement house where Mr. 
O’Brien had encouraged him to go for 
after-school and evening recreation. 
Johnny never felt that he was welcome 
there. He made himself extremely un- 
popular by harrassing the other chil- 
dren. He was especially hostile to the 
good children, who made a great point 
of avoiding him. He also antagonized 
settlement-house workers by intruding 
into classes and club rooms where he 


yards around him was saturated. 
in his class. 


cepted said 


EvANs 


He'd 
settiement 
kept 


committed acts of vay 


didn’t belong. been asked 


the house Sey 


Dut 


lea ve 


times, he returning. 
deliberatel) 
ism. 
on a desk, then rubbed the ink into ; 


wood with some gravel and stones | 


Once he emptied a bottle of 


brought with him. On another o 
sion he pulled all the notices from 
bulletin board and tore them int 
pieces. One walked 


meeting of Girl Scouts and brok 


day he 


their gathering by exposing his 


tals. When one of the workers 
him, Johnny said a boy in his gang 
shown him that trick. 
to bring the boy to the settlement hous 
A half-hour later 
small army of urchins and they stormed 
the building with bricks and sto: 
The police had to be called. 

Mr. O’Brien 
police and persuaded them not 
any official on condition 
Johnny would never return to the s 
ment house. A few weeks later, th 
Johnny went back. He was 
coldly, but was permitted to stay 
long as he bothered no one. Gradu 
starting in little ways, he began to m 
behave again. One evening John: 
went into the office of the sett!eme: 
house director where she had visitors 
She ordered him out. A few minut 
later, he poked his head inside the doo 
again. He was again asked to go away 
After the third time Johnny was pu 
out of the building and the outside door 
locked. Johnny began kicking and 
throwing himself against the door 
if to break it in. When one ol 
workers came to chase him, Johor 
slipped in through the open door, r 
to the center of the room, and threw 
himself on the floor. He had to be ca 
ried out bodily. 

Johnny was nearly thirteen when th 
Sister Superior told Mr. O’Brien John 


Johnny was 


he returned with 


interceded with 


action 
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wwe to leave the parochial 
lwo or three times betore sh« 
led to Johnny’s pleas for one 
ce, but now she had come to 

n. Ic was final, not because of 
w outbreak by Johnny, but for 
the schocl, and because she 
come convinced that all her 
Mr. O’Brien’s efforts, and the 


fforts were in vain so long as he 


ned in his present home and 


nment. 


S 
i 


1't want you to give this boy 
1¢ told Mr. O’Brien. “I think 
ying a lot harder than we know 
es. Often it seems he just 
lp doing some of the things he 
She pointed out that, despit 


many complex emotional 


ems, he had shown he was capabk 


ist “fairly good work.” Indeed, 
occasions, he had shown “good, 
nielligence.” 

lized that Johnny's road to 
rovement was made immensely 
rough because everyone—the 
he parents of the other children, 
1¢ 6children’ themselves, con 


emned him so much that it amounted 


A 


TS 


cution. 
police picked Johnny up for 


ning at any hour of the day or 


bout any delinquencies that 
! in the neighborhood. — It 


matter whether there was direct 


against him—he was a target 


ycion 


varents of the children at school 


rwhelmed the Sister with com 


Why did she keep that awful 


the school ? When she ques 


| them as to why they called him 


vtul boy,” the reply was usually 


1 


specific than, “Well, everybody 


he’s no good, and that his family 


ws 
ouldn’t walk down the street 
being pointed out or jibed at 
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by the other children. In the classroom 
he was lett almost entirely alone. As 
for his “going straight,” in talks w th 
the Sister Johnny had revealed how 
the boys in his neighborhood, the 
only companions he had, taug the 
younger children to lie, cheat, and 
steal. Stealing was done not only 
because it was lucrative. In Johnny’s 
circles it was a major form of recre 
ation and a way to prove one’s mettle. 
If you didn’t do as the others did, you 
lost caste. Johnny had also indicated 
to the Sister that there was a great deal 
of sex talk and sex play among the 
boys he knew, and that he felt guilty 
and uneasy about this. 

She knew that during the preceding 
summer O’Brien, thinking in terms of 
possible foster-home placement, had 
arranged for Johnny to vacation on a 
farm of a childless German couple who 
hoped to find a boy they would want 
to keep permanently. Johnny, missing 
his mother and the excitement of his 
street-corner life, had insisted on re 
turning home after ten days. Just the 
same, the Sister repeated, the only hope 
for Johnny’s salvation lay in removing 
him from the environment in which 
he lived 

The next month Johnny. left th 
parochial school and went back to 


public school. During his first months 


at the public school Johnny’s teachers 
found that he was making a tremen 
dous effort to behave, but that he was 
“like a kettle of boiling water with the 
lid about to blow off.” 

Johany managed to get through that 
term at school without too much 
trouble, but school hadn’t been out long 
before he fell into trouble with the 


police again, this time for breaking 


into a house with two other boys and 
stealing fifty dollars worth of jewelry 
Before he appeared in court Mr: 


O’Brien visited him. Johnny, O’Brien 
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reported, seemed “unhappy, but stolid 
and apathetic, though once or twice, as 
we talked, he verged on tears.” 

Johnny didn’t deny the theft. The 
jewelry, he said, had been taken to 
the widow Hatfield, a neighborhood 
woman whose eighteen-year-old crip- 
pled son, who pushed himself about on 
a cart, was leader of a gang of smaller 
children. Mrs. Hatfield had told 
Johnny and the other boys that the 
jewelry was brass, not gold, but had 
given them a nickel apiece for it. 

Mrs. Hatfield had lived in the neigh- 
borhood for years, Johnny went on. 
Her place was a kind of hang-out. 
There was always a gang of kids hang- 
ing around. He got to know her, a 
long time ago, when she’d called him 
into her house through a window and 
given him lunch with her son. Within 
a week he'd stolen a flashlight for her. 
He’d stolen lots of other things for her 
after that. There’d been a fancy um- 
brella and a camera which he took 
from parked cars and for which she 
gave him a quarter each. Once, when 
he and some other boys had shoved a 
side of beef off a moving butcher’s 
truck and taken it to her, she’d given 
them three quarts of wine. 

Sure, she bought from all the kids. 
Georgie Minetti had stolen a dress for 
her once. The dagger-like letter opener 
with which she peeled potatoes had 
been brought to her by a kid named 
Micky. She never turned anyone 
away. The kids knew she cheated 
them, but when they balked she told 
them, “I’ve got enough on you to put 
you away.” Since he had been arrested 
and had talked, Johnny continued, 
Mrs. Hatfield had been trying to get 
him to say he had sold the jewelry to 
her son, because she didn’t believe the 
police would be hard on a crippled 
boy. As this confession poured out, 
Mr. O’Brien asked, “Even when I 


thought you were being a good boy 
Johnny, were you stealing all the 
while?” Johnny, verging on . 
replied, “Yes. But lots of times I didn’; 
steal because I thought of you.” 

At Johnny’s hearing, late in Augy 
Mr. O’Brien discussed Johnny’s 
with the judge and suggested 
Johnny be sent to a_ state-supervis 
foster home instead of to a school | 
delinquents. A police officer who had 
known Johnny for years and had n 
the improvement in his behavior 
ing recent monihs also spoke for 
Johnny was sent to one of three ten 
porary homes in the neighboring town 
of Baldwin, where delinquents we: 
placed until more permanent arrang 
ments could be made for them. T| 
was the strictest of the three homes 
Johnny was sent there because he \ 
the toughest looking of a group of boy 
who were being committed that day 
Mr. O’Brien, knowing how Johnny 
responded to discipline, anticipated 
trouble but there seemed to be 
alternative solution. 

A few days after Johnny’s arrival a 
the home he ran away after becoming 
involved in a series of thefts from 
parked cars, along with two older boys 
from the home. [n court, at Baldwin, 
Johnny cried continuously for three- 
quarters of an hour. He had been 
treated roughly, he said, had _ been 
glared-at at the table and whipped for 
picking grapes from the vines in the 
yard. He hadn’t wanted to stay in this 
place so he had committed the thefts in 
the hope that he would be transferred 
immediately. Then he had becom 
frightened and ran away. 

The judge who heard the case rule 
that Johnny had not yet had a fair tr 
at foster-home placement, and, recom 
mending that another home be tried 
returned him to the juvenile authorities 
in his own town. Early in September 
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‘nny was sent to a second temporary 
home run by Mrs. Baker. 

Mrs. Baker’s for 
two while more _per- 
1t arrangements were being made 

Except for a flurry of poor 
during the first few days, Mr. 

en reported “an amazing change 
the better in his personality and 
vior.” Mrs. Baker, whom O’Brien 
scribed as a “very loving, affectionate 


stay ed at 
months 


who doesn’t resort to measures 

t discipline,” didn’t send Johnny 
| with the other children dur 
first two weeks there because 

ght any day he would be trans 

red to another home. Mornings, 
hnny stayed at her side, helping her 
th the householc In the 
1oons, he went to a park nearby to 


chores. 


tch the ball games. 
Mrs. Baker was touched profoundly 
the thin, tough-looking ragamuffin, 
y, whose brittle surface seemed to 
under the warmth of attention. 
ate voraciously, she ignored 
his manners and praised him for his 
sood appetite. Johnny exclaimed, “I 
never had such good things to eat.” 


hon 
pULLIEE 


johnny had never been in such an 
ttractive place, either. He noticed the 
fowered cretonne curtains on the win- 
lows, the bright oilcloth on the table 
where meals were served, the potted 
plants scattered lavishly through all the 
rooms. He was outraged once when 
ne of the boys spit in a flower pot. 
Mrs. Baker remarked: “I’ve never had 
boy who seemed so impressed with 

le touches of beauty.” 
Mrs. Baker kissed him. 
He still squirms with pleasure and em- 
he recalls this. “She 
| to kiss me in front of everybody. 
o be She was all 


cht. She 


sometimes 
irassment as 


> embarrassed. 
was nice to me.” 
When the State gave Johnny some 


a suit, underwear, and shoes, 


> 
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and Mrs. Baker added two brightly 
lumber jackets—Johnny 
himself. His happiness was 
complete when on Sunday afternoons, 
well fed, well 
dressed, and with the money that Mrs. 


colored was 


beside 
well scrubbed, and 
Baker gave him jingling in his pocket 


; 
was such a good boy, he 


because he 
started for the movies. He was happy 


and incredulous, too, because he was 
getting along with the other children. 
“T guess they like me,” he told O’Brien. 

When Mrs. Baker finally sent Johnny 
Johnny 


to the neighborhood school, 


got along perfectly. His teacher, who 
sensed his need for importance, asked 
him to help a smaller, badly retarded 
younzster with his lessons. Johnny 
took great pains with his charge. “He 
ain't outside told 
Mrs. Baker. “He knows how to get 
along, and the kids like him. But his 
lessons—well, I keep trying and trying 
to explain it to him, but I can’t get it in 
his head. If I tell him six apples and 
six apples is twelve apples, and then | 
asked himn another about 
maybe, eight bananas, he always gives 
me the answer I told him before, 
“Twelve apples.’ I try my best, but like 
I tell the teacher, there’s some kids that 


dumb school,” he 


question, 


just can’t seem to learn.” 

During his stay at Mrs. Baker’s 
Johnny often spoke of his mother, ex 
pressing love for her and saying he 
One day Mr. 
for a visit. 


wanted to see her. 
O’Brien him home 
During the drive Johnny asked O’Brien 
about the length of his “sentence.” 
O’Brien tried to explain the difference 
between an adult prison sentence and 
the placement of a child in a foster 
home, but Johnny found it difficult to 
understand the He was 
very happy where he was, he assured 
O’Brien, but just the same he wanted 
see his mother. His 
O’Brien thought, came from a mixture 


took 


distinction. 


to eagerness, 
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of affection for his mother and _ his 
pride in what a good boy he had be 
come. He wanted a chance to show 
his mother. 

When they got to Johnny’s home, 
O’Brien said, Johnny’s mother was 
wonderfully happy and excited. So 
was Johnny. Georgio, who had mar- 
ried and moved away but was visiting 
his mother, found the change in Johnny 
almost unbelievable. He had grown 
and gained weight. His face was clean, 
his hair carefully combed. The bags 
had disappeared from under his eyes; 
he was almost handsome. David and 
Richie clustered around Johnny, exam 
ining and envying him his new clothes, 
especially the bright new lumber 
jackets. Johnny, who had never had 
so much attention from his family 
before, grinned happily. 

But when his mother asked him to 
stay for supper, Johnny told her he had 
to get back to the Bakers. When his 
mother began insisting, in a mannet 
that formerly would have brought from 
Johnny an explosion of nerves or ill 
temper, O’Brien became a little appre 
hensive. But Johnny, calm, poised, 
perhaps a little self-important, repeated 
that he had decided to be back at the 
3akers for supper. Before he left, his 
mother tried to give him a box of 
chocolates. “Nah,” Johnny said, “the 
kids at the Bakers would eat it in no 
time. Better keep it for Richie and 
Davie and Carla.” She offered him 
some money. “I’m not supposed to 
have any money,” he explained, then 
added grandly, “Anyway, you need it 
more than me.” 

Johnny went back to the place he 
liked so much, but within two weeks 
an official order came that he was to be 
transferred to a farmhouse on the out- 
skirts of town. Mrs. Baker and Mr. 
O’Brien both tried to have the order 
rescinded, pointing out to the authori- 


ties the wondertul progress Johnny had 
made and how well he had becom, 
adjusted to life. But their pleas wer 
ignored. A change would disry; 
established routines, they were told 
Mrs. Baker’s home was not an approve: 
foster home for permanent placement; 
Johnny had been placed there on a tem 
porary basis. The authorities argued 
also that the steady flow of delinquen 
boys through Mrs. Baker's temporary 
home would prove upsetting to Johnny 

Within three days of the tin 
Johnny arrived at his new home on th 
farm he had been whipped for breaking 
a house rule and run away. He wa 
returned to Mrs. Baker’s while th 
situation was being investigated, bu 
this time almost immediately ran away 
from Mrs. Baker’s, too, with anothe 
delinquent boy who had recently bee 
placed with Mrs. Baker on a temporar 
basis. On the morning after his dis 
appearance from Mrs. Baker’s Johnn 
turned up at the police station in hi 
own neighborhood. He pleaded to lx 
permitted to stay at home. He knew he 
had been a bad boy, he said. He didn’ 
want to be bad ever again. If they 
would only give him a chance, he'd 
never get into trouble again. Pleas 
would they let him try? 

A police sergeant took Johnny betor 
the judge who had originally sent him 
to the foster home. Johnny made 
very good impression. Before he was 
through, the judge was smiling and 
nodding. He placed Johnny on proba 
tion and sent him home. 

Johnny didn’t go straight home fron 
the court. He went to school where he 
had been a student before his arrest 
and asked to be re-admitted. He mad 
a good impression there too, and wa 


permitted to go to his class. Later th 
day, when Mr. O’Brien learned of wh 
had happened, he went to the scho 
and he, Johnny, and the principal hac 
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talk. Johnny told them about 
chool near Mrs. Baker’s where he 
gotten along so well. At that 
| he said, because it was so hard 
him to “get” the lessons in the regu- 
lasses, he had been given a lot of 
adwork” to do. He had done that 

He didn’t waat to go on being 
’ in his classes. Would it be 
for him to be transferred to the 

| school where the work con- 

i mainly of “handwork”? 

- principal pointed out that a boy 
be fourteen to go to vocational 
and that Johnny wouldn’t be 

for several months. In addi- 
ational school work required at 
sixth-grade education. Johnny 
in the fourth. In Johnny’s 
s though, the principal said, every 
would be made to arrange it 
Johnny would find a 
into which he would fit more 
In the meantime, Johnny 
vas to go back to his regular classes. 
lohnny made a brave start at being a 


ps there 


tah 
rtaply. 


good boy. During several visits to the 
Rocco home following this discussion, 
Mr. O’Brien learned that, though the 
Roccos were beset with many troubles, 
johnny for the first time had no part 


1 them. Mrs. Rocco reported he was 
helping around the house, that he 
nt him wasn't staying out late at nights, and 


nade pthat he was not associating with the 
nown bad boys of the neighborhood. 
Johnny's school and his probation off 


ilso gave good reports of his 


oe 


But, like 


ught back from Mrs. Baker’s, 


the bright lumber-jackets 


hnny’s brave resolutions soon became 

ind dingy: he was again swal- 
wed up in the old familiar conditions. 
The 
What 


ame nervous and surly. 


me back under his eves. 


ue sense of dignity he had acquired 


lisappeared. 


. 2-7 
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When the day of his entry into voca- 
tional school came Johnny was miser- 
able in mind and body. His head was 
twisted to one side because of three 
large boils which had developed on the 
side of his neck, and a badly infected 
finger had caused a pus-pocket to form 
in one of his arm pits but he had not 
He hadn’t been in school 

a few days when he 


seen a doctor. 
than 
realized that 
“the big jerk.” 


tor more 
here, too, he was to be 

“In the carpenter work, to figure out 
the size of the wood or something—l 
I didn’t have the knowl- 
edge in arithmetic. They put me in 
the printing room. I couldn't spell to 
print. In electricity, the teacher would 
tell the kids an’ you had to write it 
down. I couldn’t. He talked too fast. 
Half the time I didn’t know even what 
he was saying. 


couldn’t do it. 


“Yeah, nobody respected me. The 
principal—he was a big phoney, a 
sneak. He thought I was dumb, but 
I’d know when he was making fun of 
me. He used to pinch me on the cheek. 
He talked a certain way— 

“One time they had a 
The girls from St. Theresa’s 
school—they saved a bunch of seats for 
them in the auditorium. I went like 
everybody else. When everybody was 
there—the bastard—he got up an’ he 
said, ‘I know you girls thought Benny 
Goodman was coming, but he couldn't. 


concert up 


there. 


But I’ve got somebody that’s better.’ 
Then he made me get up in front of 
everybody and bring a chair and sit in 
the middle of the aisle where the girls 
were. The dirty bitch! I don’t forget. 
He made a fool out of me.” 

During the next few months Mr. 
O’Brien made the following entries in 


Johnny’s case record: 


John is showing some significant changes 
of adolescenc He has 


heavier Th 


grown larger and 


word “gro occurs to mind 
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Almost 


seem, hi features have 


as descriptive of the change in him 
overnight, it would 
grown heavier and he has lost tl 
that to redeem his 
. There evident 
personality changes also. He is sullen and 
unresponsive. He merely grunts out re 
ponses to me, his mother, or Mr. Brayden 
(the school principal)... . 


Mrs. Rocco continues to be very ill. 
times she is all puffed up about the face, and 
swollen at the wrists and ankles. Her heart 
is giving her a great deal of trouble... . 
She has had several attacks of flu 
been in bed about every second day. 


1¢ OC asional 
used 
have 


flash of be vishne ss 


appearance. . been 


Some 


and has 


blood count is about one 
Recently he 
He was put 


srother David’ 
fifth of the normal blood count. 
spent ten days in the hospital. 
in the adult male ward and quite 
unhappy all the time he was there. . . . The 
doctors say his case is hopeless, that he will 
die in a few months. Somehow or other this 
information was given in front of David and 
| discovered, to my horror, on one visit, that 
he and his mother were talking quite openly 
about it. It was shortly after this statement 
was made that the mother took him out of 
the hospital without permission. His con 
dition seemed to improve markedly almost as 
soon as he came home . . . but the other day 
it was necessary for him to have a blood 
transfusion. . . . 


was 


Since Georgio’s marriage, the last vestiges 
of control have left this home. Not only 
Johnny, but his older brothers as well, come 
and go as they please. . . . The mother con- 
tinues to have her usual troubles with the 
welfare authorities over one of the older boys 
working. On several occasions this month 
this family seemed to be in actual need. I 
had the allotment restored by teliing the 
welfare department I thought the need was 
very real. Perhaps one of the older boys is 
working, but certainly, if he is, the money 
is not coming into the home... . 


Since John’s return from the foster home, 
he has not been involved in any known delin 
quency, nor has there been any suggestion 
that he has been verging on delinquency. .. . 
Yet, paradoxically, I felt more apprehensive 
about him that I used to when he was getting 
into trouble with the police more frequently. 
I suppose that is mainly because I can see his 
increasing resemblance to the older Roccos. 


In August of that year, when Johnny 
was fourteen and a half, he and another 


boy robbed a store. They were caugh; 
by police as they left with the stole 
goods and Johnny was sent to a reform 
where he remained for « 

During his first month ther 


il 


school, 
months. 
his conduct was so stormy he was plac; 
in the “disciplinary cottage.” __ 

“When you got in there,” Johnp 
says, “You got to stand a long 
with your arms folded. If you m 
they’d just as soon slug you. Oth 
times you've got to sit on a bench w 
your feet stuck out so’s they're 
another bench. 
Some of the masters, they're bitche 
Some of those kids got all bloody the 
were beat up so much. One master 
there, he had a habit He put hi 
fingers in a boy’s neck, I don’t know 
just where, and he’d do something. 
The boy’s nose would bleed.” 

When he got out of “disciplinary 
the officials, having learned of Johnn; 
fondness for birds, decided it would tx 
helpful if he were put to work in ti 
hennery. His work there consisted 
largely, of slaughtering hens. The 
method used was one in which the 
bird’s throat is pierced by thrusting a 
knife-like pincers in its mouth. Dur 
ing one of O’Brien’s visits Johnny 
described this work for him in all 
“bloody detail.” Coming from a boy 
who so many times had expressed hi 
love for birds, that description, O’Brie 
commented, struck a “gruesome note. 

Johnny also worked on a milk 
delivery detail. His conduct, for th 
remainder of his term, was beyond r 
proach. He earned the maximum 
number of credits for good work an 
conduct, lost none for infractions 
rules. O’Brien noticed striking changes 
for the better in Johnny’s appearance 
He had gained height and weight, hel¢ 
himself straighter, and seemed ge! 
erally more attractive. But his periec 


fidn’ 


behavior, according to Johnny, didn 


Boy, does that hurt 
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1 a bo 
ssed hi 
O’Briei 
e note 
1 mill 
for th 
yond [ 
aximum 
ork an 
tions 

change 
ye aranc 


tht, held 


ed 


of miraculously achieved 
reiaxation. 
School, 
ed. [ suffered, an’ 
Johnny 
ll right. 
let myself breathe. 


Christ, 
I mean, 
fiercely. “I 


Hartford Jesus 
says 
That was ’cause | 
The 
that was all right,” he goes 
an’ | was 

m the the other 
| wanted to be away from every 


uld move around 

masters an’ 

was afraid if I mixed with 

I might do something—lose 
tT, or do something wrong. 

That was the worst 

Johnny continues. “In the eve- 

hen I back to the 

he kids would be jumping 

. fellas playing cards an’ 

They'd say, “Come on an’ play.’ 

I just kept my mouth shut. 

ust fold my arms, and I would 

irms folded, an’ I wouldn’t 

ve. I was in misery, but I was 

ed. I had to have the points to get 

f there. ! had to get out of there, 

I can’t stand being cooped 


evening. 


would go 


that’s all. 
1» anywhere.” 

One day, early in November, Mr. 
O'Brien made one of his customary 
alls on the Rocco family before visit- 
Hariford. David, who 
was now failing rapidly, had been ask- 
ng to go for a drive in a car. His 
doctor had said, since the boy was going 

die soon anyway, he should be per- 
mitted to do anything, within reason, 
that made him happy. When Mr. 
O'Brien came, David pleaded to be per- 
mitted to go along when he visited 
Johnny. Mr. O’Brien consented. 


hnny at 


Although David was very happy that 
lay, O’Brien said, his “white wax-like” 


inough death could not 
Two of the reform school 

ctors, sitting on the porch of the 
administration building when the car 
ve up were startled by David's 


1 
ce looked as 


tar off. 
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When Johnny, who had 
Mr. O’Briet 
and saw David, he w 


appearance 
been expecting 


the Cal 


1, ran up to 
as startled, 
too. His face twisted momentarily, 
Mr. O’Brien said, but after that he was 
careful to give no indication that he 
had noticed the change in his brother. 
He climbed 


and cnattering incessantly, engaged him 


into the car beside him, 


in a conversation about their neighbor 
hood, the public school, and the boys 
knew. As the three of them sat 
there in the car a group of boys in the 


they 


“disciplinary line” marched by. Johnny, 
dipping his head in their direction, said, 
“Look at them. They think they’re 
wise guys. They'll learn their lesson, 
just like I did.” 

Then turning eagerly to David, he 
said feelingly, “I’m through with all 
that stuff, Davie. I’m gonna come 
home an’ I’m going to be a help to 
Ma, not Nobody’s gonna 
get a chance to call me a crook again.” 
David, the brother whom Johnny had 
always resented so bitterly, replied with 
vehemence, “They'd better not call you 
a crook in front of me.. They'd better 
not, and me hear it.” When David 
said that, O’Brien reported, Johnny 
stared at him dumbly. 

David died a few days after that visit 
and Johnny was permitted to go home 
for the funeral. When he arrived, 
O’Brien said, his face was swollen from 
crying and he wept all morning at the 
church and later at the graveyard. 


a headache. 


When he finished his six-month term 
at Hartford, Johnny returned to voca- 
tional school, but it was tacitly agreed 
by everyone concerned that there was 
no hope now that he would ever fit into 
its program. There was nothing for 
Johnny to do but “wait out” the months 
until he was sixteen end permitted by 
law to leave school, or to find some job 
that would justify his getting special 


permission to leave. Johnny, who was 
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miserable at school, tried several jobs 
but none of the jobs were satisfactory. 
He worked for a while as a part-time 
janitor in an apartment building, re- 
ceiving fifty cents a day for five hours 
of work. He hated the job. In addi- 


tion, his mother kept nagging at him. 
Such a job, she kept telling him, was 
a waste of time and did more harm 
than good. His earnings only cost her 
the free “welfare milk” the family had 
been receiving, and so what was being 


gained? He quit. 

He tried working as a farm hand for 
a while. This job paid $12.00 a week, 
and room and board. But Johnny 
could neither get along with the other 
workers nor adjust to the isolation of 
farm life. He quit that, too. 

He was comparatively happy for two 
months in a woodworking shop where 
he had been employed on a temporary 
basis, but he stepped on a nail one day, 
foot, and had to stay at 
When he 


needed. 


injuring his 
home until it was healed. 
returned, he was no longer 
Between jobs, Johnny spent his time at 
school. He was not expected to go to 
classes. He swept floors, ran errands, 
or just sat around in the office. 

When Johnny was fifteen and a half, 
Mr. O’Brien found him a job as a truck 
driver’s helper, and Johnny got an 
official release from further attendance 
at school. He was overjoyed. It 
seemed to him this job was less menial 
than anything he had ever done, and it 
would give him a certain freedom. He 
never could stand “being cooped up.” 
Finally, the salary was to be $15.00 a 
week, a lordly sum to Johnny. He 
would be able to help at home, to buy 
some clothes, and have a little money 
in his pocket besides. 

O’Brien went with Johnny for his 
final interview about the job on a Sat- 
urday afternoon. Johnny was told to 
report for work on Monday morning. 


“Never have I seen this boy so happy 
and yet so poised, calm, and sure of 
himself,” O’Brien said. “When | lef 
him on his corner after the interyjew 
he was enthusiastically telling a groy; 
of boys of his age about his good luck 

But on Monday morning Johnny \ 
in jail. Sunday night, with anor 
boy, he had broken into a store 
his home and stolen $21.00. 

O’Brien visited Johnny in jail a { 
days later. He said Johnny was pal 
and lifeless and looked as if he | 
been crying a great deal. “My 
remarks to him,” O’Brien conti: 
“brought forth a slow but continu 
flow of words.” 

“I don’t know how anyone will b 
lieve me,” Johnny had said, “It wasr 
like it was me at all that did 
things on Sunday. Ever since | 
out of Hartford, know, I w 
scared to do anything 
someone even mentioned Hartford 
stealing it made me feel scared 
made me sick. I didn’t even want 
talk about it... . 1 can’t stand lx 
locked up. 

“Saturday night, I went to sleep a 
everything was fine. Sunday, | wok 
up, and it was not me. It was just lik 
somebody else. It was that crazy old 
way, back when I wanted to go 
walk around and not come home for 
supper or anything. . . . I knew I wa 
going to do something bad. . 
wanted to do something . . . to |! 
people... .” 

Johnny had got out of bed, d 
and gone wandering around 
center of town. There he ran in! 
friend named Mike. They'd gone 
a number of penny arcades and tried | 
shake money out of the machine 
When that failed, Mike had said, “Le 
go snatch pocketbooks.” Johnny) 
put him off—“I don’t know why | 
no”—but suggested that they me 


you 
wrong 


in 
| 





JOHNNY 


: corner that evening and “go 

| break into some stores.” 
ght, Mike didn’t 
prowled around 
Then he met another boy he 
known only slightly. “He told me 
ing to join Merchant 


’ we talked about that for a 


show up. 


for several 


the 


Then we got to talking about 
in’ this an’ that. He’d done 
from cars and everything. He 
he 
They always left money 


was one store where 


week-end. We went over 

g in and took it.” 

police caught Johnny and the 
is they were coming out of 
Then, Johnny said, “a crazy 

“I started to laugh 

.. 1 don’t 
what I was laughing for.” After 

while, though, he’d begun crying and 


happened. 
izhed an’ laughed. . 


een crying incessantly ever since. 
lon’t know how it happened. 
thing is all screwy,” Johnny said 
“Tm always behind the 
All 


Mr. O’Brien discussed this 


Later 
«currence with a psychologist who was 
niliar with Johnny’s “The 
psychologist and I agreed that it was 
that 
ency occurred at this particular time 


case. 


mere coincidence this delin- 
hen John was about to be incorpo- 
rated into the workaday world,” he 
“Our belief was 
that it was related in some way to this 
mminency of being absorbed into a 
life of work in which he presumably 
would be protected against such likeli- 
hood of delinquency as has existed for 
him in the past. We felt as though 
‘the bad Johnny’ within the boy had 
risen in last rebellion, determined not 
to be thus ‘saved.’ In any event we 
were sure that its happening just at 
this time, after such a long period 


wrote in his records. 


Rocco 
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of good behavior, had some special 
significance.” 

Because of Johnny’s “good behavior” 
during the preceding months he was 
again placed on but, 
course, lost the job which had been 
promised him. According to O’Brien’s 
records Johnny had two more brushes 
with the police. When sixteen he went 
back for forty days to Hartford Reform 
School for violation of probation, a 
charge which Mr. O’Brien protested 
vigorously as prejudiced and unfair. A 


probation ot 


few months later he was questioned 


about a theft but was released. 

Mr. O’Brien had been Johnny’s coun 
At 
this time, he ieft his position with the 
work y and moved to 
another city a few miles away. For a 
while, he kept in touch with Johnny, 
but the relationship finally staggered to 


selor nearly five years, by now. 


boys’ agency 


a close. 

Since that time Johnny has worked 
in a wholesale fish market, a slaughter 
house, a meat packing plant, a black 
market butcher shop, as assistant to an 
embalmer, and in a couple of factories. 
“I never can get a good job,” Johnny 
“I can’t spell. I can’t 
even spell to write an application. My 
father’s name—Alexander. I know it. 
But | can’t write it down. My mother’s 
name—lItaly, the place where she was 
born—Humphrey Ave., a street I lived 
on once—. I'll be a bitch if I can write 
it. I can read all right. Hitler— 
Europe—things like tha’. But I can’t 
spell. I can’t be that dumb,” he says 
significantly. “There must be 
thing wrong.” 

“When I do get a job, I can’t keep 
it,” he continues. “I can’t seem to stay 
in the same place and do the same 
things all day, every day, all hemmed 
in. I have to feel like I can keep mov- 
ing. A factory! That’s captivity. I just 
go crazy. ...In Hartford School I was 


says miserably. 


some- 
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in misery. I suffered. An’ 1 mean, 1 Navy, but, by his own accounts, he w, 
suffered. I could never stand to feel considered undesirable. A few mopsi 
like I'm locked up... .” Johnny has _ atter he joined, his sister Carla, wr 
developed an acute claustrophobia. had married a soldier she’d known o; 

He has had one or two jobs that he’s ten days, died in childbirth, |eay 
liked, bt he didn’t keep those either. Mrs. Rocco completely alone. \ 
Johnny cannot endure to reveal himself Rocco petitioned the Navy for Johnny 
as fallible. On one of those jobs, when- discharge. The Navy complied quick 
ever his employer asked him to take a “}-feel bad about things I don 
package to the shipping room and Johnny says. “I used to cry over m 
address, weigh, and stamp it, Johnny brother Davie when he died. Nov 
was plunged into a fever of anxiety. only cry over my mother. | feel } 
Sometimes he pretended he hadn’t about things I done to her... . 
heard the order. Sometimes he man- “When I went in the Navy I did; 
aged, by devious ways, to get someone fix it for her to get the gllntence: 
else to do it. “Plenty of times I got in didn’t even tell her when I: was coin 
positions where I’d have to write and | know she was sick, but Jesus, a. a 
refused. The guy would say, ‘Why? to nag me. When I came hom 
Why don’t you write’? I'd say, ‘I don’t wanted to do right. I gave her a| 
want to, that’s all.’ Cause I couldn't,” dred dollars from the money the Na 
Johnny says angrily. “An’ I couldn’t gave me. She just spit on the floor a 
tell him I was that stupid. There must said ‘va fangue!’ That means like 
be something wrong.” don’t care it you are home or not.’ § 

On another job, where he had been  nagged an’ nagged me. I couldn't ke 
very happy driving a station wagon for a job. I was a bum, no good. I alway 
a large industrial concern, he quarreled brought her trouble. Whenever I cam 
with another worker who accused him jn the house, she used to give me h 
of an oversight. When the quarrel “I was going with my girl, Jud 
came to the attention of his employer, after I came home. I loved my git 
who reprimanded him for his violent She wee ts ele ene Ge exer 
language and behavior, ees "Se 6. os Be ft ches etal ft on 
cause now I was ruined there.” 

“I have to do everything just right,” 
Johnny explains. “I don’t want any- 
body to have something on me. I try 
so hard, I get nervous. If somebody 
says something to me, if they insult me, 
I fly off the handle. Maybe I am 
stupid but I’ve got pride,” Johnny says. 
“Nobody makes a jerk out of me.” 

As soon as he turned seventeen, 
Johnny, the last of the Rocco boys to _ her needles to drain the water out. Sh¢ 
leave home, joined the Navy. He man-_ was suffering all the time. Once m 
aged to fill out the necessary applica- girl was there an’ I wanted to take h 


to see her every night. When I to 
my girl out, I'd have to leave 
mother alone. If I brought her ho: 
my mother yelled and hollered. 

“My mother was plenty sick then, 
Johnny, as if impelled by a need | 
confession, continues. “She had to si 
in a chair day and night. She had hear 
trouble an’ dropsy an’ they had to give 


tions by copying from a paper prepared to a show an’ my mother said no, but! 
for him by a friend the night before. went anyway. I[t was raining tha 


There is no official information avail- night. She turned the gas on. Whe 


able about Johnny’s conduct in the I came home she was passed out. I tee 





way 


JOHNNY 


| feel bad about things I done. 
when I was a kid—even up 


everything—I was wrong. 


s wrong. 
nnv’s mother died 
next March, Johnny 


in 


the 
and 


the day she died—for everybody— 


I was 


fall. 


Judy 


Rocco 


were married. He was ig, she 17 
Judy’s parents were bitterly opposed to 
the marriage, but Judy was pregnant 
and they saw no other choice. Johnny’s 
first child was born in August of that 
year. A few months later another baby 
was on the way. 





JOHNNY ROCCO—TEACHING MATERIAL FOR ELEMENTARY 
STUDENTS 


BY PAULINE B. HAHN 
Radcliffe College 


After reading “Johnny Rocco,” a 
student in an elementary course in psy- 
chology remarked, “Gosh, I wish we 
had more of these.” There can be no 
question but that class response to case 
material is more enthusiastic than it is 
to any other type of assignment. In 
view of our encouraging experience in 
teaching from “Johnny Rocco,” we shall 
report our method of presenting the 
material and the studénts’ response to 
it.’ . 

The students were those enrolled in 
Social Relations 1a at Harvard Uni- 
versity and Radcliffe College.* They 
were for the most part taking their first 
There were about 
Once a 
week, 20 to 25 students met in assigned 
sections for class discussion. 

The case was used in connection 
with the small section meetings. It 
was felt that the case was rich enough 
to warrant two separate assignments 
and two hours of discussion. During 


psychology course. 
770 students enrolled in all. 


1] wish to express my appreciation for the help 
that the staff of the course gave in contributing 
their experience with the use of this case: Paul K. 
Fryer, Bernard M. Kramer, Jacqueline Young, 
Henry W. Riecken, Jr., James M. Gillespie, Albert 
F. Ax, and Henry Weinberg. 

2Introductory course in the Department of 
Social Relations, entitled Social and Psychological 
Foundations of Behavior. Prior to the time the 
case was used (in November) readings assigned 
had included G. W. Allport, Personality: <A 
Psychological Interpretation (Chapters 4-8), 
D. Leighton and C. Kluckhohn, CAildren of the 
People (entire), and T. Newcomb and E. L. 
Hartley, Readings in Social Psychology [Chapters 
1(6), 3(2-5); 6, 15(2)]. The lectures had 
covered the elements of child psychology, the 
socialization culture and _ personality, 
motivation, and abnormal patterns of 
response. 


process, 
some 
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the first hour the analysis was oriented 
mainly toward the significant influences 
in Johnny’s life, while on the second 
an effort was made to apply the con 
cepts that had been learned and to cd 
cide why this boy’s development h 

taken the direction it had. The firs 
assignment, then, comprised a set of 
questions to be answered in brief writ 
ten essays prior to the time of the next 
section meeting, where they were dis 


At that time, a second set of 


cussed. 
questions was passed out, to be treated 
in a similar manner the following week 


The assignments were as follows: 


JOHNNY ROCCO I 
Write a single paragraph in answer to each 
of the four questions. Consult the case as 
much as you need to in order to give a 
pointed and well-considered reply. Hand the 
papers in at section meeting. 
tr. What social agencies and 
affected the life of Johnny? 
influence beneficial or harmful? 


institution 
Was their 
Why? 


What are some of the principal factors 
causing Johnny’s difficulties? 


Although it is beyond the power of bio 
logical and social science to determine the 
relative weights of heredity and environ 
ment in the development of personality, 
what would be your guess concerning 
their relative influence in this case? Why’ 
What are your predictions for Johnny's 
future: his marriage? his work history’ 
his criminal tendencies? as a father? 


JOHNNY ROCCO II # 
Write a single paragraph in answer ¢ 
each of the six questions. Consult the case 


8 During the intervening week, the class had 
read the Newcomb anc Hartley chapter by 
Bettelheim and the material on the frustration- 
aggression hypothesis, also in that book. 
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obtained from interviews with 
Johnny himself after the case as pub- 
lished was completed. 


is you need to in order to give a was 
nd well-considered reply. Hand in 
5 at section meeting. 
uld the frustration-aggression 
esis explain Johnny’s swaggering, 
and delinquency? 


Marriage: Johnny has never gotten along 
well with his in-laws, who viewed him much 
as the others in his environment had; at one 
point they accused him of stealing money, 
and only after he succeeded in making his 
wife give up her family has there been any 


Johnny’s principal mental con- 
These can be inferred from his 
guilt, of ambivalence (mixed 
hate), and from inconsistencies 


onduct. How has he attempted 


tnemsr 


an example of projection froni the 
1 show its function as a defense 


the basic psychological process 
1 Johnny’s case with that de 


peace in his own home. 

Before that, there were frequent quarrels 
and mutual accusations between Johnny and 
his wife. He objected to her friends and her 
laxity in home duties; she reiterated het 
parents’ accusations. Johnny would go out 
after these arguments to have a good time 
and to spite his wife. Sometimes, when he 
felt like going out, he would pick a quarrel 


d by Bettelheim [NH 15 (2)]. 
first. 

Lately, since he prevailed on his wife to 
keep away from her family, there have been 
fewer quarrels and less going out. There is 

wrriage? his work history? his crim- an air of peace in the house, but with it an 

tendencies? as a father? air of emptiness. There seems to be little 
in common between Johnny and his wife, 
and the marriage is hardly more than a con- 
venient housekeeping arrangement, offering 
almost nothing in the way of warm positive 
relationships. 


factors may deter Johnny from a 
of really serious crime? 


your predictions for his future: 


the class discussions the point 
nade that there was no final 
to any one of the questions. 


lents were encouraged to bring forth 
thoughts, together with the sup- 


Work history: Johnny’s work history has 
been sporadic. He is industrious rather than 
and always looks for another job 
He speaks of 
ambitions to get ahead, and complains of 
the illiteracy which bars advancement, yet 
when offered a course to raise the level of 


ng material, and any reasonable 
thesis was accepted for considera- 
mn and criticism by other class mem- 


Diffusenes» was prevented by 


a loafer, 
when he loses the one he has. 


actors @™#keeping to the point of the questions, ..~. ig © x ~: 
; ; > his attainments, he failed to keep up his 
though admittedly a diversity of attendance. 
f bio swers was possible. He holds a job for only a short while, 
1 he B® Although the prediction question was usually being fired because of his aggressive 
vanes asked twice. it was taken. up for class ¢Ss) Which provokes quarrels with his 
nality fellow-workers. 


oles scussion only on the secoad presen- 
Why? tation. (It was asked twice in order 
fix the students’ minds upon the 
nds in the case and Johnny’s prob- 
future.) At that time the class 


encouraged to speak about what 


He has worked in a meat market and 
liked being a taxi-driver. He still prefers 
jobs in the open, that keep him on the go. 
He was well-adjusted in the Army, although 
never promoted, and received an honorable 


nnny s 
story’ 


discharge. 


thought Johnny Rocco’s fate Criminal tendencies: As far as can be 

ht be and why. After the students known, these have been completely oblit 

Al, ; . . . rate as *hz ral leve wever, he 

; irashed out their differing opin- erated oa a behavior al evel. However, h 

ss had bons at th h f still sympathizes strongly with those outside 
a So 2 y > - a o ad 

ter by a scconc mccting, the 10s the law and still feels a great deal of hostility 


material was and resentment directed against those in 
This material 


tration: ving supplementary 


by the instructor. authority. 
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Children: Johnny has been very fond of his 
children and has tried to give them the best 
physical care possible. The eldest child died 
after pneumonia; the younger is still only a 
few months old. 


In general, it was felt by the teach- 
ing staff that the questions used were 
somewhat repetitive, especially Ques- 
tions I, and I,2. The presentation of 
the case was not such as to make an 
answer to Question 1,3 possible, but 
this question did help bring to the 
fore the nature-nurture problem in all 
its insolubility. The area of Question 
Il,t was important, but the wording 
seemed to be too transparent; the 
answer was implicit in the question. It 
might have been better had it been 
framed in terms of a possible explana- 
tion of Johnny’s swaggering, swearing, 
and delinquency, without direct refer- 
ence to the frustration-aggression hy- 
pothesis. Question II,3 might well have 
included a brief definition of projection, 
just as: Question II,2 included a brief 
description of the overt manifestations 
of conflict. Question II,5 evidently 
called for a subtle appreciation of psy- 
chological forces that was beyond most 
of the students; nevertheless their at- 
tempts to answer it were not without 
benefit. One instructor felt that the 
first set of questions produced better 
discussion than the second, which was 
too technical; others found better re- 
sponse to the second set, which did 
more to relate the course content with 
the case history. 

There was considerable agreement 
among the section instructors that the 
two exercises on the Johnny Rocco 
case were spaced too closely together. 
The students showed some evidence 
of satiation and diminished interest. 
The original plan had been to place the 
first assignment close to the beginning 
of the course, so that the advantages of 
the material could be utilized to their 


fullest throughout the semester. 
second presentation might then 
withheld until late, giving the studen 
a chance to exercise the knowledge the, 
had acquired in the preceding mont 
Unfortunately, because of the mecha 
ics of the course, it was impossib] 
hold to this plan, and the two assig 
ments were separated by but one week 
as noted above. We should still like; 
try the original scheme before being 
convinced that the material does ; 
warrant a double assignment. It do 
seem, however, that if there is no ; 
sibility of wider spacing, it might 
better to combine the two sets of qu 
tions into a single assignment. _ 

Another possible method of using the 
material, which has been suggested 
not yet tried, is the instruction of t 
sections in detailed clinical analysis of 
small segment of the life history. For 
example, just prior to the sec 
Johnny Rocco assignment, the s 
instructor might devote fifteen minute 
of class time to a demonstration analys 
of one or two pages of the histo 
Reading aloud from the case, he ¢ 
point out significant bits -of beha 
and call for class discussion of the con 
cepts they illustrate and their place 
the life of the individual. With « 
guidance, the student could then tur 
to the second assignment with a cleare 
notion of the behavioral mianifestation 
of ambivalence, frustration, reactio 
formation, and so forth, and of the tyg 
of hypotheses that can be based on 
knowledge of the behavior and spect 
of an individual. 


i 


Teacuinc Assets or Case Marerisl 


The advantages of case material « 
be grouped into three broad catego 
The first advantage refers to ! 
evoking of interest and participation 
the students in their written analy’ 
of the material and in more lively # 
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ductive class discussions. The stu- 
ats were enthusiatic and stimulated 
hey had not been by any of the 
vious readings. They joined eagerly 
attempt to tease out the key to 
le that was Johnny’s life. They 
opportunity that such an ex- 
ave them to use their own judg- 
nd recognized it not as a passive 
in learning a set of facts, 
r as a challenge to apply ma- 
they had learned in the course 
, practical experience. The differ- 
the students’ evaluation of any 
f the material produced spirited 
inges among the members of the 
only in the class meetings 
nselves, but also among informal 
s that lunched or studied together. 
ten essays reflected this interest 
1. The subject of the case 
obviously become a real 
for the students. Here at last 
re meeting the subject of the 
man, and they were eager to 
r hands at examining him in the 
vhat they had learned. 


er 


t 

i 
1 
1 
4 


resting to note the comments 


a case in the book, I don’t 
it, because I know the 

ll be on the next page or the 
But here there weren’t any 
really had to sit down and 


won} >] 
yourself 


A second major advantage of the in- 
vidual case lies in its clarification of 
us concepts and principles that 
presented elsewhere in the course. 
life of Johnny Rocco afforded many 
tunities to point out concrete ex- 
ibstractions that had been 
xussed. For example, the students 
ud heard of sibling rivalry without 


mpies of 


at_concept’s becoming particularly 
cipation ningtul to them; here was a case 
n analy’ ng rivalry unfolding before them. 


lively 2 ‘ty had heard of ambivalence and it 


g; in Johnny Rocco’s 


was a little puzzling 
what 


life they could see 
looked and felt 

areas had been described, but here they 
could actually get the feel of a neigh- 
borhood where crime was the modus 


ambivalence 


like. Delinquency 


vivendi and where people felt them- 
selves to be on one side and the law on 
the other. There had been examples 
of in-group versus out-group feelings 
presented; in Johnny’s relations with his 
peers and with society as a whole they 
saw the poignant personal effects of 
these social tensions. Frustration and 
frustration tolerance, guilt, identifica- 
tion, reaction formation, displacement, 
projection, alternation in a conflict situ- 
ation, prejudice, emotional yeneraliza 
tion or transference, the effect of a per- 
missive attitude, are yet other theoret- 
ical concepts made clear in the develop- 
It put across ideas 
that had been only partially understood; 
the with 
which an elementary student under- 


ment of this case. 


it concretized abstractions 
standably feels himself half-suffocated. 

Similarly, the case may serve as a 
spring-board for the introduction of 
new concepts, either at the time of the 
original discussion or later. Often stu- 
dents raised questions that could be sat- 
isfactorily answered only by the pres- 
material that had not yet 
been covered. Besides offering an op- 
portunity to go from the general to the 
particular, then, the case method also 
offers an opportunity to go in the re- 
verse direction, trom the particular to 
the general. Still another didactic use 
of case material such as the 
Johnny Rocco is the culling of examples 
from the life history, by now well 
known to the students, to illustrate 
later points. Thus, when the term in- 
feriurity complex occurred subsequently 
in the course, in contradistinction to in- 
feriority feelings, it was possible to clar 
ify the difference by reference to 


entation of 


case ol 
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Johnny’s compulsive self-assertion and 
boisterousness. 

Another advantage the case offered 
was the opportunity to ask integrative 
(“thought”) questions on subsequent 
examinations, questions that called for 
not a mere repetition of material but 
rather for the application of such ma- 
terial to the case. On the hour exami- 
nation that followed the Johnny Rocco 
assignments, the following eight-minute 
question was asked: 


There are many methods of studying per 
sonality. Select five methods that, if applied 
to Johnny Rocco, would, in your opinion, be 
most likely to throw additional light on his 
personality. List the five methods, and after 
each write a single sentence indicating the 
nature of the method . . . and an additional 
single sentence giving one reason why you 
think it would be a valuable method to use 
in obtaining a more complete diagnosis of 
Johnny’s personality. 


Finally, the use of the individual case 
without doubt leaves the students with 
a greater appreciation of the complexity 
of human personality than they might 
otherwise have. It is so easy, in one’s 
contacts with elementary students, to 
fall into the habit of giving pat answers 
only superficially correct. The student 
even more, in his search for simple 
easy-to-recall formulations of complex 
situations, tends to carry this habit to 
dangerous extremes. For such tend- 
encies as these there is no healthier 
antidote than thorough immersion in a 
single case, with its portrayal of the 
mutual interaction of factors, the sum- 
mating of events, and the subtle effect 
of experience on the individual. 

In the written answers to the ques- 
tions that accompanied the case, the in- 
structor had material which he could 
survey leisurely and evaluate qualita- 
tively, to the advantage of the student. 
In large courses there is often such 
pressure to grade examinations within a 
specified time that the examiner is 
content merely to record a score for 


the question, a quantitative judgm 


which is no help at all in informing th 


student why his essay was less 


perfect. In evaluating the short paper 


however, with no pressure to quantify 
the results, it was possible to note mis 


interpretations, unwarranted 


zations, good or faulty reasoning, a 


to make some brief comments on 


paper that might be helpful to the sy 


dent in his writing of later essays, 


on examinations or in connection wit! 


outside work. At any rate, such cop. 


structive criticism assured the 

that the instructor was not merely 
academic parlaying machine but w 
trying to teach something raore th 
just the bare facts of the course 


DiFFICULTIES IN THE UsE oF Case M: 


TERIAL WITH ELEMENTARY STI DENTS 


The difficulties in using case ma 


terial with elementary students relate 


principally to the limited psycholog 
knowedge that the students bring to: 
case, the intricacy of the material, 


last, the over-involvement that occa 


sionally will become apparent in the 


comments of certain members of 
class. 


the 


At best, elementary students can have 
only a meager grasp of the tools that 


professional psychologists _ utilize 
their analysis o: case history materi 
They lack, on the one hand, the know 


edge that makes it possible to discn 


™ 
i 


inate the important from the tnvial 


and, on the other, the vocabulary 
terms of which to generalize their 
servations on the particular cas 

are discussing. For this reason, the 


structor must beware of allowing th 


discussion to become a mere rehashin 
of the factual data of the case histor 
Some of the questions mentioned abo 
serve to encourage generalization fr 

the one case under discussion; wht 
this is not easily done by the studer 
it is well for the class instructor to Pp 
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tances in which the case illus- but the emotional quality that lies be- 
some principle that has been _ hind the remarks embarrasses them, and 
ed in previous reading or lec- a previously lively discussion dies down 


material, thus stimulating discus- into a tense silence. While it is not the 


ch follows such channels. province of the instructor to indulge 
lly, the students, if unguided in group psychotherapy—nor is the sit 


reading of the material, are in uation properly structured for the giv- 
f being overwhelmed by its ing of insight to an individual member 
ssiveness. They may become of the class in the presence of some 
le of appreciating the interre- twenty of his fellows—it seems to the 
of the various events and author that the instructor must be pre- 
mplicity of the pattern that pared for situations such as this and 
lerlie the person-environment have at his command some device to 
each instant. In order dissipate the tension that arises and 
students’ analysis of the make the resumption of a fruitful dis 

n, and to forestall this feel- cussion possible. 
verwhelmed by too large In sum, even though there were cet 
w life for comfortable diges- tain problems that had to be faced in 
seems wise always to prepare introducing the case of Johnny Rocco 
reading of the case by giv- as teaching material, the instructors, in 
advance sets of questions terms of their own preference and the 
described. The ques teaching job they felt they were doing, 
chooses can serve echoed the sentument of the student 
desires; the questions who said: “Gosh, I wish we had more 

served principally to of these.” 
petween the theoretical 


} 


the lectures and assigned Wuy Nor More or THese? 


the factual material of the Why, when they offer so much value 


n 
i 


7 
d 
nd at least some structuring to the instructor and to the students, 


to the student, and to point . are good teaching cases so hard to find? 


{ the important incidents in In the first place, a case report, es 
of the development of the pecially if it runs to any considerable 
1¢ history. They have also length, must be attractively presented. 

instructor an opportunity Exciting facts can be all too easily sub- 
upon and make constru merged in dull, heavy prose. A text 
sms about the approach ot book style, aimed at precise and co 
nt, his understanding of th nomical presentation of the facts of a 
nd his method of analysis life history would not do at all. A 
ntation. freer, more leisurely, more vivid style 

e instructor must be prepared attracts and holds the interest of the 
sional student who becomes tudent, and allows the story to grow 

involved in the case. It may by itself. Such was the treatment of 

personal and tender issue. Johnny Rocco. It is our feeling that 
lent may become vehement the eagerness of the students was due 
the favoritism shown by n no small measure to the skillful 
nother, for example, or the in presentation of the case by Jean Evans, 
reatment of him by the school who wrote it from the case _his- 

Other students may agree tory and from personal knowledge of 

ntent of such statements, the boy. The psychologist, who cannot 
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In most instances e! ploy a professional 


to prepare his cases, should at- 
tempt to make himself expert in the 


writer 


techniqu S of presenting his material at 


once accurately and interestingly 

A second characteristic of good teach- 
ing cases seems to be their ability to 
evoke a certain measure of identifica- 
tion in their readers. At the very least, 
there must be some degree of commun- 
ty of experience between the students 
subject of the history. We have 
various times during 
The Disturbed 
Sailor,” Jenny Masterson,® and 
M.B.‘ Three of these cases—M.S., 
the Disturbed Sailor, and M.B.—have 
proved useful and stimulating, while 
the fourth, Jenny, lacked the power to 
become real to the students. Jenny, 
an elderly paranoid woman, seemed in- 
comprehensible. The students were be- 
wildered rather than intrigued by her 
Jenny was simply beyond the 
range experience of these students; 
she was of another generation. The 
undergraduates at college could scarcely 
identify with her or appreciate her prob- 
lems. 

The situation was different in the 
more successful cases. M.S. and the 
Disturbed Sailor were individuals with 
problems that were only a little beyond 
the experience of the students, perhaps 
not even that. They, and M.B. and 
Johnny too, were the same age as many 
of the young men and women who read 
the cases, or earlier life experiences were 
reported with which the student could 
compare his own memories. Their re- 
M.S. at 
This 


and the 
ases at 

. 4 
MS.., 


( rOVE 


1 other « 


trie 


this course: 


behavior. 


ol 


‘Gc. H rreen and T. G. 


lidactic 


Alper. 


fifteen case study. 


lot RNAL. 045. . 49-15 
5c overs. U.S.O. Training Course. 


Understanding and dealing with the individual 


in wartime. 


6 Anonymous. Letters from Jenny. This 
JOURNAL, 1946, 41, 315-480. 
7 Wm. McDougall. Four cases of 


This JouRNAL, 1920, 15, 136-141. 


“regression” 


n soldiers. 


B. Haun 


actions (except those ot M.B.) wer 
more within the range oi behavior t 
Th 7 ¢ 
produced the same positive response 
have described for Johnny. 

A third requirement of a go 
ing to call for 


to the S udents V ith no interpretatior 


the students had shared. 


case seems presentat 
Interpretative comments included 
in a case seem to forestall independ 
thought; the 
less an adventure in exploration 
more a learning 

Since few psychologists see: 
anid 


expk 


] 


make reading the 


routine 


reporting their own nat 
the case, there are few publishec 
that really  sati 
teaching cases. fact 


who 


make 
The 


writer 


ments 
that it v 


a professional 


present 


Johnny Rocco and not a profess 


mad 
teachir 


tne 


social scientist probably 
usefulness as a 
that 


sional writer introduces bias be: 


greater 
Some have objected 
contrasted with the scientist, he 


make a The case then 


out as too lurid; positive influences an 


point. 


long stretches of uneventful months ar 
probably underplayed. A few student 
even commented that they thought th 
case was a fake, that “it was laid o 
too thick.” For them, because of the 
suspicions, born perhaps of their limit 
background and imagination, Johnm 
was merely an alien character. If, how 
ever, professional students of human be 
havior—psychologists, psychiatrists, » 
cial workers—with their wider exper 
ence and greater insight, join these st 
dents in the feeling that the 
Johnny Rocco is overdrawn or 
torted, we would urge them to 
their own accounts of their own cas 
in their own way. But let them & 
member that, as Dr. Richard Cabo 
once said, if the case report of a per 
sonality is not interesting, it cannot por 
sibly be true. 


case 


wr 
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ARE BASIC NEEDS ULTIMATE? * 


I 


BY 


Ve 


17 
I 


of this paper is to urge a 


n of the ise whi 
.% 


1 
tly 


i hold that lture 


rned means for the «atisfaction 


This is, 


either with psychologists o 


of course, 


man needs. 
I 


The concept of an inventory; 


rose to fill the vacuum created 
ehaviorists banished the old list 
et 


y 
I 


et, 
of us continue to think of 
some of 
Anthropolo 


from psychology, 


in spite of dissatisfaction 


1or in terms ¢ rorm 


DI 
le 


‘sponse princip 


1 
é rh 
a it 


> principle 
first testing it against ethnographic 
1 


» tl when the psychologist 


it often, 
] 


ogical material, he gets his own 
no 


ropo 


in in new form, and receives 


are two assumptions 1n 
that action o 


hts. There 
(1) the 
nswer to a need or a lack; 
that 
ropologists, influenced by the new 


premise 
and (2) 
is a list. In recent 


ise there 


gy, have often substituted drives or 
adjustive responses for the old 
but the concept of the list re 
We hold this side by side 


icting conception of culture as a 


ith us. 
ra 
il 


f personality as organismic, as well 


on 


1 lherence to psychosomatic princ iples 


the presentation of culture as a 


yet we are ready to define 


an 
lehnition of culture has proved a 

When found that the 
of basic drives was 
we, like the psychologists, tried 
the difficulty by adding on a list of 

psychic needs; and, from here on, 


arcwer to a list of needs. 


n us. we 


1 
scf 
ISU 


needs or 


o ° , 
vised form of a paper read bet 
AAS, in Chicago, December 
es existence to discussion 


husband, whose philosophy I believe 


} 


i 26, 


i A 
not DOF DS its with 


DOROTHY 


| FF} 


Irs 


tor 


emo 


1 
that ft 


rnove 


trom security, for 


respons« ve primary needs, or 


we have 


and 


role 


and secondary needs, 
needs playing tl rT 


iary ic ( primary 


The endless process of adding and 


the 


t an adequate improvement 
1 


“list of needs” get 
Whe re 


r 
I 


occasional substitution of a 


tor 
trou 


, % 
tality of needs a 


so muc h 
I 


e 


tl of the 


root 


aboration and _ “revision is ecessary, 
he original unit itself must | 


must have a radical change. 


W 
In applying the list of needs to different 


hat modification was 


we found t 


It was apparent that the need for 


far 


ultures, 


IT 


ecessary. 
} 


f 
ood 


} 
American society 1s 
of 


we 


a member of 
th ot 


societies. Curiously 


ol 


greater an that the members most 


] 


oth also 


1er 
find that though a laborer on a New Guinea 


enough, 


plantation needs a minimum diet of seven 


pounds of yams, plus a stated amount of 


sat, an Arapesh in his own hamlet, work 
| 


me 
ing in 


steep mountain sides, working hard at cere 


is fields, climbing up and down 


monials, can live a good life and procreate 
healthy children on three pounds of yams a 
Is further modi 
1S another 

work? of this 
been tempted to apply a utili 
We have said that when the 


re ns 


day, and almost no meat. 
} 


¢ 


fication necessary here, or there 


at Faced with data 


C 


hav 


] 


an cal ulus 


upesh gar ineficiently in company 


his brother-in-law, and when he plants 


fruit tree on someone else’s distant land, 


ultiplies his ex 


» as a maximum ol 


to achieve 
But is he really filling two 
needs, slighting one at 


When he takes 


nce 


SIS 


ia] 
lal 


te Ss 
( warmth 
the expense 


pig to 


distinct 


ler? his 


yf the ott 
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another hamlet, and asks someone else's wife 
to feed and bring it up, what need exactly 
And is this need greater 
And 
does its satisfaction supply a substitute for 
intake? These questions are non- 


sense, but we do run into them if we carry 


is he satisfying? 
than the general human need for food? 


caloric 


the premise of a list of needs far enough. 
The assumption of a list of needs was put 
under its greatest strain, I think, during the 
We had assumed that “the role 
of . . . needs in human behavior is that of 


recent war. 


first causes.” Then how could we explain 


the behavior of certain small nations, who 
hose freely to lose necessary food, shelter, 
than the Axis? 
nations physical 
rather than Axi 
Why did husbands 


and daughters expose their beloved families 


security, rather join 
Why 


annihilation 


etc., 
did whole court 
subscribe to 
doctrines? fathers and 
to danger of torture or death by joining 
this 


did millions of people who had adequate 


the underground? In country, why 


“security” chocese to 
We 
ourse, that they were satisfying their need 
for emotional the 
approval of others. One anthropologist did 


and shelter and 


jeopardize 


food 


their lives? can say, of 


response, in this case 


express it in this way. But why was it this 
particular course of action which was sure 


And 
have been the cause 


to bring them the approval of others? 
how could these needs 
whose goal was neither indi- 
To my mind, 
> not the cause 
list of needs 
inadequate unit for assessing 
I am not saying here that 
chere are no needs; rather, that if there are 
than 
If, for example, physical survival was 
held as the ultimate goal in some society, it 
would probably be found to give rise to those 
needs which have been stated to be basic to 
human survival; but I know of no culture 
where has_ been 
shown, rather than unquestioningly assumed 


of behavior 
vidual nor group survival? 


this means that either needs ar 
of all } 
provides an 


behavior, or that the 


human behavior. 


needs, then they are derivative rathei 


asic. 


human physical survival 
by social scientists, to be the ultimate goal. 

I believe that it is value, not a series of 
needs, which is at the basis of human be 
The between the 
two lies in the conception of the good which 


havior. main difference 


The premise that man acts 


underlies them 


DorortHy 


LEE 


so as to satisfy needs presupposes a 
conception of the good as ameliorat; 
the an undesirable 
A-cording to this view, man acts t 


correction of 


tension; good is the removal of 
welfare the correction of ills; satisfact 
the meeting of a need; good fu: 
comes from adjustment, 
adaptation; peace is the resolution of « 


surviy 


fear, of the supernatural or of adver 


opinion, is the incentive to good 
1] 


the happy individual is the well-adjust 


individual. 
stitutes the good is natural and applica 


Perhaps this view of wl 


a culture which also holds that man \ 
in sin, whether in Biblical or in ps) 
lytic terms. But should we, who beliey 
other cultures should be assessed 

to their own categories and premises, i 
upon them our own unexamined con 
of the good, and thus always see 
striving to remove or avoid ills? 
to me that, when we do not take tl 
view of the good for 
often 


rather 


tive grant 


cultures appear to be m: 
than 
For example, for the Ho; 


An indi 


“Sustment” striving t 
adjustment. 


good is present and positive. 


is born in hopiness, so to speak, and str 


throughout life to maintain and enhance 


hopiness. There is no external 


being good, as this is taken for granted 


is evil which is external and intrusiy 
ing a man kahopi, or unhopi. 


In my opinion, the motivation under) 


Hopi behavior is value. To the Ho; 
is value in acting as a Hopi within 
situation; there is satisfaction in the s1 
itself, not in the solution of it or tl 
lution of tension. I speak of value, 
am not prepared to define it; I shall 


¥ 


indicate what I 


situations. 


mean by presenting 


the subject of value here, I say nothing | 
to psychologists, who have been talking 


value and defining value in recent 
however, I like to add an 
contribution to their work 


should 
poligist’s 


reward 


4 


I am aware that when | intro 


addition to this, I want to point out that 


1 
th 


notion of value is incompatible wi 
a list of needs, or adjustive respon 
drives; so that, wherever it is held 


must go. 
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bstitute the notion of value 
we are no longer troubled 

of trying to assess a 
an aggregate, since valu 
in a total situ 


this 


found 


is to be 


not know to what extent 


dogmatic, to what extent trite. 


isten to a symphony, we get sati 


a whole, not from eighteen 
and a series of arrangements 

ou an inventory of my daughter, 
her seventeen pounds, her 

her mixed smell, her 
causes my be 


is it this which 


I rush joyfully home to her as 
leave mv office? Again, we find 
pi like to eat corn; would we be 

issuming that a Hepi 
ind it good to work for wages so 
yney to buy corn 


Hop, 


way of life 


Ww ould 


to satisfy his 


corn is not nutrition; 


Something of 


plified im the story which 
the Mexican 


Hopi gromp 


trader 


highly cer 
its context, 
hardsl 
eligious journey sounds 


t going 


Hopi were not ju 


To them, 


y 1s part ot the process of growing 


, 
to season their dishes 


maintaining harmonious inter 
ne 


I what we call t 


ith nature and 
is the Hopi Way, 


even an ethnographer 


containing Hopi 
dealing 
ilture in terms of basic needs, 
Salt Expedition as the trader did 
under Secondary Econom: 


sines if 


ith our earlier example of 


Their eating is not a distinct 
Food to 


} 


single need 


medium of 


id identification with others, the 
human relations which to them 


lary good. It satisfies the total 


When we analyze the mouthful 
so much nutrition plus so mucl 
th, that 


no more; 


is exactly what we are 


ye Go not find these 


or elements—we create them. 


sYv54 


What we find are aspects of a total situation 


without independent existence. Our im 


pulse is to break up the situation because we 


are culturally trained to comprehend a 


totality only after we break it up into familiar 


phrasings. But in this way we miss the value 


inherent in it, since it disappears with 


analysis, and cannot be recreated syntheti 


Having created a series of 
moti 


cally afterwards. 
elements, we then find no difficulty in 
vating them according to a series of needs 
If needs are inborn and discrete, we should 
the earliest situations 
of an individual's life. Yet take the Tikopia 
or the Kwoma infant, held suckled 
without demand in the mother’s encircling 


He knows no food apart from society, 


find them as such in 


and 


arms 
has no need for emotional response since his 


society is emotionally continuous with him 


lf 


self; he certainly feels no need for security 


Even in 


our own culture, the rare happy child has no 


He participates in a total situation 


need for emotional response oO! ipproval or 


security or escape from reality or novelty 


say that the reason that he has no need 
them 


If we 


is that he does have 


1 } 
I 


be begging the 


“se things 


already, we wouk question 


| believe, rather, that these terms or notions 


satisfaction is viewed ir 


value, 


ire irrelevant when 


,; 
terms of positiy and valu 


present 


itself as inherent in a total situation 


On. the other hand, it is possible to 


ds iS arising mut ¢ the Dasik value of a 


value of 
How 


ulture. In our own culture, the 


individualism is axiomatically assumed 
] would it be possible for us to pluck 


twenty infants, newly severed fror con 


plete unity 


11 


with their mothers, out of all 


emotional context, and classify 


x and 
as twenty atoms on the | 1 sim 


ind 


irity of age l assumption ol 


iia] 1d | ] 
1duausm, indiviauali 


If-expressi: time for 


and sin he values indi 
mother in isually 
need for 


duated, must 


e 
self depe ndence 


, 
nas a separate 


must be helped to recogni 


has distinct rights, and 


ncile the 


Sox iologi sf 


needs of tl hild t 
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those of the adults in the family, on the 
assumption, of course, that needs and ends 
are individual, not social. Now, in maintain 
ing our individual integrity and passing on 
our value of individualism to the infant, we 
create needs for food, for security, for emo 
tional response, phrasing these as distinct and 
separate. We force the infant to go hungry, 
and we see suckling as merely a matter of 
then feel free to 


nutrition, so that we can 


substitute a bottle for the breast and a 


mechanical bottle-holder for the mother’s 
arms; thus we ensure privacy for the mother 
child self-dependence. We 


and teach the 


create needs in the infant by withholding 
affection and then presenting it as a series 
inventory of 


On the assumption that 


of approvals for an achieve 
ments or attributes. 
is no emotional continuum, we with 
child to 


security. 


there 
forcing the 
and 


draw ourselves, thus 


strive for emotional 
And thus, through habituation and teaching, 


own 


response 


the mother reproduces in the child i -. 
needs, in this case the need for privacy which 
inevitably brings with it related needs. Now 
the child grows up needing time to himself, 
a rcom of his own, freedom of choice, free 
dom to plan his own time and his own life. 
He will brook no interference and neo 
encroachment. He will spend his wealth 
installing private bathrooms in his house, 
buying a private car, a private yacht, private 
woods and a private beach, which he will 
then people with his privately chosen society. 
The need for privacy is an imperative one 
in our society, recognized by official bodies 
such as state welfare groups and the depart- 
ment of labor. And it is part of a system 
which stems from and expresses our basic 
value. 

In other cultures, we find other systems, 
maintaining other values. The Arapesh, 
with their value of social-ism, created a wide 
gap between ownership and possessior., which 
they could then bridge with a multitude of 
human relations. They plant their trees in 
some one else’s hamlet, they rear pigs owned 
by someone else, they eat yams planted by 
someone The Ontong-Javanese, for 
whom also the good is social, value the shar- 
ing of the details of everyday living. They 
have created a system, very confusing to an 
American student, whereby a man is a mem- 


else. 
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ber of at least three ownership groups, 
mined along different principles, whict 
engaged cooperatively in productive 
ties; and of 
determined along matrilineal lines, one 


two large househo 


patrilineal lines. Thus, an Ontong-] 
man spends part of the year with his wij 
sisters and their families, sharing with th. 
the intimate details of daily life, and t 
of the year on an outlying island, wit! 
The poor 


is the man who has no share in an , 


brothers and their families. 


island, who must eat and sleep only 
household composed of his immedi 
and his mother’s kin, when unmarric 
who must spend the whole year wit 
He has th 


food to 


wife’s kin, when married. 
kind of 


wealthy neighbors, but not as many co 


amount and 
to give away; he has shelter as gdeq 
that of the wealthy, but not as n 


shared 


living which is the Ontor 
good. 

In speaking of these other cultures, | 
not used the term need. I could hay 
for example, that the Ontong-Javanese ne 
a large house, to include many mater 
related families. But I think this 
have been merely an exercise in analys 
On the other hand, when I spoke of our 
culture, I was forcea to do it in tert 
needs, since I have been trained t 
gorize my own experience in these teri 
Bu® even here, these are not basic needs 
rather part of a system expressing our | 
value; and were we able to break away 
from our substantival or formal basis 
categorizing, I think we should find the 
to be aspects or stresses or functions, wit 
independent existence. Culture is 
think, “a response to the total needs 
society”; but rather a system which 
from and expresses something had, the 
values of the society. 
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In the body of the paper, I give n 
ences, as the paper is intended to be ex 
tory, not polemic, and to deal with a genet 


' 
t 


approach, not its specific expression. | ha’ 


quoted, throughout, terms and phrases ! 
several published items and have usec ! 
terial from several ethnographic works 
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below. I should add that what 
has been said by G. W. Allport K: ‘ppicton-Century, js 
: 10. ] } and temperament in three 


a 


1 of years, against a different ses on a William 


perioa 


reference. My value, I believe, is 


Cit 


counterpart of his functional EAD, ] h f ( Guinea 
n} d.), ation and com- 


opni 


his intention. 
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FINGER TREMOR AND BATTLE SOUNDS * 


BY A. S. EDWARDS 


Unwersity of Georgia 


r a series of studies being made upon the Non-veterans numbered 40 and wer 
relation of mental activities to finger as controls. Veterans numbered 7 
tremor, the question arose as to what effect were 39 college veterans (white), 
might be produced by the use of battle sounds veterans, 28 combat veterans and 42 
on Ss who had attached certain meaning to combat veterans. Also, 11 neuropsychiat; 
them and perhaps in highly emotional situ- patients who had not yet been discl 
ations; and what efféct they would have on from veterans’ hospitals consented 1 
Ss in whom there had not been any special as Ss. 
or violent associations with the sounds. 
om , PROCEDURE 
The experiment was then set up for the 
purpose of measuring differences in responses Control measurements were first mad 
to battle sounds as found in veterans and each S; then, measurements were made 
non-veterans, Negro veterans, combat as ing the presentation of battle sounds, | 
compared with non-combat veterans, and until after the record had already | 
hospitalized veterans who were still judged two iminutes. All measurements 
to be in need of further treatment. tremor were for periods of 3 
were given a rest period befor 

APPARATUS measurements were taken and the 

author's Finger Tromometer was the experiment explained, with es; 
ed.! Since full description has been given for those patients who were s 

the original article, it is not repeated picious of the experiment; 

Suffice it to say that this apparatus neuropsychiatric Ss a careful exp! 

ermits  tri-dimensional measure nt of made. It was suggested that it 


finger movement. the S to know to what extent he 


Records of battle sounds were obtained be sensitive to or disturbed by 
through the kindness of the Signal Corps, With the exception of the few v 


U. S. Army The record chosen to be used not to enter the experiment, all Ss 


for this experiment was named Artillery to become definitely interested 


Barrage. A Philco automatic record player of cooperating. 
was used r all Ss, « t 11 hospitalized The standard posit 
patients. For these Ss a record player with _ be seated, leaning ba 
earphones was substituted te prevent disturb back chair, feet on 
ing other patients. finger of the right 
making of the records, and 
SUBJECTS the base of the finger-nail. 
all, 110 Ss were used in the experiment extended, with elbow j 
voluntarily consented, a few having The measurements used w 
been excused when they said that they didn’t | the three measurements, front 
think they cared to enter the experiment and up-down, in limet 
Most of the Ss were college students, chosen 
at random, except for the fact that we desired RESULTS 
both veterans and non-veterans, and combat sults al 
and non ~mbat veterans. points; namely, the average fing 
the control series, the effect of 
* Acknowledgment — Miss Eula V. Johnson 


, ‘ in the experimental series, and t 
and Miss Dolor Parrott assisted in this study, , 
especially in gathering the data. amounts of variability among 
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risons will be of more value if 
er that in earlier series of experi- 


an for 1000 cases, control series, 


ntrol measurement for our 40 non 


rives a mean of 31.35. For this and 


a 


omparisons, see Table 1 and Figure 1. 


i} 


397 
The 


of non 


control series permitted comparisons 


combat and combat v 


eterans, 42 of the 


former having a mean of 43.7, 28 of 
latter having a mean of 58.25. Again u 

variability of the combat veterans was severa} 
non-combat 


times larger than that of the 


veterans. 


TABLE 1 


FINGER TREMOR BEFORE THE GIVING OF BATTLE SouNDs (CONTROL) 


AND DURING THE 


PLayING OF A Recorp, ARTILLERY Barrace (Exp.) 


40 Non-veterans 
Control 
Exp. 

-o Veterans 
Control 
Exp. 

» College Vets. 
Control 
Exp. 

20 Negro Vets. 
Control 
Expy. 

Non-combat Vets. 
Control 
Exp 

28 Combat V°ts. 

Control 


Exp. 


Patients 


14 
{ 


ee 


5-6 == 0.02; 7-8 


/ 


11-12 = 0.83; 


= 0.92; 


E 4.87; 


veterans the control 
a mean of 49.54. 
hat before the battle sounds were 


distinctly 


measure 
This shows, 


veterans showed a 


than average finger tremor, the CR 
en the means being 3.58. All measures 
variability were also distinctly greater 
ng the veterans, the standard deviation 


slightly more than twice as large for 


SD 


139 


0.47; 9 
I-13 = 4.1; 


It was possible to get 11 neuropsychiatric 


patients. For these, the control measure 


ments showed a mean of 77.36. 

Thus, our control measureme ats have indi 
cated significant differences even before the 
experimental stimuli were used. 

What, now, were the effects of the intro- 


duction of battle sounds? For the 40 non- 
veterans, no significant change was found but 


for the vo veterans, the mean increased from 
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49-5 to 58.5, but the large variability reduced With the 11 neuropsychiatric patie; 
the significance, and there was a CR of only results are most significant. Ey 

0.92. For the non-combat veterans, there was immense variability, which reduced the 
no change but for the 28 combat veterans the difference between means in control ar 
there was an increase from 58.3 to 79.4. experimental measurements, 77.4 

Again the large variability reduced the sig- gave a CR of 2.47. This has a large 
nificance, permitting a CR of only 0.81. But of significance. 


8 


90 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 P 
3x0 
20 


~ 
°o 


i. 4 s ry Bins 4 
Non-V Vet Coll Negro Non-C Cmbt Mosp 
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Se: 40 70 39 20 42 28 «(ll 
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Fic. 1. Fincer Tremor oF VETERANS AND NON-VETERANS BEFORE AND DURING THE 
HEARING OF BatTLe Sounps 

The heavy line represents experimental series during the hearing of battle sounds anc 
after they had been going on for two minutes; the light line shows means of contr 
measurements before battie sounds were used. From left to right are shown results for 
non-veterans, veterans, college veterans, Negro veterans, non-combat veterans, combat 
veterans, and neuropsychiatric veterans still hospitalized. Each S was measured fir 
under normal conditions then during stimulation by battle sounds. 


it is to be remembered that, in the control It is noted that a small group of 20 Neg! 
experiments, veterans started with almost veterans showed a high control measureme 
double the amount of tremor found in of 60.6, but no increase in the experiment 
our 1000 normal subjects and in our 40 _ series. 

non-veterans. Our results show by che simple measurt 
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ry 
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wer tremor distinct differences 
1al and control subjects on the 
ind veterans on the other; they 
lerable but not highly significant 
in veterans when battle sounds 
They show greater differences 


bat and non-combat veterans; 
significant differences between all 
ind the eleven patients. 
suggestion that such methods 
to determine whether or not 
fully ready for discharge. It is 
sted that battle 
ng patients before they are dis 
after they improve might be 
ine the time of discharge with 


sounds for 


of increased accuracy. 


of finger 


significant differences have been 


between veterans as compared with 
erans, between combat as compared 


non-combat veterans, and between 

groups and veterans not yet discharged 
rans’ hospital 

Records of battle sounds might be used to 

recondition patients and finger tremor might 

be used to help determine availability for 


large of veterans suffering from neuro 


psychiatric disorder. 
REFERENCE 


Fowarps, A. S The finger 
imer. ]. Psychol., 1946, 59, 273-283. 
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Tue Repuction oF InTercroup Tension: A ment of a basic scientific understanding 

Survey or ResEARCH ON ProBLEMs OF social processes. 
Erunic, Raciat, anp ReEticious Group First, the survey of current action 
Retations. By Robin M. Williams, Jr. niques and procedures. These are found ; 
New York: Socia! Science Research fall into nine basic categories which, for si; 
Council (Bulletin 57), 1947. Pp. 153. plicity of exposition, can be condensed sj 
$1.75. further into four. They are: (1) inforn 

= tion, education, propaganda (including fae 

This challenging monograph was prepared finding, public commendations and award 


under the auspices of the SSRC Committee ..4 psychotherapy with individuals or sma 


on Techniques for Reducing Group Hos- groups); (2) political and legal pressure 
tility. The initial objectives set by the Com- (3) organization of intergroup contact 
od - @LY 


mates were: various settings; (4) social organization for 
1. To make a preliminary survey of those adjusting intergroup differences and preven’ 
techniques and procedures being used by various ing conflict by reducing the general levél 
action agencies concerned with reducing tensions community tension. 
and conflicts among racial, cultural, and class . : . , 
ok After surveying the action techniques nov 
groups in the United States. ; ech 
2. To propose research aimed at evaluating the '" USC, Williams turns to a parallel survey 
effectiveness of these techniques and procedures. published research on the effectiveness 
3. To consider social psychological theory and those techniques. The results are meager 
research bearing on the problem of group conflict Most of the studies have been concerned wit 
with a view to deriving from any promising 
theory not now practically applied an action tech- , 
nique which might be tested for its effectiveness ganda; a few with effects of personal cont 
in reducing hostility and resolving conflict. across ethnic lines. Whether these expe: 
ences reduced intergroup conflict—or, indee 
produced any changes in overt behavior—is 
4 relic; seca not known. Typically the investigation | 
os, leav ut questions “aa . . 
and reugious groups, <aving out qucsu been limited to changes in attitudes measure 
involving class conflict. This limitation is 2 by written questionnaires. Almost invaria 
logical result of the way mm which most of the subjects have been grade-school, hig 
the action agencies which he studied have school, or college students. 
defined their objectives. Within this de- , In contrast to the dearth of tested knox 
limited area of group relations he tackles édge from specific research studies is 
each of the problems set for him by the wealth of opinion of social scientists regard 
<cRe C , - ; ° , ac? nts . . “4: 
SSRC Committee, and in addition presents ing intergroup hostility and conflict. The 
an extremely valuable discussion of the tech- presentation of these opinions occupies the 
niques and methodology of research in this jongest section of the monograph. About 
held. half the section is concerned with the natur 
The challenge of the book is primarily a_ origin, and incidence of intergroup hostilit 
challenge to social scientists. Intergroup con- and about half with ways of preventing 
flicts are a threat to the survival of a demo- controlling it. The purpose of this section 
cratic society. Hundreds of organizations is primarily “to consider social psychologic 
and thousands of individuals are working to theory ... with a view to deriving {ro 
alleviate these conflicts. Can the research cf any promising theory not now ppractica 
social scientists help in this task? Yes, applied an action technique which might 
answers Dr. Williams, and in the process of _ tested for its effectiveness.” But very little 
helping it can also contribute to the develop- the way of new action techniques seems 


effects of information, education, or propa 


Dr. Williams has limited the scope of his 
monograph to tensions among racial, ethnic, 


400 
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The difficulty is that the writings 
scientists in this field do not add 
ntegrated, comprehensive theory of 
hostility in all its manifestations 
the various possibilities for re 
uuld be systematically derived. 
such a comprehensive 
ingenuity of individual 
n thinking up promising action 


sence of 


SC cial 


; has run only a little ahead of the 
yf the actual practitioners in the 


ise of the chaotic state of social 
gical theory in the field of intergroup 
Williams’ 


projects is necessarily organized in 


section on proposed 
the specific action procedures de 

at the beginning of the monograph 

than in terms of specific scientific 

‘ses which need testing. The author 

in excellent job of indicating 
ypotheses as he goes along, and describing 
pportunities for testing them; but in the 
typical project is still primarily a 


such 


the effects of some specific action 
nique upon some particular target group. 
About forty-five research projects are pro 
project would 
the estimates of the 


Since each require 


1g to 


iewer) a research budget of between ten 
] 


Isanda 


present 


and one hundred thousand dollars, 
unlikely that very many of these projects 
arried out in the near future. Some 
is needed for choosing among them. 
Williams does not state any explicit criteria 
roject selection, but his own preferences 
suggested by the degree of detail with 
hich he discusses each proposed project. 
Four projects receive quite extended treat- 
nt; each of these is an excellent example 
research design. The proposed projects 
a study of the factors responsible for 
cess or failure in attempts to integrate 
roes inte industrial plants, (2) a study 
he effects of a program of intercultural 
ation using all the procedures which cur 
t educational theory recognizes as desir- 
(3) a study of the effects on intergroup 
lity of organizing increased recreational 
portunities for urban adolescent boys, and 
4) a study of the effects of specific types of 
nization upon intergroup relations. 


Ihe proposed projects are followed by a 
general discussion of research methodology 
which can be highly recommended to any 


social scientist engaged in empirical studies, 


field of 


In addition to this appendix there is 


regardless of his specifi research 
a great 
deal of exceilent discussion of methodological 
Many 
readers will find these discussions the mos 
work. 
raphy is not intended to be complete, but it 


bulk of the 


points throughout the monograph. 


valuable feature of the The bibliog 


includes the great relevant 


research studies. 

The most important result of Dr. Williams’ 
survey of the field of intergroup relations is 
that the 
becomes redefined. A great many individual 


challenge to the social scientist 
empirical studies are needed to establish the 
effects of the multitude of procedures now 
being used in an attempt to reduce intergroup 
hostility. 
say to one another: 


But social scientists cannot simply 
Yea, let us rise up and 
The action techniques 
are too many and the cost of adequately 


do all these studies. 


evaluating each is too great to allow for an 
ad hoc study of each technique, one at a 
time. 

The situation requires a research program 
in which each empirical study tests not only 
the concrete effects of some action procedure, 
but also one or more specific hypotheses 
about why that procedure has those effects. 
And these hypotheses must be formulated in 
such a way that they “add up,” so that the 
empirical studies result in a systematic body 
of knowledge about not only those action pro 


cedures which have been investigated but also 


those related procedures, not specifically in 


vestigated, whose effects can be predicted 


from the general principles which have been 
established. 


From this standpoint the inadequacy of 


social psychological theory revealed in the 
survey of scientific opinion regarding inter 


group hostility is crucial. Only in terms of 
a systematic theoretical framework is it pos 
sible to formulate research hypotheses which 
will really “add up.” Williams’ investigation 
shows us that the development of an ad 
quate theoretical framework is just as urgent 
a task for the social scientist concerned with 


the improvement of intergroup relations as is 





4! 2 


the ex 
In the 


cution of specific research projects. 


long run the research which is most 


socially useful is the research which is most 
scientifically meaningful. 
JoHN HarpING 
Commission on Community Interrelations 


of the American Jewish Congress 
EXPRESSION OF 


“FREE” Ari 


PROBLEM 


STUDIES OF THI 


BEHAVIOR CHILDREN AND 


ADOLESCENTS AS A MEANS OF DIAGNOSIS 
By Margaret Naumberg. 
Mental Disease Mono- 


New York: Coolidge 


AND THERAPY. 

(Nervous and 
graph No. 11.) 
Foundation, 1947. 


This monograwh presents six articles, all 
of which have appeared previously in psy- 
chiatric journals. The patterns of the articles 
are similar: an introductory statement con- 
cerning art as an expression of repressed 
feelings, and therefore suitable to work with 
children, is followed by the clinical history 
in turn is 


followed by a commentary on the various 


of one illustrative case, which 
drawings or plasticine models produced by 
Reproductions in black and white 
the The 


volume is perhaps less well integrated than 


the child. 


of many of products appear. 


the reader would wish. Particularly, discus 
sion not specifically related to the cases re 
ported is likely to be repetitive. 

fiss Naumberg develops a point of view 
concerning artistic creativity. Through her 
six papers, she demonstrates that the creative 
process is of great importance in _ psycho- 
therapy and arrives at the conclusion that 
“imaginative, creative expression is, in itself, 
a source of growth and sustenance as well 
as a language of communication in the life 
of every individual, whether lie happens to 
be disturbed or inwardly at peace with him 
self” (p. 89). Actually, most of the refer 
ences to literature are made to other psy- 
chiatric materials rather than to writings on 
artistic creativity. 

Presumably the cases were selected to illus- 
trate a research project under way at the 
New York State Psychiatric Institute and 
Hospital. The research project is clearly 
clinical rather than experimental or strictly 
observational. The sessions, quite properly, 
were tailored to mect the wishes, interests, 
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and developing attitudes of the patient, 


were aimed to produce improvemer 


adjustment. 
Several of the author’s general points 
worthy of mention. Due recognition js ; 
to the value of occupational therapy 
patients, but the mental hygiene significar 
of spontaneous creation 1s emphasized Dar 
The author recognizes that fr 
art expression may reflect actual happer 


ec 


ticularly. 


in the child’s overt experience as well a 


occupations from his unconscious life 


that 


do represent what they appear to. Thi 


some drawings or other art prod 
is not always explicitly made by enthusi: 


exponents of psychoanalytic theory, w 
sometimes create the impression that the , 
to an adequate interpretation is invaria 
Both Freudi 


Jungian interpretations of the uncor 


highly obscure and devious. 
and 
scious are apparent in the text. 

In two separate cases the author provides 
illustrations of an excellent technique in 
education of preadolescent children, dee; 
troubled by only half-understood knowledg: 
and experiences. Any worker with childrer 
of this age will recognize the validity of Miss 
Naumberg’s these 
dren’s conflicts and her skillful hand 


the therapeutic process. 


interpretations of 


ing 


The author | 
as to te 


eral useful suggest 
hnic. Free expression in art work 
is necessary; there is little or no therapeuti 
value in copy work. Art periods were 

cessfully maintained as a special experience | 
the hospital routines once or twice a week 
The length of the sessions depends up 

age and condition of the child, generally 
better part of an hour. To achieve their 
maximum usefulness therapeutically, art ses 


sions must be conducted by a skilled cliniciar 


who need not be an artist or a trained 
teacher. Indeed, the clinician must recogniz¢ 
that 
stultified the creative urge in children and 


they 


art instruction in schools may ha 
prepared to convince children that 
not trace or copy in drawing and that the 
own responses to life are worth recording 
Clay is the most useful medium in releasing 
repressed sexual conflicts. The  cliniciat 
should be prepared to interpret the symbol 
significance of children’s art products as 
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their more apparent meanings. 
s 

considerably greater 

any one iter indeed, 

of related productions a 

1aximum of therapeutic 


} 


author’s “studies” are not 


y present additional evidence 


art expression in clini 

author’s emphasis on the 

ion in psychotherapy will prob 
re widely accepted than 


interpretations ot 


Da 


ALE 


Minnesota 


APPERCEPTION TEST. By 
omkins. New York: Grune & 


introduced to the 
which 

ys has not since been surpassed 
The TAT, a younger instru- 
fifteen years, has until recently 

1 either 


h test was 


) } lao cto hb 
{ ook, I § Odiadegnostik, 


discussion to which 

advanced worker could 
admittedly difficult 
The lack has been 


of all the techniques for 


test. 


and personality study used today, 
ich and TAT are the 
to offer 


most com 


the mos but making 
interpretative skill 
the TAT 


been 


mands on the 
Popular though 

its wider acceptance has 

se of the lack of 


interpretation 


definitive 


t few years, two books have 

complementing each other, 
nuch to fall the gap. The first 
f Rapaport, Schafer, 
hological Testing, 
g chapter was devoted to the 


TAT with patients, the 


nd volume 


gnostic Ps} 


being primarily on the formal 


the stories. The second is the new 
by Tomkins, 


given to the 


in which extended con 
analysis of the 


stories. The experience on which 


is founded, the author tells us 


enough, has been mainly with col 


+ 


his sample of 


persons free 


infor 
y had 
and 


tering the test (in whict 


to Murray’s suggestions), a 
j 


pi posal for and a short 


final sectior n the TAT a n adjunct to 
hort sum 
literature 


Tomkins’ 


to problems ol 


far the bulk 
work. however. 1S 


interpretation, or diagnosis of personality 


literature is 


around one of the most lucid and 


introductory survey of 


> lwee f ¢} 1] 
hensive analyses « the probiems ol 


and validity of a projective test 


reviewer has yet seen. The point 
well taken that validity is “a characteristic 
based on the TAT rather 


*st itself,” 


inferences 

ind that it 
* maturity of th 

personality The breadth and catl 

of outlook expr this chapter 

le: 


admiral unfortunately the rest of tl 
does not have these particular virtues 
an extent. 

‘he scoring scheme 


Tomkins, 


systems, 


(Chapter III) pro 
like some Rorschach 
imply that the 


posed by 


seems to 


scoring 
clinician has only one test, on which all con 


clusions are to be based. It is a cumbersome 


and unwieldy mechanism for squeezing every 
last drop of juice from no matter how small 
an orange. Each story must be rewritten to 
f 


bring out the orderly sequence of ideas; each 


phrase is examined for the vectors (patterned 


after E. H. Erikson’s more intelligible list), 
behavior, wish, memory), con 


lack, danger, gratuities) and 
temporal characteristics, in 
expressed in it—also 


nrst 


contingency ) 


4 e f } 
objects oft the 


tensity, 
three classes of 
The exposition of the method 


a simple two-sentence 
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story, takes up over six pages, and then it is * extreme rejection of current nosolog; 
still not clear just what one does after having (inadequate though they are), and a 

dissected each phiase and strung its innards anced point of view in which dynamics and 
up on a complex two-dimensional frame. diagnosis are integrated with personalit 
The author is aware that no busy clinician description, would have been preferal 


will give his system more than a curious The discussion of the TAT in 
glance. He claims, however, that it has great ¢gntains some interesting suggestions, 
merit as a training device and as a way of omitting reference to the new technique 
extracung meaning from seemingly empty self-interpretation. Tomkins has used 
stories. The first of these claims has some test to assess attitudes toward therapy 
justification; surely it would be good practice elicit repressed memories, to vantiiene 
in sensitivity to easily overlooked aspects of pressed grief, and as what he calls a kind 
stories to work through a few records by this play therapy with children. He has 
method, though the reviewer has not yet used the test in psychotherapy in an ex; 
found this reward tempting enough to make mental, exploratory way. snd is commer 
him try the job. And it would be unfor- ably frank in discussing and learning fr 
tunate to train a neophyte by this method  hjs mistakes. 
only; he would later have to unlearn the ' 
Now for the main issue: interpretatie 


language (for who is going to understand . — . 
guage ( BOIngs Tomkins’ method is an ingenious and hig! 


reports in terms of “a high degree of the 

i B 8 rational one, in constructive contrast to t 
usual don’t-ask-me-how-l-know-this intuit 
of many “experts.” He shows throughout 


psychoanalytic orientation, but does 


vector ‘on’”?) and readjust his perspective 
rather drastically. As far as the second 
claim is concerned, a clinical psychologist 


2 


would usually be better zdvised to leave the , 


plunge into deep symbolic waters. | 
refractory protocol after an hour or so of “a sl ; s 
: circumspection in this respect he sets a go 

poring and turn to a variety of other tech- j “ae 
; . example to beginners. In each of four cha; 

niques, some of which would circumvent the a ' 
é ters dealing with different “regions” of pe: 
subject’s resistances and in turn throw light na 
morality 

the n 


il 


sonality (the family, love and sex, 
and work) he starts by delineating 
important dimensions of the region, descr 


retrospectively on the stories. If ome zs 
going to be exhaustive in the evaluation of 
stories taken alone, then there are many , : , 

* ing with examples the range of variation 


other approaches which can be used fruit 
PI oti % each. He then tells us to examine t 


fully, especially analysis of formal aspects, sa on : 
, variability of each dimension — say, 


which unfortunately the book entirely 
’ intensity of a love relationship—through 
ignores. A good case can be made for train ar ' a 
any particular set of stories, and discover 


ing in many approaches, since one of the most 
important things for the TAT analyst to 
learn is flexibility of approach, so that he 
may choose his tools to fit the nature of the 


what it is causally related, according 


principles laid down in two general chap 


on interpretation. In numerous case 
tories, the techniques are exemplified and t 
TAT findings checked against the clini 
It is perhaps the author's very neglect of history. These concrete cases are among ! 
the formal aspects of TAT productions that gok’s most valuable features; one can 


job set by each unique protocol. 


is responsible for the absence of any infor wish there were more of them, and that 
mation about the use of the test in the diag- _ protocols had been included. 

nosis of mental disorder in the chapter on Interpretation is, then, primarily a 
diagnosis and psychotherapy. Here the of uncovering the cause-and-effect relati 
limitations of the book will be most dis- that form the structure of the individua 
appointingly apparent to the diagnostic tester dynamics. Tomkins is not primarily int 
who has come to it for help. It is good to ested in assessing the strength of need 
look, as the author does in this chapter, at other motivational variables, nor in dis 
the dynamics underlying an illness rather ing the ego-structure or the principal | 
than be content just to christen it, but a less nisms of defense. He does not 
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| 


what might be called by 
interpretation the /aten: 
S. Mill’s 


methods of 


stories. Following J 
he describes the 
nt (in effect the proposition that if 
ys accompanied by B while other 
nge, there is a causal relationship 

of difference (if two stories 
in all but one respect and in out 
latter is the effect of the former), 
ethod of concomitant variation (in 
that 


Used separately or in 


proposition correlation im 
combina 
logical analytic approaches make 
complex causal relationships that 
nsciously or unconsciously in the 
private world. 
is a beautiful simplicity in this 
to interpretation which does much 
of false mystery that 
Yet it 
too much, for it is pre 
limita 


the nimbus 
vers over TAT analysis. 
promise 
ithout any indication of its 


practice, there are not always 
ies, for example, which deal with 
ye wants to understand better 
can do much more by way 

tal personality picture with 
in Tomkins’ method would 
li 


tht of Horn’s findings, which 


uote in his hrst hapter—that 
data, such as 
TAT be -of 


case —best 


raction with o 
results, may 
in understar a 
uld have been son ses in which 
of asoning back and 


ould havi 


interplay 
one test t nother 

inded. 

pter on analysis of levels is a solid 

ticated criti rT e assumption 

TAT 


strivings: 


tion to interpretation. There 


intified 


nee rati I n 
easur©res 
in the 
analysis 1S 
lune whether 


overt be 


ec, Qu 


efore one 


can aer 


trend is a reflection of 


ynscious wish, unconscious need, or 


1 


ng else Furthermore, the author 


and understandable criteria by 


may approach this most subtle 
some success. 


problem with 


ed worker with the test can 


lose reading of this chapter, 
ts systematic exposition of how much 
gained from careful attention to the 
(that is, wish, behavior, daydream, 
trends 


made that 


on which dynamic appear. 


is still the complaint to be 
1ade to seem a little too simple. Every 
subject, it appears, really knows and will tell 


of his own happiness, for 


you the conditions 


example, or of success in love or work, and 
you have only to look carefully in the stories 
to find them. Alas, the test often disappoints 
its staunchest adherents (as all tests do), and 
wish it to 


is silent at the point where we 


speak loudest; or the subject is self-deceived 


unconsciously as well as consciously 


A section is devoted to the exposition of 
vised theory of repression, and its applica 
tion to TAT analysis. To ov 


what: pres ed by 


rsimplify som 
need may be r almost 


which it conflicts. If 


any 
1eed with 
(called 
repressing ne¢ 
yf the 


iny other 


the energy y Tomkins “pressure” 
onsiderable 
repressed, effects will 
about unless the I 

nakes up 


ay ailal | 


. 
athogeni 
are strong 

ing between them a large proportion 


total energy. S onflict would 


nd in a yndition 


prepsy« 


retic: 
leal to 


lied here to the study of uncons« 


—_ 
a good « 
ious con 
flicts by means of the TAT, it leads to 
results They r¢ I 
at they rec 
questionable 


that the sum of th 


tories equals the total 
With all of 


admire, in his 


sonality ) 
still 


cases, the way reason ibly rig 


must illustratis 


lerivations 


nature ol 


are made, predictions about 


certain stories and the effects of special con 


ditions are recorded and the experiments 


successfully carried out. Of course, much 
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this sort would be necessary to 
Tomkins has set 


more work ot 
validate the procedure, but 


future workers on the problem of repression 
a good example of an approach which 1s at 
the same time experimental and thoroughly 
dynamic. 


When or 
general principles of interpretation set forth 


turns to the application of these 


o well in Chapters IV and V to specific 
problems in the next four chapters, he suf 


fers a disappointment. There is much un 
(many of them 


necessary quoting of stories 


over and over, to serve different purposes ) to 


llustrate the possible reactions that 


ae | ; —_ 
ire so exhaustively catalogued unde ach 


region.” might call this padding; a 
more serious ism would be that the 


casual reader can easily get the impression 


that the 
such quoted story are its interpretation, and 


textual remarks which preface each 


that they refer to the teller of the story in 


some direct way. Since the reviewer fell at 
first into the assumption that some of these 
deductions about the life 


histories of the story-tellers, it is perhaps in 


omments were 


order to supply other readers with warnings 
which the author has neglected to provide in 
enough quantity. 

Other idded, 


but taken as a whole, the book is an impor 


minor criticisms could be 
tant and useful piece of work, and will be 
required reading for everyone who uses the 
TAT. He must not mistake it tor a com 
plete guide to the use of the test, but if he 
reads it in conjunction with a judicious selec- 
tion of the other published TAT material, 
he will have most of what can be given at 
present by the printed word. There still is 
not, however, and there probably can never 
extended clinical 
experience. Rosert R. Hott 
The Menninger Foundation 


be, any substitute for 


TESTING. By James _ L. 


New York: Longmans, Green, 


PsYCHOLOGICAI 
Mursell. 
1947. i’p. 420. 

Apparently this book is designed as a text 
for the upper division course in mental test 
ing, presumably for students planning to con 
with a in this field. The 
choice of subject matter and references has 


tunue pracicum 


about it the flavor of an education, rather 


than 


a psychology, course 1n mental 


In plan, three theoretical chapters 
first, two of them concerned with 
tests and the third with the nature of 
gence. These are followed by five 
in which specific tests are discussed 
the fields of intelligence, aptitude, persona 
attitude, and _ character 


Three more theoretical chapters con 


interest, 


, ; , 
book with discussions of the implicat 
mental test findings for psychologica 
and vice versa, and with a sumn 


predictions 


The first two chapters are 
acceptable in the | 
; 


instructor may well wish to orient 


sions of validity, reliability, standard 

etc., around specific test 

present them in the abstract at the | 
f 


of the course The rest of the 


suffers from several import 


ever, 
seem serious enoug 


First, th 


nesses which 
it a difficult text to use 
included and the distribution of 

seem quite individual with this author 
discussion of general intelligence 
example, both in the chapter so labe 
throughout the rest of the book, 
heavily on two sources not given si 
psych 


elsewhere in the 


Stoddard’s 


importance 
literature’ 
ligence and 


Meaning of 
Intelligen 


Measurement. 


Boynton’s 
Manifestations and 


omissions are as remarkable as the 


sions, with the references consisting 
B. Greene’s 


of secondary sources. E 
urement of Human Behavior is most fav 
here. The 
Vocational Interest Blank gives only seco 
without so much as 


discussion in the text of 
dary references, 

tioning Strong’s name, and his Vocational 
Interests of Men and Women is not foun 
even in the bibliography; the theory b« 
the Allport-Vernon Study of Values is 
mention of Springer 
Terman Gite 


plained with no 
discussion of the 


Terman’s is_ not 


Pintner’s 
Group is given and 
Terman’s classification of intelligence quo 
- 


tients for the 1916, but not Merrill's for 
1937, Stanford-Binet is quoted. 
A similar criticism can be made 


material included in the chapters on 
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tation of individual intelligence 
what is 
Other 


selected do 


torical and consists of 
ed in such discussions. 


the instruments 


those assuming importance either 
psychological literature or in 
tice. Moreover, the organization 
iological and the student is left 
usage. Thus the 
Mental Ability is 
Terman-McNemar; 


omitted; the 


present 

Test of 

r than the 

1! Infant Tests are 

Stanford Scientifc Aptitude Test is 

the Minnesota Multiphasic Person 

ntory is not included with per 

although the Logical Decision 

Kuder Preference Record is 

not Miner’s Work 
-very field. 


Analysis ot 
na so on in 
about the 
Statistical 


of the author’s 


weakness centers 
n such a course. 
mitted because 
the extremely superficial treat 
subjects not seldom found are 
more harm than good, because 
the illusion of understanding 
reality.” For this reason, he 
instead a collateral or prerequi 
serious 
mental told 
that he ought to be willing to spend 
and effort 


in statistics, and “any 


testing should be 


to understand the sta 


oncepts and techniques involved.” 


case for statistical rigor is 


author’s 
by his disregard for it throughout 

ok. The student will indeed have to 
xpend time and effort if he is to evaluate a 


1ed 


average IQ’s when no measures of 
ion are given (Table 43); to realize 
test said to correlate .g8 with psychi 
diagnosis (p. 251) is actually using the 
ndardization group as the validating group 
the author does not uncover this; to 
the effect of 


coeficients (Table 23) where this 


limiced range on 


mentioned in the text; to weigh the 


of controversial studies when these 


(cf. p 


cchaefer): or to under 


sented as fa 81 discussion of 


Rapaport, Gill, and 


and that although “reiiability” has meant 


st reliability for 394 pages, on page 395 it 


4 


iddenly means inter-scorer reliability 


There 


tween th 


interpretation ol 


dgiagnosis, for vocational 


valuating and planning an 


ulum, with possibly an actua 


aii 
ft groups ol 
Altogether, 


that this is a book on te 


ting wv 
whose experience with psychological 


omeone 


extensive nor current. This 


} 


“sts 1S neither 
impression is intensified when, occasionally, 
the author speaks with great authority and 
makes a real contribution. Thus the se 


the best in the book, wi 


on talent tests is 


particularly sophisticated examination of 


tests of musical talent. The author has pub 
field of the 


and his treatment of this topic might 


lished in the psychi logy ot 
music, 
well be required reading in every course on 
mental testing. However, the instructor 
who uses the entire book as a text will find 
that, unless he himself does an_ heroic 
amount of work, his students will finish the 
course with a set of misconceptions about 
the testing field or wil! be unable to recon 
ile their lecture notes with the textbook 
CLARE WRIGHT 
yf California Medical School 


and the Langley Porter Clini 


THOMPSON 


University 
San Francisco, California 


DIFFERENCES. 


Appl 


Tne PsycHotocy or HuMAN 
Tyler. New York: 


ton Century, 1947. Pp. 449. 


By Leona E 


This workmanlike, well-organized text is 
division cours 
Differential 
Variability.” It is 


written for the upper 


individual Differences, 


Human 


“labeled 


Psychology, of 
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perhaps most concerned with the non-psy 


chology major taking such a course, yet the 
psychology student will find that, as his 
knowledge becomes more technical, he will 
have to discard little he has learned from 


this book. 


The book is organized in four parts. 
The introductory Part I (44 pages) gives 
the rationale for differential psychology and 
discusses frequency distributions. The 
major Part II (190 pages) starts with a 
discussion of sampling and measures of sig 
nificance, then proceeds to summarize and 
evaluate the literatufe on differences between 
various race, social class, sex, age, and 
intelligence groups. Pert III (86 pages) 
onsiders questions arising from, or having 
2 bearing upon, individual differences. 
Again the initial chapter is a statistical one, 
this time dealing with the correlation coefh 
cient. Then the relationship of mental to 
physical characteristics, practice effects, and 
the heredity-environment literature are dealt 
with. Part IV (76 pages) takes up, briefly, 
the question of individual measurement, 
discussing aptitude testing and the existence 
of traits. Also included in this section is a 
final chapter summarizing gains in the field, 
and suggesting directions which might be 
taken fruitfully. The book ends with a plea 
for tolerance as the only logical result of an 
understanding of human differences. 


No knowledge of statistics is assumed. 
Brief explanations of such concepts as the 
correlation coefficient, the standard error, 
and measures of central tendency are in 
cluded. Certainly these are not adequate to 
allow the student to evaluate the studies 
cited. Dr. Tyler earns her right to waive 
the statistical prerequisite, not by these sec 
tions, but the hard way: she, herself, has 
subjected the literature to a rigorous statisti 
cal analysis,"and presents only those studies 
which stand up under such scrutiny. 

The author makes such an_ objective 
appraisal of each topic she discusses that it 
is difficult for anyone to take issue with her. 
| found myself agreeing completely with her 
choice of topics to be considered, of the 
literature which is important in each of 
these areas, and, usually, with her appraisal 


of the literature and with her theoretical 


statements. Most of the points on whi 


would disagree with her were indeed mip 


ones: the use of the non-technical term 
tests”; the inclusion of fairly lengthy 
tions from two non-technical (but from 
technical) sources on mental deficiency 
use of a hypothetical distribution (Figure ¢ 
which she later disproves, but which ney 
theless may remain with the student. ¥ 
only serious objection is to the highly 
densed treatment of the psychoanalytj 
theories of the psychology of women an 
psychosomatic relationships. These ar 
with so summarily they might we 
omitted entirely. And I assume that tl! 
are psychologists who will take exception 
the conclusions reached about the heredir 
environment question. On the other ha 
discussions of the meaning of group diff 
ences for individual prediction, of sex 
ferences as distinguished from the super 
of one sex to the other, and of normalit 
seem especially searching and producti 

This book is aimed at a sub-professi 
level. It will contribute little to the ki 
edge of the professional psychologis 
would consider it basically sound 
audience for whom it is written: “thought! 
students—in and out of college classro 
It solves the problem of what to 
intelligent adult who wants to know son 
thing abouj psychology. Certainly 
answers admirably the need for 
individual differences. 

CrareE WricHut THompsos 

University of California Medical Scho 

und the Langley Porter Clin: 

San Francisco, California 


HypnNoTHERAPY: A Survey oF THE Lit# 
rurE. By Margaret Brenman and Mert 
M. Gill. New York: International 
versities Press, 1947. $4.50. 


A monograph, entitled “Hypnot! 
published in 1944, four case studies | 
from the Menninger Clinic during the } 
of 1943-46, and a University of Kans 
doctoral thesis submitted in 1942 
senior author constitute the contents 
book. 

The monograph section accounts 
pages of the 253 pages of text, and, 
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ng representative 


list 
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format and one new footnote « 


re 


bibliography of 295 titles, chosen 
The 


was made on the basis of 


1200 references. selection, 


ste *e, 
Hence, not 
For 


well as pertinence. 


a selection was made. 
re are 
works of a2 
work of 


rier 


three listings of the dis 
well-known charlatan. 
the clinically untrained 
iced amateur is given the same 
as that of 


clinicians. 


well-trained, well 


some references are 


productions, based 


ial knowledge of 


1an arm chair 


tl or experience 


herapy, sometimes not even with 
theoretical 
Other 


publications, 


general, but on 


und even ff on 


eptions 


in the mselves good 


sual mention of 


hy pnosis 


the references are divided into 
ibliographies with duplica 


The 


titles 


maiy 
actual total given. 
erisk 


authors 


before 
to 


an 


y the 


as those 


be 


contributions, 


the more 
und 
m of a supplementary list of the 
lies in hypnotherapy published since 
ild have been an excellent service. 
st chapter (12 pages), “The His 
velopment of Hypnotherapy,” con 

brevity, is fair, although some 


red | y 


controversies and a seeming over 


interwoven accounts ol 
Also, even 
that 


is holds the greater promise for 


ess of psychoanalysis. 


authors later emphasize 
method of psychotherapy, no 
of the 
work 


ot 


made in this chapter 


and clink al 


the 


hypnotic 


direct foundations 


II, “Methods of Inducing and 


is mistitled since it 


ncerned with the methods o* indu 


dis 
standard 
“classi 


‘unor 


n then, they “restrict this us 


sentation of classic, 


n current use.” These 


nniques, as opposed to 


iques,” are discussed under the 


sleeping methods,” 


“drug 


n 
have been no revisions of the 


each These 


ition” 


thes 


hypnosis,” “hypnoid 


hypnosis.” In essen 


but a formalization of ol 
mystical prestige-evoking | 


back to 


nition of 


date times 


the 
1} 
benavior. 


Furthermore, there 


1S 


that, in hypnotherapy, a tra 


one experience al 


state another; that 


end result of special proc 


and experiencing on the 
that 


whether traditional 


» a dynami 
inducing 
insignificant since 
of a dynami 


phasis is p 


1 
oes With nor 


ynition of the 


on hypnotl 


lerapy 


9 hypnosis in 


ountered 


yi lity 
preferal 


tK ad 


elongs 


T 
nosis in ot ussing 


onditions and situations f 


general questions aby 


ple are dis 


usse¢ 
ich emphasis is 


ot 


places 


the pe rsonality, SI 


ecific traits, and 


no 
the much 


interpersonal 


is offered of 
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previous 


ritua 


gener: 


direct ail 


mi 


ind “waking 


techniques are 


d ritualistic and 
rocedures that 
to the r og 
of human 
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tion is 

trance 
latter is an 
learning 
subject; 


methods 


tr 


von 


the 


Hy 
text 


to pDnosIs, 


il hyp 
] 


iS, 


on 
the methoc 


avorable to hypno 


the 
a. | 


1 upon ertain 


ut 


cial responses, 


1 ussion 
re important 


1 intrapersonal 


relationships, and personality needs and pur 


poses with which the patient 


pages summary 


SI 


thods 


Qo, a 1S 


m with a statement « 
limitations, and the types of « 
are listed a 


yr). 


sp lized hyp 
specia ypn 


confronts the 


— 
offered 


wf advantages, 


+1 
ases trea 0 


cdisapp 


irance 


tic techniques 
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Actually the first thre vethods are identi 


cal if consideration giv » the patient 


ind his behavior instead of limiting con 


sideration to what the hypnotist does and 
says. In psychotherapy of any kind, the 
therapy derives from the w 1¢ patient 
LOes This, the authors et phasiz Yet, in 
their evaluation of the “methods,” they over 
look this most significant f{ | 
cited in pa 37 45, 
for treatment 


pate nt I 
dynamically implie hat he came to have 
his illness cured, even if nothing were men 
tioned abcut the dymamics involved. To be 

ired meant the correction of the symptom, 
underlying attitudes, misunderstandings and 
all things pertaining to that illness. To 


hypnotize the patient, with the direct under 
standing that the hypnosis is therapeutic, is 
t suggestion even if not verbalized. To 
est directly by word, deed, or attitude 
pain will be removed constitutes a 
t suggestion that the sufferer, relieved, 
will, as he must, take a new attitude toward 
himself and evolve a significant alteration of 
his behavior. It is from these dynamics of 
the patient’s understandings that the therapy 
derives. Yet, the authors describe these three 
methods in terms of what the therapist says. 
The intensely dynamic total situation is disre 
garded. By way of an analogy, silently to 
hand a sobbing child a piece of candy and to 
elicit pleased and happy behavior constitutes 
direct and indirect suggestion, leads the child 
to intrapsychic exploration, an alteration of 
behavior, « nptom disappearance, change of 
intrapersonal and_ interpersonal relation 
ships, reorganization of attitudes underlying 
symptoms and the development of new pat 
terns of behavior. 

Ihe next two methods are similarly inade 
quately reviewed, although there is better 
appreciation by the authors that the patient 
does work. Their chicf error is the assump- 
tion that abreaction, projection, repression, 
or dissociation can be used separately and in 
pure form or out of relation to all the other 
forms of dynamic behavior constituting the 
total psychotherapeutic situation. The patient 
abreacting is also necessarily doing many 
other things, even if they are not named or 
‘ven aot known. Greater attention to this 


d have enabled t authors 
or instructive aj : of tli 
methods 
Hypnoanalysis is appraised 
tially most promising method 
psychotherapy. As described b 
it is essentially a combination of 
and fifth methods to which have 
psychoanalytic techniques with th 


by  psychoanal) 


onducted _ preferably 
Actually, of course, there is no reason wi 
procedures four and five cannot be utili: 
in combination with psychoanalyt 
niques and insights by anyone competent ar 
qualified to do psychotherapy. Nor 
hypnotherapeutic techniques be 
“unorthodox” because they are | 
namically oriented and not restric 
tradition or such ritualistic procedures a 
fixation and hand clasping described 
in the book 

To summarize, approximately 
pages of this chapter are devoted to 
ning commentary upon 35 ‘ret 
Quotations, approximating 5 pages, are 
from 16 references. To appraise thes 
sideration is given to the actual date of tl 
work or the original publication and not t 
the date of translation or republicati 
all, 4 of the quotations date from 
from 1909, 6 from between 1920 
and the remaining 5 are respective 
1938, 1941, 1943, and 1944. Of these last 5 
they are in order an autobiography, 2 
books on psychotherapy, the authors’ paper 
included in full later in this book, and 
other is a text on hypnotherapy. In content 


} 


the quotations are largely generalities, spe 
lations, or symptom description. At bes 
they constitute a general background 
preliminary discussion of hypnotherapy 

In brief, had the authors made this chapt 
an account of the progressive recognitiot 
utilization, from Mesmer’s time t 
present, of the psychodynamics 
behavior in the therapeutic situ 
could readily have achieved a 1 
tive exposition of the development 
hypnotherapy. 

The chapter closes with two pages of di 
cussion on supposed dangers of hypnotherapy 
This reviewer agrees with the author 
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material the 
report of Inive He hopes 
“stimulate 
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ror 


in psy 
asis of a study of a ind “arouse a zeal the study” 
ent in whom the end results were subject. 

gratifying, speak generally of a There are 15! 


vhite enameled 


pages, 8 


The 


erence deriving from _ trance 


pape! 
ich differs from the transference 


it of the | 
ianner, they 


133) that 


1vpnotic interview 
declare 


“We | 


unequlvo 


elieve that 


transference in hypnoti 


piays a par 

lick 

ushing 
or wrong, t 
re lacking 


naner ft 
pa r t 


urth paper describes a patient w 
ipted 


utter analysis 


retu 


rn tora speci 


ticularly important 


ego participation.” 
he data to support 
and no reference 


Kner 


intiate it 


ho 
for five months 


al indulgence, the 


autonomi 


prise 394 numbered halftones and linecuts on 


for some named 


pt ea 
ot 


none 


portrait 
the 


ngures 


Carry 
to 


any 
Part I 
significance of 
Apj (five 

The content 
and emphasis of the book may be estimated 


from the listing below: (In « 
followed by the 


to reter 
(37 pages), for notes on the 


ind to the yendix 


tor sources and credits. 


ach instance the 
topic 1s number of figure 


and a few examples.) 
Brain and 


Nervous System: 6, brain 


system, encephalograph 


centers 
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Sensation and Perception: 74, eye, tasie be disappointed. The idea of a pict 
tetrahedron (no labels), pseudophone, is interesting. The illustrations t! 
figures and grounds, 16 optical illusions seem vaguely familiar, but very 

tired. Some appear to be halftones 


The Hand: 5, hands, tools 
ler 


tones, with consequent loss of detai 
are used to better things than this 
elementary texts. To cite only one 
Munn’s Psychology has 230 figures. tw 
thirds as many as in all of Katz, 

vital and significant, with appropriat 


Memory: 4, memory exposure drum, sug 

gested mnemonic aids 

Work and Fatigue: 4, Mosso ergog raph, 

esthesiometer 

Emotions: 10, sphygmograph, pneumogram, 

YNiderit’s foures 

Piderit’s figure ar OO agit 
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